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“ TINHE evidence that there is a Being, all-powerful, wise, and 

good, by whom everything exists; and particularly to 
obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity; and this in the first place from considerations independent 
of written revelation; and in the second place from the Revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus; and from the whole to point out the 
inferences most necessary for and useful to mankind.” 

Such, as quoted by Principal Tulloch, are the terms in which 
is defined the subject of the Burnett Prize Essays. Of the 
importance of the theme thus described, there will be, we believe, 
but one opinion. To him who should completely and satisfac- 
torily elucidate the great problem involved in it, and base its 
solution on a foundation of absolute and unassailable certainty, 
ages the most removed, races the most dissimilar, would concur 
in awarding honours such as few other benefactors of mankind 
could claim. For this problem underlies all others; and beyond 
all others stands. in close and intensely practical relation to the 
deepest and most living life of man. History, sacred and pro- 
fane, records no time when it was not being speculatively or, 
practically agitated. In the earliest record of all, we have hardly 
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read how God made man in his own image, ere we are called to 
read how man practically doubted of the God that made him. 
And on through all. the succeeding chapters of all history, be it 
called sacred or profane, this is still the great controversy raging, 
into which all others in the Iast resort resolve themselves. It 
may not meet us in specific terms. This will depend to a great 
degree on the temper of the historian; or the age or race of 
which he is the recorder may have confined its self-expression 
almost wholly to deeds, which, expressive beyond all words as 
they are, are yet less palpably so to the general mind. But it is 
ever there: and the more we read history aright, by the light of 
the more vivid and profeund analysis now brought to bear upon 
it, the more clearly and universally it is seen that battles were 
won and lost, empires arose and fell, races emerged and receded, 
philosophies prevailed and died out, in sure and absolute con- 
sistence with the form and degree of realized decision attained to 
here. A Roman long ago recorded his conviction that the Roman 
eagles had made the circuit of the globe, because the first impul- 
sive act of the Roman soldier, wherever he went and conquered, 
was to raise his votive tablet to the Roman Jove. And the prin- 
ciple involved in this statement is, we are persuaded, of universal 
application. 

But it is not alone on this larger scale that this controversy 
has been raging, that this problem is important and absorbing: 
it is equally so, consciously or unconsciously, for each individual 
human being. In the battle of life which engages us all, the 
practical strength or weakness of the greatest and the least alike 
is bound up, to a degree we perhaps little think of, with. our 
decision upon this point. With the one decision, to the degree 
in which it is the practical realization of the being, and not the 
mere speculation of the intellect, what of strength may appear is 
apparent, convulsive, and partial at the very best; with the other, 
what weakness appears is apparent, circumstantial, or incidental 
alone, or appears in virtue of the partial or temporary falling 
away from that decision. 

And not alone in this practical and half-unconscious guise has 
this great debate been carrying on since man appeared on earth. 
In every age and among every race of sufficient intellectual 
development to possess a speculative literature at all, this has 
been the very essence and core of all such speculation; and all 
the varying philosophies and psychologies presented to us, in the 
last resort refer their variations to the different conclusions 
arrived at here. Little as we know of the early Egyptian and 
Chaldean schemes, we know certainly that it was with this ques- 
tion they primarily concerned themselves. It meets us in the 
earliest forms of Greek speculation that have come down to us; 
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Universal Interest of the Subject. 321 


it is the absorbing ultimate theme of that speculation during its 
highest and noblest epoch. Epicurean and Stoic, alike in 
their earlier and finer, and in their later and more degraded 
developments, were really at issue not as to certain views of life, 
its relations and its claims, but as to the foundation of all being 
and the centre of all relations. Even the Roman, the least 
speculative, the most practical of all the races that have ever 
attained sovereignty on earth, could not withhold himself from 
entering the arena of this controversy. So also has it been, so is 
it to this day, among those strange Eastern races, the dawn of 
whose civilization and the development of whose speculative 
intellect seem to antedate all historic record. Their literature is 
directly or indirectly occupied, not incidentally and occasionally, 
but almost wholly and alone, with the discussion of this question. 
Even the strong rough North has not escaped the infection ; has 
contributed its quotum, too, to the varied mass of Theistic hypo- 
thesis, and added its intellectual and moral embodiments of the 
power and energy identified through nature, to the graceful 
phantasies of Grecian fancy, and the calm, sharp-cut creations 
of Roman practicality, and the subtle abstractions of Brahminical 
thought. No stronger testimony, indeed, need be sought, that 
the universal human consciousness has identified the dependence 
of all problems on this one, the relation of all theories of man 
and of the universe to this central fact, than exists in the univer- 
sality of speculative interest centred upon it. 

Nor with the dawn of that faith which appeared or was under- 
stood to claim to set the problem at rest for ever, has the contro- 
versy either practically or speculatively closed. Hardly had 
Christianity achieved its great secular triumph, and assumed in 
Constantine the nominal empire of the world, ere the barbarian 
of the north and the Arab of the south came forth to show that 
the strength and reality of their affirmation, imperfect and erring 
in form as it was, left the listless, sensualized no-faith of the 
degenerate Roman and Greek as a broken reed before it.* And 
hardly had Christianity engaged on its side the speculative 
intellect of the day, ere a logic more subtle, an analysis more 
searching, than had perhaps ever before been exerted, arose to 





* It is easy enough to trace, in Gibbon’s account of the Barbarian and Sara- 
cenic conquests, the anti-Christian bias under which he wrote. But be it also 
remembered, that no essential perversion of the facts has ever been proved 
against him. All after investigation has only substantially confirmed his 
averment, that the Barbarians and Saracens were not simply more energetic, 
but nobler, more virtuous, more religious races than those against whom they 
prevailed. Bearing this in view, he becomes the unconscious, perhaps the 
unwilling, witness to a truth vital to Christianity itself: the truth that faith in 
an unseen, superseusible reality, how imperfect soever in form, is stronger and 
better than the mere form of faith in any scheme, however speculatively perfect. 
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controvert the fundamental proposition of its Theistic scheme: 
and laboured, directly or indirectly, explicitly or implicitly, to 
supersede Him whom it asserted to be the Cause of all cause and 
the Life of all life, by lifeless abstractions, philosophic negations, 
or inherent necessities. 

The controversy has come down to our own time vested with 
unabated interest, waged with unwearied vigour, and if possible 
increasing subtlety. Often, especially by those who have adopted 
the non-affirmative in any of its singularly changeful and elusive 
forms, the question has been treated as one of pure speculation, 
and as wholly divorced from the practical life of man. But the 
almost universal common sense, the deepest instinct of humanity, 
has rejected such treatment of it; has claimed for the question 
relation more profound, bearing more powerful on the every-day 
life of every man, than those of all other questions put together, 
and recognised the dependence of every interest upon this central 
interest, the ultimate self-reference of all truth to this central truth. 
We are by no means sure that invariably this has wrought for 
good. Systems of psychology have been tested by the conclusions 
to which they led or might be driven upon this point: and the 
truths they may have included have been ignored and set aside if 
that conclusion ran counter to the popular one. The most 
majestic and impressive inductions of science have been, at least 
by many and for a time, received with suspicion, because they 
appeared to endanger that conclusion. And even Science herself, 
in one most important province of her domain, has been beguiled 
out of her own path of strict and pure inductive observation, and 
has been won to seek not simply what is there, but what she, under 
guidance of the hypothesis of a designer, shall be able there to 
recognise as design. 

Such being, then, the universal and absorbing interest of the 
theme, we need not be surprised that every province of human 
thought should have been occupied, and every possible means have 
been adopted, by the supporters of the affirmative view, in order 
to establish their own position. Of these means, especially among 
the Anglo-Saxon race and since the appearance of Paley’s work, none 
has enjoyed a wider popularity, or been generally conceived more 
successful, than the evidence, direct or illustrative, derived from 
Design as exhibited in the so-called works of Nature. In ad- 
dition to multitudes of minor and less noted attempts of this 
kind, we have had within the last twenty years the eight elaborate 
treatises secured to us through the bequest of the Earl of 
Bridgewater. With regard to these, we believe we are but speak- 
ing the general impression in saying that, so far as their specific 
purpose was concerned, they were a failure. They did not win a 
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single convert from the negative to the affirmative. They did 
not by a hair's-breadth approach solution of the awful difficulties 
environing the theme, for a single mind and heart on which these 
difficulties were weighing. They did not confirm, in a single 
soul already resting therein, the living faith, the loving trust in a 
Father-God. We question whether, by their logical weaknesses 
and their meagreness of conclusion, they did not suggest in many 
a mind doubts and perplexities that might have been otherwise 
escaped. Yet it is doubtful if greater ability on the whole could 
have been brought to bear upon their several subjects; and as scien- 
tific expositions one or two of them will probably live as standards 
in English literature. We shall endeavour in the sequel to indi- 
cate what seem to us the causes of their specific failure. In the 
meantime, we only further remark that, while the development of 
science enabled them to multiply illustrations unattainable in 
Paley’s day, they added nothing whatever to the essential life and 
value of his argument, whatever that may be. 

Next perhaps in importance came the host of Natural Theology 
Essays and Treatises, called forth by the supposed Atheistic 
purpose or tendency of the far-famed “ Vestiges.” In that view of 
its purpose we could never coincide: we could only regard the 
work as somewhat crude and assumptive in its science, and 
singularly anthropomorphic in its Theism. But such was not, is 
not indeed to this hour, the prevalent impression ; and treatises 
and criticisms immediately swarmed, which often concerned 
themselves much more with asserting » God somewhat more 
loudly than either reverently or philosophically, than with dis- 
proving the scientific allegations, assumptions, or inductions of 
the work in question. Orthodox geologists even, in their zeal 
for affirmation against this scheme of supposed negation, forgot 
their scientific accuracy; and found in the earth itself proofs 
against the scheme, which, in more than one supposed instance, 
they were speedily compelled again to unfind. We question 
much if to most of these essays and treatises can be ascribed only 
the negative quality assigned to the Bridgewater series—that 
of having done no good. We believe they did undoubted and 
possibly irreparable harm. They exemplified as still operative 
the spirit which had repudiated Galileo. They exhibited Theo- 
logy as trembling for its own position. They represented 
man’s highest faith as dependent on certain outward formularies 
of evidence, and liable to be overthrown should a more perfect 
science affect the appearances of these. We believe they wrought 
yet more directly and explicitly for evil: that they confirmed the 
tendency toward , Materialism in many minds of more purely 
scientific nurture, by exhibiting how, in the hands of these its 
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not too wise or catholic defenders, the spiritual or Theistic theory 
tended to impose on their research conditions and restrictions. 
which they justly and truthfully disowned. 

And now, the interval appointed by the Testator’s will having 
again elapsed, we are called on to receive the Burnett Prize 
Essays* on the theme described in the quotation with which we- 
commenced. That theme, indeed, embraces a wider range than 
any of the Treatises to which we have already referred. As de- 
fined in that quotation, the Essayist is left free to seek his evidence 
wheresoever and howsoever he wills. Yet we question if, with 
the present strong predilection of the English mind toward the 
argument from Design, any Essay would have had much chance of 
acceptance, which did not lay the burden of its proof upon this. 
argument. We now propose as briefly as possible to inquire 
how far that estimation of it is well founded: or rather to 
inquire how far inductive evidence, giving it the utmost range it 
will, is potentially available or logically conclusive on the ques- 
tion. And in selecting the Essay of Principal Tulloch as our 
text-book for this purpose, we do so in the conviction that the 
subject has never before been more ably and comprehensively 
dealt with; that the argument has on the whole received at his 
hands as great a degree of logical consistency and stability as it 
is susceptible of receiving; and that, howsoever science may 
hereafter add to our facilities and plenitude of illustration, 
nothing more of true potency or efficiency will thus be imparted 
to the theme. 

The author states the proposition he has undertaken to prove in 
the following syllogistic form: Order universally proves Mind: 
the works of nature discover Order: therefore the works of nature 
prove Mind. This mode of statement, he holds, commends itself 
by its simplicity, by the absence of any ambiguous or equivocal 
terms, and by its restricting the formula, and consequently the 
necessary burden of proof, in the first instance, within the sharp- 
est and clearest limits. It leaves, of course, the “all powerful, 
wise, and good,” of the founder of the Essay to evolve in the 





* Some apology or explanation seems due for our passing by the first of these 
Essays, and selecting the second as the text-book of our remarks. These 
remarks were written before the appearance of the Essay to which the first 

remium was awarded; but, since its appearance, we see no reason to regret 

aving taken Mr. Tulloch, rather than Mr. Thompson, as our guide, in the 
statement of the Theistic argument. Indeed, whatever may be in other 
respects the merit or ability of ‘Christian Theism,” we, in common with more 
than one other reviewer, are at a loss to understand how it came to be ad- 
mitted to competition at all; for it seems to us to assume that (the existence 
of God) as already proven or known, which the Burnett Treatises were insti- 
tuted to prove :—in other words, to fail of the very first condition required by 
the will of the testator. 
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after processes of illustrative evidence, and concerns itself in the 
meantime with the primary and fundamental fact alone; but to 
this we do not conceive any valid objection can be urged. 

To this statement, however, two classes of objections at once 
present themselves; and the dealing with them gives the author 
the opportunity more fully to expound his own views as to the 
fundamental principles of the Theistic hypothesis. The first, 
represented by the scepticism of Hume, denies our right to make 
our experience the basis of a universal hypothesis, or to assume, 
on the ground of our knowing Mind as an originating force 
through which certain forms of order emanate, that always and 
everywhere Mind is the causal force and originator of Order. 
The second, represented by the Positivism of Auguste Comte and 
Stuart Mill, asserts the absolute and universal identity of ante- 
cedence and causation ; and thus, implicitly ignoring Mind as a 
singular or efficient causal energy, repudiates in toto the major 
premiss of the statement, and potentially subverts the whole 
scheme of the argument; though we cannot at all see, as the 
author appears to do, that it necessarily involves either Atheism 
or Materialism. What of special answer the first of these objec- 
tions requires may be stated substantially as follows :—Provided 
it can be shown that we do know Mind as a causal energy in a 
sense peculiar to itself alone; in a sense not of degree, but of 
kind, distinguishing it from the pseudo-causations of heat, light, 
gravitation, or any other physical agency: then it is less un- 
philosophical, more strictly consonant with scientific Method, to 
extend this realized experience universally, than to assume or sur- 
mise other analogous energies* to explain admitted phenomena. 

The proof of this “ provided,’—the proof that we do know 
Mind as a “singular cause,’—constitutes substantially the 
answer to the second of these objections, and in the last resort to 
the first also. This proof occupies the author during the greater 
part of his first section; and his elucidation of it is on the whole 
clear, firm, and consistent, We should have preferred allowing 
him to state his case in his own words, aware as we are of the risk 
of misapprehension and unintentional misrepresentation in every 
attempt to analyse and condense such an argument. ‘This, 
however, would have involved an amount of extract inadmissible ; 
and we must therefore endeavour to present the main features of 
his statement in an abridged form. In doing so, we shall as for 





* It may be urged in answer that the objector assumes no such other 
energies; that his scheme is content to accept, as all-suflicient, the general 
chain of antecedences with which we are conversant. Under this form, how- 
ever, the objection becomes identical with the positivist one, and the answer 
which avails for the latter is equally cogent to it. Hence we think the author 
is justified in dealing with the two objections as fundamentally the same. 
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as possible secure ourselves from misrepresenting him by em- 
ploying, wherever it is practicable, his own terms. 

Preliminary and essential to this final proof comes the settle- 
ment of the doctrine of causation, The sum of the argument on 
this subject is as follows :— 

Antecedence and sequence is the only relation we perceive 
between physical phenomena; the only relation we can from the 
nature of the case perceive. But this relation is not commensu- 
rate with our idea of causation ; for there are cases of invariable 
antecedence which we refuse to identify as of causal relation. 

Our instinctive conception of causation includes not only pre- 
cedence but production; not merely antecedence, but power or 
efficiency, in the cause ; not merely sequence, but dependence, in 
the phenomenal result. 

This idea of power or efficiency is not derived by any process 
whatever from without; it is not communicated through any 
phase of sensational experience. It is the essential and vital 
utterance of our own self-consciousness, coincident alike as to its 
origination and its proof with the emergence of the Ego of that 
self-consciousness. Were not this the case, it is inconceivable 
how, with antecedence and sequence alone presented to our sensa- 
tional perceptivity, we could ever have attained to it. 

Efficiency, then, not antecedence, is the quality commensurate 
with our idea of causation. 

This view, however, it may be answered, pre-assumes the exist- 
ence of a spiritual as well as a material or sensational element in 
man; and in doing so, so far as the Materialist is concerned, 
potentially begs the whole question. But, be it admitted that 
mere antecedence is not the commensurate of causation to us; 
that we supplement, or rather complement, it with this thought of 
efficiency :—it falls on the Materialist to show whence, save from 
the source thus indicated, the thought in question can have 
originated. Not, by his own showing, through sensational ob- 
servation or induction thereon, since that presents to us antece- 
dence and sequence alone. He cannot evade this difficulty, ex- 
cept by denying the fact of this idea of power; and this accord- 
ingly is the course he adopts. It may, however, be left to the 
common sense of humanity to decide which is the greatest and 
most daring assumer: the Spiritualist, when he assigns to a sin- 
gular and specific origin facts in the universal human conscious- 
ness not possibly or conceivably referable to other origin than 
such an one; or the Materialist, when, false to his own con- 
sciousness, he ignores these facts because his scheme affords no 
place for them. 

We have thus, as the commensurate of causation, not antece- 
dence, but power necessarily including and involving antecedence. 
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We now come to the more special question: Do we know Mind 
as singularly the possessor, the putter forth, of such a causal 
power or efficiency? Are we entitled to identify it as exercising 
this productive energy in a way peculiar to itself? And are we 
thence entitled to refer all the caused phenomena of nature ulti- 
mately to it, and to infer the existence of Mind, or of a Mind, 
adequate to the causal production of these phenomena ? 

Adopting an illustration from which objection has been stated 
to this doctrine of causation, the author elaborates from thence 
his view that we know Mind, and Mind alone, as an ultimate 
cause. ‘That illustration is the movement of a limb in obedience 
to an act of will. To this it is objected that the connexion 
between the volitional act and the result is to our perceptivity 
non-existent; that we are unconscious of the mediating corporeal 
or muscular actions through which the will fulfils itself in that 
result ; and that therefore the proof of the will being the true 
efficient or causal force is defective. ‘The author, admitting the 
fact of this unconsciousness, rejects the inference founded on it ; 
indeed, denies that it has any true bearing whatever on the question 
at issue. For on the one hand we have the will consciously 
going forth toward definitive purpose, and on the other that 
purpose sensibly achieved. We have on the one hand the self- 
consciousness of power, and on the other that self-consciousness 
experientially approved and fulfilled. 

This self-consciousness is not, as its assailants have assumed it 
to be represented, prior to, unfounded on, divorced from, expe- 
rience ; this “our idea of cause flows from the awakening of con- 
sciousness under the contact of experience.” 

But this, which we call Will, is in reality the synonym of Mind. 
We know nothing of it, we do not even know its existence, apart 
from Reason. We only know these two as different forms of 
outgoing of the same reality; the one as its specifically intelli- 
gent, the other as its specifically active exponent. And when 
we realize Will as efficiently causal, we do not and cannot appre- - 
hend otherwise of it than as of Mind actively exercised. 

Mind, then, is not only a singular, it is the only true cause 
we know; the only one that to our apprehension claims that 
quality of power or efficiency which has been stated as inherent 
in our idea of cause. Everything we are accustomed to desig- 
nate as a physical cause is within our apprehension referred to 
this last conception of Rational Will. Apart from this, these 
are all but a series of antecedences without life, without energy, 
without meaning: for that thought of power or efficiency which 
an innate necessity of our being compels us to recognise as 
essential to Cause, finds nothing in them all whereon to rest. 

Here, however, Positivism meets us with absolute denial that 
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this tendency to refer all in the last resort to Mind is such a 
necessity of our being as our author asserts it to be. According 
to it, this is a mere instinct of barbarism and ignorance, which 
always yields the more, the more Science elucidates that train of 
physical sequences which it is her peculiar province to investi- 
gate. ‘Two illustrations are advanced by Mr. Mill in support 
of this position; the case of Thales and Anaximenes, stated by 
him to have maintained, the one Moisture, and the other Air, to 
be the origin of all things; and that of Descartes and Leibnitz, 
whom he asserts to “have found the action of Mind upon 
Matter the grand inconceivability.” In counter-statement as to 
the first of these cases, the author shows—what we believe now 
hardly admits of doubt—that the Greek philosophers distinctly 
recognised, as beyond and above their primal material source, 
the vevc, or Divine Intelligence, as the efficient and originating 
Source of all: and as to the second, by proof that it was the 
mode, nut the fact, of that action of mind on matter which was 
represented as inconceivable. The only available or possible 
proof of his own position he claims to be the fact, that the 
generic human consciousness has, in all ages and in all stages 
of development, been self-impelled to fall back on such a con- 
ception: to assign the whole train of physical sequences in their 
last resort to a force or energy above themselves, the analogon 
of what we self-consciously realizeas Mind. The forms in which 
this identification clothes itself, vary conformably with intellectual 
and moral development ;—vary from the vague, rude, and terror- 
striking recognition of a Power known only in these effects, and 
known most vividly through the more violent and obtrusive of 
them, up to the highest, purest, and most spiritual conception 
of Deity. But the same reality is pointed at in all these diverse 
representations; and in them all is contained this essential 
oneness of a power per se,—a power above and beyond all we 
perceive. 

We have already incidentally referred to the question which 
the author now treats at greater length:—Are we entitled to 
take our limited experience as the basis of a universal hypo- 
thesis? Having thus traced Mind as the only representative 
of causal force or efficiency known to us, are we Justified in 
assuming it to be the primal and universal Efficiency? No, 
says Positivism: to do so is to deify Man, to anthropomor- 
phize Deity. But, answers Mr. Tulloch, human consciousness 
must be to man the basis of all truth.* Remove this: tell us 





* We have endeavoured here as elsewhere fairly to represent Mr. Tulloch’s 
view, and we pass this one without lengthened comment; though we conceive it 
involves an enormous fallacy the instant we, as his process compels us to do, 
extend this reflective capability of human consciousness from the created to 
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that there is no certainty here; and you reduce all knowledge 
whatever to a pure negation. If anywhere and in any direc- 
tion man is entitled to regard the facts of the universe as “ cor- 
respondent to the modes of human reason,” he is likewise so 
here. If he is not here so entitled to regard them, everywhere 
else these facts are equally vitiated, as to all certainty of truth 
wherewith these modes of his reason may invest them. On such 
a position, physical science becomes simply as impossible as 
philosophy strictly so called. Essentially the same law of 
consciousness, therefore, which justifies us in asserting that two 
and two make four, not according to any mere truth of appear- 
ance, but as an absolute and unconditioned fact, justifies us in 
assuming that, knowing Mind and Mind alone as a true causal 
energy, Mind is primarily and universally that energy. Once 
more the controversy narrows, and resolves itself into the question 
of the position which man occupies in the universe. By the one 
scheme, he becomes a mere product of nature—a mere 
phenomenon in it. The other claims for him relation to the 
Creator so entirely peculiar, that all nature mirrors itself in him. 
It asserts on his behalf the influence of this relation in that, by 
the degree in which his normal condition is retained or attained, 
by that degree harmony subsists between him and nature, so 
that his being “‘ finds its own laws in the latter, and rightly relies 
on the reality of what it finds. Man is thus conceived to stand 
to the whole world of material existence in the light of an 
interpreter. He is the prophet of the otherwise dumb oracle,— 
the voice of the otherwise silent symbol. He looks abroad with 
a clear confidence that what he everywhere reads in the light of 
his own consciousness is the very truth and meaning which is 
there, and which he therefore ought to receive."—p. 58. 

The two remaining chapters of the preliminary section— 
entitled General Laws, and Special geological evidence of a 
Creator,—we can only very briefly refer to. The first is occupied 
with the reconciliation of what we call general laws—that deter- 
minate and unvarying order in which the Creator works—with 
the universal and all-pervading speciality of Providence ; and we 
gladly accept in it the author's repudiation of that doctrine 
of so-called special Providence, which, we are firmly persuaded, 
has done more to confirm scepticism than any Hume or Voltaire 
who ever lived. The second takes up the question whether 
Geology, bringing us as if face to face with successive creations 





the uncreated. Nominally, he applies it alone to the forms of Nature: really, 
the process of his attempted ra extends it to Him whose Infinite Presence 
cannot be mirrored even in the indefinite of Man; and that process would 
necessitate not merely the self-assertion, but the exhaustive reflection of His 
Infinitude in human consciousness. 
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of vegetable and animal species, does or does not supply special 
evidence of creative will; whether as, in the light of geological 
research, we see, as we appear to do, genera till then non-existent 
emerge on the scene of existence, we are not thus brought into 
peculiarly immediate contact with the outgoing creative Energy. 
Here the Development hypothesis necessarily comes to be 
discussed ; and it is so in a much more fair and liberal spirit than 
it too often was when first formally announced in the “ Vestiges.” 
Though Mr. Tulloch, in common we believe with nearly all who 
have without bias examined the evidence on the subject, holds 
the present tenour of that evidence to be decisive against such a 
hypothesis, he can, also we believe in common with every sound- 
thinking man, conceive it hereafter established by proof as strong 
as that which now bears against it, without the Theistic argument 
being in the slightest degree affected thereby. 

In stating the illustrative evidence in support of his proposition, 
the author is placed at great disadvantage from having, within 
the limits of a not very voluminous Essay, to indicate manifesta- 
tions of design from the entire field of Creation, so far as surveyed 
by human research. Selection became in such circumstances a 
necessity; and probably no two minds would exactly agree as to 
the most fitting and impressive objects for selection. Further- 
more, inasmuch as no one mind ever has included in its grasp 
this entire circle of human knowledge, very many of these illus- 
trations are necessarily adopted at second-hand: and as regards 
some at least of these, we believe a more intimate acquaintance 
with their subjects would have at once secured the rejection, or at 
least great modification in the statement of them.* Still, however, 
Mr. Tulloch has executed this portion of his task at least 
creditably ; has brought forward within his allotted space an 
array of illustrations as impressive, and as impressively stated, as 





* For example, we have (page 93) the similarity of the forms, planes, and 
direction of the planetary orbits advanced as evidence of order of the most con- 
summate kind; and the assertion further made, that a single departure from the 
uniformity would have resulted in disorder and disruption. ca. in the first 
place, the uniformity is not invariable: in certain of the tertiaries the orbits 
are nearly perpendicular in plane and retrograde in direction ; as, indeed, the 
author himself informs us when dealing with the counter hypothesis of Laplace, 
to which these exceptions are presumed to be fatal. And, in the second, what 
proof have we that disorder would ensue from other arrangements? What 
certainty that the issue might not be a more perfect and beautiful order ? 
What more, indeed, are we entitled here to say, than that the order of result 
is in harmony with the order of arrangement ;—the Materialist asserting, has 
flowed from it? One other objectionable illustration we refer to, as illustrating 
the danger to which the Natural Theologian is perhaps peculiarly liable, of 
reading info phenomena his pre-assumed hypothesis of design. It is the utter] 
fanciful and Tensthenhioded, arallel given at page 107, of the underlying an 
protruding igneous rocks to the bony structure of the animal, 
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we conceive most readers will desire; and has dealt minutely 
and felicitously with the evidence educible from the most diffi- 
cult and most contested of all the Sciences—Psychology. By the 
classification of his illustrations, he has also done much to add to 
their entire impressiveness. He has presented them as at once 
ascensional and cumulative. Starting with the more massive 
and sensuously simpler phenomena of existence, he leads us on 
and up through all the intermediate phases, till we reach the subtle 
and recondite life of him who stands forth before us the last born 
and the crown of ali creation. 

First in this grand symphony he bids us hear the stars in 
their “‘ stillness of infinite motion,” the sun with its far-reaching 
sway, the planets with their strangely varied like-unlikenesses, 
attest by their ordered movements, firm establishment, and 
majestic harmonies, the wisdom of Him who ordained them 
from everlasting; and claims that, by irresistible and incontro- 
vertible evidence, to use the noble words of Aristotle, “every 
motion refers us to a Mover, and it were but an endless adjourn- 
ment of causes, were there not an infinite immoveable Mover.” 
Returning from these heights of space to our own globe, he presents 
to us its structural constitution as eminently expressive of design ; 
brings before us the long series of geological changes as leading 
continually on toward the development of higher and more 
perfect life upon it: and shows us how all the apparent confu- 
sions of these changes—the vast catastrophes, the deep and 
wide disruptions, its crust has undergone—have all been sub- 
serving purposes of supreme importance to its present constitu- 
tion and inhabitants. Looking within this architectural structure 
of the earth, we find the beautiful phenomena of chemical com- 
bination—the law whereby all bodies, elementary or compound, 
unite in definite and unvarying proportions, or in multiples of 
these—attesting the predominance of arithmetical order and 
precision everywhere; and the not less beautiful phenomena of 
crystallization, revealing as universally throughout inorganic 
nature the order of geometric form. 

But beyond this realm of the inorganic, we reach another 
field where the beauty, order, and symmetry, become ever 
more impressive and suggestive. A new force now enters on the 
scene: that Lire which, from the humblest lichen, or the rudi- 
mentary cell out of which that lichen builds itself up, to its 
consummate development in Man, presents certain invariable and 
broadly-marked characteristics, which constitute its entire phe- 
nomena a class per se. In this organic world, according to the 
profound definition of Kant, “all the parts are mutually means 
and end.” Hence design is here, if not more really, yet more 
sensibly apparent; and the philosophical postulate of it has 
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been—wisely or unwisely—formally recognised as here a legiti- 
mate instrument of scientific research. Through all its varieties 
of genera and species, from its humblest microscopic forms, up to 
its noble and long-enduring forest monarchs, we find the plant 
appropriating from air, earth, and water, its fitting nourish- 
ment; assimilating it by a chemistry so subtle, that it eludes all 
research and defies faintest imitation; and elaborating out of 
the same few elements secretions as countless, structures as 
varied, as are its countless species. We know that, in the 
process of doing so, it is purifying that atmosphere which else 
would soon refuse to sustain all higher life; and that through 
this process it is working-up the crude material of earth into 
appropriate nutriment for that higher life. We see it endowed 
with a power in some respects more wonderful still; each one 
according to its kind providing that, though the individual die, 
the species shall survive; and by processes. of reproduction 
generically similar, but specifically different .for every tribe, 
securing this successional existence with unvarying precision and 
unfailing certainty. 

Ascending still another step, we find the animal superadding 
to this life of assimilation and reproduction yet higher and more 
wonderful vital functions ; endowed with the faculty of voluntary 
motion, and provided with means for the exercise of this faculty 
of the most exquisitely beautiful and delicate kind; endowed 
with the still nobler faculty of nervous sensation, and the appa- 
ratus of this ever the more elaborate and refined, the higher we 
ascend in the scale of species. Here, too, the fact of Divine 
goodness first explicitly emerges before us;* for everywhere, 
through every tribe and species, the normal condition of this 
power of motion, of this faculty of sensation, is enjoyment; and 
enjoyment proportioned to the subtlety of the elaboration, and 
to the general perfection of this animal life. 

And all that is wonderful in humbler organizations—nutrition, 
reproduction, muscular irritability and its concomitant voluntary 
motion, and above all, nervous sensibility—reaches its culmina- 
tion in Man. In him, the capability of assimilation embraces a 
range beyond what all other organizations possess; the faculty 
of reproduction is characterized by conditions peculiar to him; 





* This, however, can be held true alone in the sense of the goodness being 
first perceptively realized by us, from the second term of the condition only 
now presenting itself. We cannot logically sever the phenomena of organism 
from those inorganic conditions, in connexion with and dependence on which 
they subsist. The true statement undoubtedly is, that the illustration of good- 
ness emerges in the mutual adaptation and assimilation of the two things. For, 
let one of these inorganic conditions be changed, and suffering, not enjoyment, 
death, not life, become the necessary conditions of sensation. 
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the apparatus of muscular irritability attains its most wonderful 
and most harmonious complexity; the system of nervous orga- 
nization presents features in all else unknown, or but dimly and 
initially shadowed forth. Even as to the life which he shares 
with the animals he subdues to his will, man crowns and heads 
the series of them all. But in him there emerges also a new 
and higher life. Intelligence and emotion are his special cha- 
racteristics. In the animal, indeed, we have an apparent intel- 
ligence in certain respects surpassing his; yet so distinguished 
im very kind from his, that we name it instinct, not intelligence ; 
and esteem its most wonderful manifestations as, so far as the 
subjective consciousness of the animal is concerned, inferior to the 
humblest outgoings of the human intelligence.* In his cognitive 
structure, we find Perception drawing from the whole objective 
universe its countless and ever-changing images; these not 
only received, but retained and stored up within—not one, there 
is reason to believe, ever escaping or being obliterated—and this 
with an energy definitively proportioned to the energy of the per- 
ception that grasped them; stored away, too, in silence and 
darkness, else would they crowd antl jostle each other into irre- 
trievable and hopeless confusion; but not stored away beyond 
our reach; coming forth again and reproduced in full im- 
pressiveness, conformably with varied and beautiful laws,—not 
in the order of their first reception, but in strict and obedient 
accordance with our need: and these stored-up perceptions, now 
become ideas, no longer dealt with alone in their first naked 
simplicity, but by various processes transformed, combined, 
reduced to simpler elements,—now generalization synthetizing, 
and now abstraction analysing them, and, last and highest of 
all, imagination creating from out them its own nobler, fairer, 
and brighter world than any they have shown. 

His emotional life brings before us phenomena perhaps more 
impressive still. On the threshold of his being, Alarm stands 
forth as the watchful sentinel against every danger, and Anger 
in its various modifications starts up as the prompt resenter of 
all attack. Wonder hovers bewildered, enchanted, or awed, but 
always fascinated, before the unfamiliar, the unexpected, and the 
majestic. Complacency or satisfaction, from its humblest and 





* The author, in common with many other distinguished names, inclines to 
identify in the instinct of animals “the speeial presence of Divine agency—the 
immediate operation of the Divine Mind.” Is it not, however, a fatal objection 
to this view, that this instinct is absolutely and utterly blind ?—that it works 
with as beautiful precision and as unfailing certainty in circumstances where the 
issues toward which it naturally tends are physically impossible, as where the 
reverse is the case? The caged and isolated bi will build her nest as ela- 
borately, and incubate on nothing as sedulously, as her freer and happier fellow. 
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most nearly animal phases, up to the purest and most spiritual 
joy, bears witness to the goodness which made it the normal 
affirmation of the whole emotional life,—the tone which, unin- 
vaded by disturbing forces, it ever tends to strike. That principle 
which, in its offensive and evil forms, we know as pride and 
vanity, ruled by conscience and guided by judgment, enables us 
justly to estimate ourselves by the side of others, and to assume 
and hold our true position with regard to them; and that cognate 
principle which, also involving this element of self-comparison, 
yet, known as modesty and humility, shrinks from all self-asser- 
tion, sometimes with an over-sensitive and injurious weakness, 
lends its peculiar grace and charm wherever it is true and pure. 
Tenderness, affection, love—by whatever generic name we may 
designate the varied class of emotions thus represented—under 
a hundred forms and phases, from the clinging trust of the infant 
up to the high devotion of patriotism and the fervent zeal of 
philanthropy, everywhere and always shadows forth the nature of 
Him, of whom and in whom it is; and through the enjoyment 
invariably attendant on its exercise implicitly attests His 
goodness. 

So far in this life of emotion, the animal presents initial and 
shadowy representation of what we find in Man. But there still 
remains in him that which has no resemblant or analogon in it. 
The emotion of taste, the faculty of realizing harmony, sublimity, 
and beauty, wherever his eye may turn, secures to him ever- 
varying enjoyment, feeds him with food more ethereal than 
his animal being knows, and educates him continually on 
toward higher and wider capabilities. And the impulse of 
desire, one in kind though manifold in form—as desire of life, of 
action, of knowledge, of power ;—multiform, too, in phase, as 
simply desire, and also as hope, expectation, confidence, ambition 
—it is impossible to over-estimate the importance of this alike 
for individual and generic humanity. But for the impulsion of 
this, nations would permanently abide in the rudest indifference 
of barbarism. And the life of the individual would inevitably 
stagnate at its very springing, did not this ever-active emotion 
continually impel it on; leave no rest possible in any attain- 
ment; make of every attainment alone new incentive onward ; 
quicken and energize all other powers and faculties, and incite 
them into constant activity; and, “even in the hour of death, 
amid the withdrawal of all the objects of present desire, carry the 
soul forward in hope and triumph to other and higher regions of 
mental and moral development.” 

Such is a hurried and general outline of the illustrative evidence 
brought forward by Principal Tulloch in support of his theme. 
Thus have we tracked the entire course of natural phenomena, 
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from their more simple and massive up to their more subtle and 
recondite manifestations, and found in all the variety the generic 
unity of order or design; and order beneficent from the point 
where beneficence admits of being perceptively realized by us. 
Admitting the preliminary logic irrefragable, and the proof suffi- 
cient, we thus attain the fact of an intelligent and beneficent 
Cause, to whom this order is, through mediation how long soever 
of special or general laws, ultimately referable. 

A further question, however, now presents itself: Is the intelli- 
gent Cause thus brought before us God? As thus brought before 
us, is the idea thus elaborated commensurate with our philo- 
sophical definition of Deity? Two attributes, or rather two 
aspects of the same attribute, are essential according to that 
definition, and these indeed include and involve every other— 
Infinitude, Eternity. Does this argument from Design conduct 
us up to these? Does it supply such clear enunciation of them 
as logically entitles us to infer them of the Cause it has unfolded? 
According to every expounder of the argument we know, Mr. 
Tulloch not excepted, it provides overpowering suggestion and 
illustration of them. Nature presents to us masses of stupendous 
magnitude, urged on with stupendous force, and these are sug- 
gestive and illustrative of infinitude; she exhibits time-cycles 
of stupendous length, and these are suggestive and illustrative of 
eternity. Is this consonant with our conception of infinitude 
and eternity? Is the first merely the exhaustless multiple of 
finitude? the second merely the exhaustless multiple of time ? 
When our conception of these realities attempts philosophic defi- 
nition of itself, such form as the following is that which it 
assumes: the Infinite is that which transcends conditions of 
space; the Eternal is that which transcends conditions of 
time.* How transcends, we can only define by a series of nega- 
tions, which are mere repetitions, varied in form or special in 
bearing, of the general statement. Does the arguer from Design, 
with his multiples of largeness and his accumulations of years, 
conduct us up to this conception, and clothe with it the intelligent 
Cause he claims to have discerned? Does he even aid us toward 
the realization of it? So far as he keeps within the limits of his 
own argument, and holds on in his own track of discovery, he 
does the reverse. He conducts us to a conception not simply 
immeasurably inferior, but directly opposed, to the true one. He 





* To speak, then, of the infinitude of space, or the eternity of nature, is 
simply a adler absurdity, involving a contradiction in terms. Space may 
be abe ess, but it is not ¢herefore infinite; nature may be originated from 
everlasting, but it is not therefore eternal: for its everlasting duration would 
still be a mere series of endless successions; or, in other words, of subjection 
to the essential conditions of time. 

(Vol. LXIV. No. CXXVI.]—New Senizs, Vol. VIII. No, II. Z 
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leads us to apprehend infinitude as differing in degree alone from 
finitude, and eternity as differing in degree alone from time. He 
overwhelms our fancy with the enormous masses of the stars, 
and bids us labour to conceive the strength of the arm that hurls 
them on through space; and therein suggests to us infinitude as 
a possibly measurable thing. He presents to us a series of suc- 
cessional acts of Divine volition; exhibits, for example, succes- 
sional creations of genera and species upon earth; and thus 
tends to invest his intelligent Cause with the quality of succes- 
sional existence; or, in other words, to make Him not eternal 
—or unrelated to time, but only everlasting—or everduring in 
time.* 

But furthermore: Is the idea thus wrought out commensurate 
with the practical demand of our nature, the practical need of 
our life, with regard to God? What is it we thus demand in 
Him? Undoubtedly the philosophic definition implicitly includes 
all these requirements ; but these define themselves here under 
more explicit and concrete forms. One on whom we may with- 
out reserve depend, to whom we may without reserve be subject ; 
in whom we realize such qualities as shall entitle Him to claim 
sovereignty over us, unconditioned save by the conditions He has 
Himself imposed upon our being. Here also the argument from 
design seems to us wholly and hopelessly defective; defective 
not in any particular statement of it, but inherently and by its 
very nature. It does not elaborate for us or prove to us such an 
one as our nature thus demands. It presents one, how great 
soever, yet great with the very greatness of man, and only greater 
by comparison than he is. The process of its proof is by an 
order which we can investigate and lay bare; an order thus 
shown to be essentially not above our faculties, and therefore not 
above the possibility of our achieving. Captain Cook was god 
to the South Sea Islanders through process identical with this ; 
only so much more legitimately, that his achievements wholly 
transcended their comprehension. But it is hardly a question of 
reasoning so much as one of facts. I see men who can evoke 
and elaborate designs, can control schemes of order, which sur- 
pass my present comprehension and exceed my present ability ; 
but their having the power to do so fails to awaken the first and 
faintest germ of inclination to subject my intelligent and moral 
will to theirs. You tell me that a little care and study would 





* Undoubtedly our being can only identify these acts as successional emana- 
tions of Divine will; and this for the simple reason that that being is condi- 
tioned by space and time. But this only brings out the more palpably the 
inherent vice of this inductive argument, exhibiting us compelled, by its very 
method, to transfer our own essential weakness to the infinite One; and to 
vitiate and degrade, through our subjectivity, the objective reality of His being. 
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make all these superiorities of design plain before’me, and thus 
remove all fancied superiority in him who devises and controls 
them. I answer that, for aught you have shown me or proved to 
mé, a little further care, thought, opportunity, might make these 
other supremacies, these transcendencies of design, equally plain, 
and thus set aside the claim you imply that their designer should 
rule over'me. You have shown me one mightier, wiser, more 
beneficent, perhaps, than any man I know or than ever has been 
known ; but by the very method and form of your showing, one 
simply mighty, wise, beneficent even as man is so; excelling by 
comparison and degree alone, not in kind, and leaving it for all 
your showing still a question whether man shall not, in the 
evolving of his individual or his generic life, yet overpass this 
excelling by degree. You demand that to this mightier, wiser, 
more benignant Man, not by you proven even all-mighty, all- 
wise, all-benignant, my intelligence, reason, and will shall bow 
in absolute and unconditional submission. I answer it is simply 
impossible. There is that within which demands, with an energy 
above my own control, not indefinitely but infinitely more than 
this, in Him upon whom it shall be my conscious freedom to 
depend, to whom my conscious dignity to be subject. This, it 
may be indefinite human mind which you have shown to me, is 
still logically and philosophically as far from God as the hum- 
blest and weakest human mind on earth. I accept the great 
reality which every philosophy has appropriated with a clearness 
and vigour proportioned to its own approximations toward highest 
and most ultimate truth, and which has been expressed with 
unapproached simplicity in the words, “In the image of God 
God made man.” But your scheme necessarily and inevitably 
states the converse as identically true—that God is in the image 
of man; and this I reject as an utter unreality. I cannot ex- 
plain the difference. IfI could, the mere fact of its explanation 
would make it at once to cease; for such explanation would 
include comprehending the Incomprehensible. But it is there. 
Every age has testified to its being there: even those of the Zeus 
and the Jove still recognised behind their indefinite Man the 
“unknown God;” the nameless, formless, uncomprehended Power 
and Energy of which the Zeus and the Jove were but special 
manifestive forms. Every human heart realizes its being there: 
woe to him in whom that realization is utterly overlaid and 
silenced by such schemes and systems as yours !—practical idol- 
atry, practical atheism, is the sure result, and weakness, wander- 
ing, and fall, or madness and despair; for that on which you bid 
him lean is a broken reed. I ask for God the Creator, and you 
lead me to a human, or, it may be, superhuman arranger. 


That Principal Tulloch has so far seen this defect in the argu- 
zZ2 
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ment from design is manifest from his third Section, entitled 
Moral Intuitive Evidence. That he has not appreciated its 
overwhelming force against all inductive argument whatever, 
seems to us plain, not only from the general tenor of that 
section, but from the superficial and somewhat supercilious treat- 
ment that, in his first Section, he gives to what really amounts 
to one form of stating it, by Mr. Lewes. , 

The argument of this third Section is summarily as follows:— 
After briefly re-stating what has already been brought out in his 
preliminary argument—that the Theistic evidence rests on a 
definite spiritual philosophy, and can there alone be main- 
tained; and re-asserting in fuller detail the primary fact that 
there is an essence in man distinct from and above nature, 
manifesting itself as a true causal energy and power ;—the 
author proceeds to elucidate another relation of this free rational 
activity, this soul in man. ‘Toward the objective universe it 
asserts itself as the E.go, as to all action free and unconditioned 
by ab extra necessities, its freedom directed and controlled alone 
from within itself. But within itself it identifies another and a 
deeper Essence ; an Essence not objective to it after the same 
kind as the universe is, for therein its own subjectivity con- 
sciously rests and is included; an essence toward which it 
realizes personal relation, and in which it therefore realizes the 
existence of quality correspondent to its own personality.* 
“The human self irresistibly suggests a divine Self: the limited 
cause, an absolutely original and unlimited Cause.” 

It realizes this Essence not alone as a physical and intellectual 
power and energy. For, coincident and cosentaneous with this 
revelation within of a Personality in whom our being subsists, 
there speaks the revelation of Conscience; there emerges the 
intuition of right and wrong, the obligation of duty, the faculty 
that not only distinguishes between good and evil, but that 





* We question if any greater stumbling-block has been thrown in the way 
of the spiritual Pantheist, than the expression, a personal God. He feels, and 
we think justly, that “a personal Infinite” is a contradiction in terms. We 
believe the difficulty would at once be obviated, were the simple explanation 
given that, by all such expressions, we mean alone to indicate the quality which, 
in and for the Divine infinitude, corresponds to the personality of the human 
finitude. We cannot too strongly insist on what we have already referred to, 
that “God is in the image of man” is not and cannot be the true converse of 
“Man is made in the image of God ;” for the extent to which men, forgetting 
this, have transferred the human personality, with all its inevitable limitations, 
to the infinite and eternal One, lies at the root of all the perversions of Theo- 
sophy and of Christianity that have ever been, And the constant employment 
of such phrases as those now referred to, without comment or explanation, does, 
we are convinced, greatly aid this tendency toward anthropomorphizing Deity. 
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claims us as the subjects and servants of good. This voice 
within the soul asserts itself authoritatively. It demands our 
obedience to its behests; it swiftly and surely avenges our dis- 
obedience, and “brings us trembling before its judgment-seat.” 
But this law within attests a lawgiver; nay, the absolute and 
unconditional authority it claims bears its full significance, 
receives its last explanation, alone when we recognise it to be 
the immediate voice of that Lawgiver within the soul. And, 
inasmuch as this voice authoritatively claims us as the servants 
of right, it therein asserts the holiness of Him whose voice it is. 
It identifies goodness and righteousness as one and the same 
quality under different aspects, and claims this quality as the 
absolute property of Him who thus reveals Himself; good- 
ness, in degree wherein the soul in its moral freedom accepts 
and fulfils the good; righteousness, according as it opposes and 
rejects it. 

One element, however, still is wanting to complement all here- 
tofore elaborated, and to complete our philosophic conception, 
to satisfy our practical need, with regard to God—Infinity. We 
have as yet only attained an Essence superior to man, claiming 
authority over him, defined indeed by his consciousness as abso- 
lute and unconditioned, but necessarily only so defined in relation 
to his own subjectivity. This essence may be less than Deity. 

“Mind begins in faith, in holding for true the objective pre- 
sented to it in sensible perception.” Intuitively, or by faith, it 
also realizes a supersensible. We identify this sensible as a fact 
of which we can give no further explanation ; we likewise identify 
this supersensible as a fact, apprehended, but not comprehended. 
But we only apprehend, we fail to comprehend it, because we 
realize it as the Infinite; as therefore transcending all logical 
definition; as a truth of the Reason, which the laws of the 
Understanding do not and cannot include. As an idea, it is 
definable alone by negations: as an intuition, all the forms of 
the logical understanding—time, space, existence, the human 
soul itself—are not simply included in it, but are alone partial or 
temporary manifestations of it. This infinite is not a cold 
abstraction ; in our consciousness of it, it separates itself dis- 
tinctly and practically from the mere all of things into which the 
Materialistic Pantheist would resolve it. Neither is it, as Kant 
asserted, a mere subjective idea, necessary to complete the circle 
of our own self-consciousness, but representing no reality of 
being. For the soul realizes it as objective to itself; and com- 
pletes by it that Personality to which its own personality or 
freedom in the last resort refers itself, that Energy which gives 
to Conscience its authoritative commission and voice. This 
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Infinite, then, reveals itself to the soul not as a mere abstraction, 
not as a mere notion of the logical understanding, but as the 
Living Ong; in other words, as God. 

'. It will, we think, be apparent from this analysis of the argu- 
ment, and still more from a careful perusal of Mr. Tulloch’s own 
statement of it, that, while the section embodying it is entitled 
Moral Intuitive Evidence, the entire process is a purely logical 
or inductive one. Indeed, the author himself not only claims 
this portion of his evidence as simply a homogeneous part of the 
general scheme, but explicitly repudiates the recognising it in 
any other light. To this we shall hereafter have occasion to 
refer. 

Were Order, alike structural and phenomenal, the universal 
eharacteristic of the scheme of things ; could we take cognizance 
alone of what approved itself to our consciousness as wise and 
beneficent design,—it might be possible for us to accept the 
argument thus elaborated as conclusive ; or, rather, the need for 
such argument were to a very ‘great extent taken away. But, 
turn where we may, there is darkness as well as light ; and dark- 
ness so obtrusive even amid all the light, that it has lain, a dark- 
ness that may be felt, on many an aching heart in every age. 
And pre-eminently so in our own age. Of purely speculative 
infidelity we have still, perhaps, more than enough; though we 
believe much that is so called and considered is at root far other 
than this. But such is not—and heartily do we thank God for 
it—the prevalent characteristic of the scepticism of the day. 
That has its source in the deep and dire perplexities which a 
peculiarly intense perception of the disorders and anomalies of 
being induce. Let who will so designate it, we dare not apply 
to this the harsh name of infidelity. ‘To us it seems rather the 
struggling toward full experience and realization of a firmer, a 
purer, and a higher faith. For it is the effort of the heart to 
find the “ Father which is in heaven” everywhere, that makes 
these dark shadows on His universe such deep perplexities: it is 
the effort of the soul to see its own Ideal in all things manifested, 
that makes its trust to falter before such counter and apparently 
irreconcilable manifestations. 

It had hardly been possible at the present day for any treatise 
on Theistic evidence to have evaded reference to these anomalies, 
or to the difficulties thence arising. But we conceive Mr. Tulloch 
is entitled to special thanks for the fearlessness with which he has 
faced them, and the fulness with which he has stated them. And, 
however we may dissent from his initial or suggestive attempts 
at explanation, we honour the moral courage and manful honesty 
with which he has come forward to accept this, the true burden of 
his theme. 
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In the elucidation of order, we started with the simpler and 
more massive phenomena of the material universe. In the eluci- 
dation of disorder,—of what we can no otherwise identify than as 
anomalies and confusions,—we might equally commence here. 
Nor can we at all accept, as logically conclusive and satisfactory, 
the solution under which Mr. Tulloch ineludes all such anomalies 
up to those which present themselves in the realm of sentient 
being: the solution, namely, that these anomalies are excep- 
tional ; and that we are therefore called on or entitled to infer of 
them as only the undeveloped and partial appearances of a pro- 
longed and far-extended evolving order. For against the Theistic 
conclusion as inductively attained, this solution only postpones 
the question ; and forces on us the further demand,—if the work 
ef ONE all powerful and all wise, whence the necessity for the 
present imperfection and disorder, for the postponement of the 
sonsummated order ? 

With this brief reference, however, we pass on from this class 
of phenomena, where the anomalies are rather negative with 
regard to the Theistic conclusion than affirmative against it, 
to a class where the disorders are, according to the deepest truth 
of appearance we can attain to, directly at variance with it. To 
all sentient animal existence we find two invariable and inevitable 
eonditions attached,—Pain, and Death. Pain, the inheritance of 
all from the ovum or the womb, and the capability of it exactly 
correspondent to the capability of enjoyment; Death, sometimes 
accruing in what we call natural course, but far more frequently 
sudden, violent, and tortured. ‘The most insignificant cannot 
escape the first; the strongest cannot overbear or the most subtle 
elude the last. ‘These conditions have not been incidentally or 
extrinsically induced, as certain theologians even yet would have 
us to believe, though this would but make the difficulty more 
antitheistic still: they are inherent in the very scheme of animal 
existence. Not only is it the same nerve that thrills with enjoy- 
ment and quivers with agony, but, as things exist, the one action 
is the universal and necessary correlative of the other. And 
equally for death provision is made throughout all this realm of 
hfe. The whole structural conditions are such that other than 
death, when the appointed course is run, is simply an impossi- 
bility; while, moreover, the violent death of one great class of 
animal existence is a first and essential condition to the sustain- 
ment of the life of another. Nowhere throughout all this realm 
shall we find design more elaborate, adaptation more exquisite, 
than in the teeth of the shark or the talons of the eagle, the claws 
of the tiger or the poison-fang of the serpent; nowhere order 
more impressive than in the structural provisions of the creatures 
of prey. This fact, then, of sensational pain and death among 
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the lower animals, we are constrained to accept not as anaccident 
of creation, but as an inherent part of its design. 

As we found the manifestations of order cumulative and inten- 
sifying as we ascended in the scale of being, till they attained 
their culmination in man, so is it with these manifestations of 
disorder also. If in man the capability of sensational pleasure is 
more intense, varied, and refined than in all beneath him, so too 
is that of sensational suffering. If in him the entire conscious- 
ness of life is loftiest and most consummate, to him the stern 
reality of death comes with the darkest and saddest power. And 
with him the capability of suffering is not confined to his sensa- 
tional being. All he can there experience is light and transitory 
compared to his faculty of intellectual pain and emotional 
anguish. This sorrow—as it may distinctively be called—broods 
with varied power but unvarying presence over every life, — 
burdens and oppresses every heart. It not less clearly than the 
grave attests the universal brotherhood ; high and low, rich and 
poor, male and female, young and old—it claims the lives of all 
as its subjects, the hearts of all as its seats. And here, too, we 
find the same correspondence between the capacities for pleasure 
and pain. The higher and more refined the individual faculty of 
intellectual and emotional enjoyment, the deeper and more intense 
is that of the converse pain. The more true and pure the love 
—of friend to friend, of husband to wife, of parent to child—the 
keener is the anguish of severance and loss. 

When from the individual we turn to the generic or social life 
of humanity, the mystery darkens and deepens still; so darkens 
and deepens that many a one, who has borne or would bear 
without faltering all amount of personal pain and anguish, falters 
and droops before this awful presence. For illustration of these 
social evils we need but to look around us in our own favoured 
land, where every corrective and ameliorative energy has been at 
work for a time, and with a steadfastness, resolution, and zeal, 
elsewhere unknown. Mere inequalities of station, position, and 
wealth, even of intellectual and moral endowment, we believe 
every reasonable mind would at once accept as at least no serious 
obstacles in the way of the full Theistic conclusion. But what 
thoughtful mind or generous heart can stand other than bewil- 
dered, oppressed, and appalled, trembling on the verge of the 
despairing world-chorus of Richter’s dream, “ We are all orphans, 
you and I; we have no Father!"—before the crushing poverty, the 
intensity of misery, the depth of degradation, that everywhere 
oe themselves as the allotted portions not of isolated indivi- 

uals, but of masses, we may say of classes, of our population ? 
Our evolving civilization seems by a dire resistless necessity to 
crush these masses down the more in its triumphant progress. 
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Our advance in mechanical arts, with apparent inevitableness, in 
some direction or other deepens the degradation and extends the 
wretchedness. And all the palliatives human ingenuity has yet 
devised, or human zeal applied, have far less than kept pace with 
the gathering and strengthening flood. 

But nearly the entire category of human suffering, and pre- 
eminently of this stern reality of social degradation, by almost 
universal consent refers itself to a deeper fact—the existence in 
man of moral evil. Here in very deed the mystery culminates. 
Here lies the awful fact which every age, which almost every 
mind and heart, has recognised as the most utterly hopeless of 
logical reconciliation with the full Theistic conclusion. Hypo- 
theses unnumbered have been elaborated to meet this stern and 
brooding presence of existence; the hopelessness of the reconci- 
liation sought has been in nothing shown more clearly than in 
this—that the more nearly these hypotheses seemed to approach it, 
the more surely they were found, when pushed to their fair con- 
clusion, to eliminate from this evil the reality which conscience 
authoritatively asserted of it. Such too is the peculiar character 
of this disorder that, if we cannot evade it, or nullify its bearmgs 
on the Theistic argument, it is logically entitled to overbear all 
the affirmative evidence of beneficent design, derived from capa- 
bility or diffusion of enjoyment. That enjoyment may have a 
wider range, embracing as it does the entire realm of animal 
existence ; but it is in comparison absolutely superficial and tran- 
sitory. ‘This moral disorder affects the life of the highest of 
creation ; affects it in every deep and high relation it knows or 
can possibly know; affects it without break or pause from the 
beginning to the end of all we see; and we see not how it shall 
cease to affect it world without end. Weighed in the balance 
against it, all this animate enjoyment, even all the intellectual 
and emotional enjoyments of humanity, become trifles light as air. 
And therefore, unless intellectual reconciliation of it with the all- 
wise benignity of the Infinite can be attained, whatever logical 
conclusion we may arrive at from consideration of the first be- 
comes, as a truth of the understanding, correspondingly more 
than neutralized and overborne. This darkness is simply im- 
measurably darker than all that brightness is bright. 

Such are the salient features of the general difficulty which 
impedes or threatens the Theistic conclusion: the more defined 
and prominent manifestations of what we must identify as dis- 
order, through the very same laws of our mental constitution 
which enable us to realize the converse manifestations as of order. 
Can we accomplish full logical explanation of them? Can we 
either eliminate the facts themselves from all relation to the 
Theistic conclusion; or eliminate from out them those features 
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which constitute them obstacles to its full elucidation? The 
first seems impossible, otherwise than by adopting in some form 
or other the dualistic hypothesis of an ultimate and coequal ex- 
istence of light and darkness, good and evil, order and disorder ; 
and this, it is hardly necessary to say, is to abandon the whole 
ease. The second, then, alone remains to us; and toward this, 
accordingly, have been directed all attempts for the logical or in- 
ductive completion of the argument. Too often our theologians 
of every grade have either slurred over this branch of the subject 
altogether, or evaded it by what we can no otherwise designate 
than as pious frauds, or sought to silence every questioning by the 
assertion of certain dogmas which Reason and Understanding 
alike reject as entitled to be logically conclusive on it. Mr. 
Tulloch has approached the subject in other spirit: sincerely 
seeking to state it fully, and meet it earnestly and truthfully ; and 
moreover avoiding all dogmatism whatever on it. Let us now 
see how far his elucidation avails; premising in justice to him 
that it is tendered as simply initial and suggestive; as at most 
diminishing the amount of the difficulty, leaving a large residuum: 
still unresolved. ; 

First, then, as to pain and death in the animal creation. With 
regard to these, and also to human suffering so far as it is sensa- 
tional alone, he claims our attention to the following specialities. 
Enjoyment is the normal and prevalent, suffering the abnormal 
and exceptional, state of the nervous system. Sensational enjoy- 
ment and suffering invariably present themselves as_ strictly 
parallel and correlative; we only know the faculty of that enjoy- 
ment as conditioned and complemented by the parallel faculty of 
that suffering.* Then, as regards animal death, he states it as 
essential to the fullest possible display of the Divine goodness in 
the manifestations of happy sentient existence; that without it 
“this enjoyment could only have been imparted within a compa- 
ratively very limited extent ;’ that moreover, death is, “in what- 
ever form, a destiny toward which the brute creation blindly 
tends,t and which for the most part overtakes it with a swift deci- 
sion that gives a minimum of pain ;” that the system of prey is in- 
dispensable to the very being of one large class of animal ex- 
istence, and therefore of animal enjoyment, while the animals of 





* The author has here been betrayed into what seems to us a very strange 
inadvertence, Though he only states the case hypothetically, his reasoning 
assumes it as possible that it was impossible for the Infinite to have willed into 
being the capability of sensational pleasure unlinked with that of suffering. 
This is practically to abandon the entire argument. 

+ This, however, can be asserted alone in the sense of the animal having no 
true precognition of the nature of death: while the agony of fear under im- 
pending danger is certainly more than enough to compensate for i¢ the absence 
of such precognition, 
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prey generally inflict on their victims the minimum of suffering ; 
and finally that, apart from the system of prey, death ensues 
inevitably to insect and other hosts, from the mere size and 
weight of the larger tribes. 

We admit in one or two of these facts a very trifling amount 
of palliation; we cannot recognise in them all the faintest 
approach to explanation. They seem to us simply to postpone 
the question a step further back. We can logically recognise 
in them no more than this :—“ Whatever is, is best,—most highly 
illustrative of Divine wisdom and goodness,—just because it is.” 
They suggest or rather force on us the question—“ But why is it 
thus?” Why is nervous sensativity to pain the unvarying correla- 
tive of nervous sensativity to pleasure? Why, or rather in what 
true sense, is death indispensable to the fullest display and highest 
elaboration of life? All these things were comprehensible on the 
hypothesis of a merely finite or human arranger; but whence or 
how do such limitations arise on the resources of an infinite and 
eternal Creator? From such questionings we believe there is rest 
available to the heart and soul; but we also believe that the 
most searching logic, the most perfect induction, fails and shall 
always fail to provide even approach to answer. 

And now with regard to the culmination of the mystery in 
man :-—what explanation, what palliation, can we logically attain 
to? All else is comparatively trivial. It is the pressure and 
burden of this that has in every age constituted the great obstacle 
to full and general acceptance of the Theistic conclusion. It is 
pre-eminently this which has to be dealt with now, if multi- 
tudes of the most earnest, thoughtful, resolute amongst us are to 
be won back from the intellectual scepticism on the verge of 
which they are hovering, or into which they have already 
plunged. The old evasions, pious frauds, and subtle dogmatisms, 
fail us now: there is a spirit abroad against which they are all 
mere vanity. An impulse and passion has seized on men to look 
their life sternly in the face, frown and darken on them as it may. 
Scepticism has assumed a character of far truer and higher 
nobility than much that still bears the desecrated name of faith. 
It is breaking, almost fiercely, with old traditions in theology, 
philosophy, politics, social relations, everything, no longer in the 
spirit of dilettante philosophism, but in resolute determination 
to be done with fictions. And pre-eminently on this culminating 
Theistic difficulty will it have no evasions: if inductive process is 
to be admitted at all, it demands it shall be complete, It sternly 
and peremptorily refuses to allow the process to be so far 
employed, and illustrations how pregnant soever to be culled in 
support of the affirmative, while this great counter-fact is either 
evasively ignored, or dogmatically cast out from all relation to 
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the theme. Again we say, we thank God that it is so, and take 
courage from it ; for we know few signs of the age more sugges- 
tive of best hope for humanity. 

First, then, as to human sorrow. As to this sad reality of the 
life of man, Mr. Tulloch suggests that joy more prevails than 
sorrow; that, as with sensational pleasure and pain, we only 
know the capability of joy as conditioned with and complemented 
by the capability of sorrow, and therefore cannot comprehend 
the existence of the one apart from that of the other; and that 
the tendency of the operation of sorrow is toward amelioration 
and purification. Its stern but salutary working is to purge 
away innate selfishness; to energize all higher and purer aspira- 
tions ; to develop all fairest charities of patience, forbearance, 
and love toward humanity:—in one word, sorrow is a moral 
discipline. But it is a discipline; not such as is conceivable 
from good on toward higher and more perfect good, but from 
under the actual domination of evil toward the accepted 
sovereignty of good. And hence, as the question arises, whence 
the necessity for such a discipline ?—we are thrown back from it 
upon the still darker and more vital anomaly—moral evil. 

Secondly, as to social evils. Here also, whatever explanatory 
significance we can identify, only throws us back on this last 
anomaly. We may recognise, in the first place, through all the 
fearful prevalence and darkness of these evils, the reality of 
wisdom, goodness, and righteousness overruling all, and of order 
and good steadfastly though slowly struggling forth from this 
chaos of wretchedness and degradation. Then these evils assert 
themselves to take their rise, not in the inherent constitution of 
things, but—at least to a very great extent—in man’s violations 
of that constitutive order, in human selfishness and wrong: they 
are morally abnormal, as sensational pain is physically so. And 
lastly, many of those social phenomena which, in their higher 
intensity, we are compelled to recognise as evils, are simply the 
over-intensifying of conditions upon which the generic develop- 
ment of humanity, as we alone know it, absolutely depends. 

Thus, then, every form of the anomaly special to humanity 
refers us finally to this deepest one,—this deepest and darkest of 
all creation, all else apart from which might be to us but as a 
morning-cloud, which the advancing day-dawn of our being 
would utterly dispel. It has not escaped Mr. Tulloch’s acuteness 
that sufficient logical explanation is impossible here; and that 
the only course through which this darkness shall not, to our 
logical faculty, utterly overbear all the light, is such a one as may 
remove it altogether from the category of the Theistic argument. 
Such accordingly is the course he adopts: that he is successful 
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in his attempt, we think very few will be disposed to allow. His 
argument may be condensed into a single sentence :—Sin is in 
its very nature atheistic; therefore it can have no relational 
bearing on the Theistic argument. ‘ How can we intelligibly 
relate that to God, whose very essence consists in opposition to 
Him? ... In order that anything may be capable of explanation, 
it must exhibit some ground of reason; but here all is unreason.” 
This argument is so sincerely and earnestly advanced by the 
author, and he so strongly conveys to us the impression of its 
being satisfactory to himself, that we have striven hard to find in 
it something more than a mere play on words, but in vain. We 
cannot see that it has a shadow of true bearing on the question 
at issue. Sin is here: here in the universe of the infinite One; 
could we sever it from all relation whatever to Him, in the act 
of doing so we must sever from Him that attribute of infinity, 
and as potentially uncrown Him of deity, as we would by demon- 
strating the world to be self-originated. We admit its logical 
incomprehensibility ; we admit that it is the awful exponent of 
human free will ; we admit that it is inherently antitheistic and 
atheistic ; we admit that every logical reconciliation of it with 
the Divine perfection that ever has been or that can be formed, 
has ended and must end in eliminating all actuality from it. 
But, so long as we persist in applying inductive method to Him, 
so long do the vital laws of induction compel us to recognise 
this awful presence standing forth an accusing angel, and 
impugning every attribute of His Divinity. Refer it to human 
nature as we may, that nature, in its totality or not at all, refers 
itself to Him. Refine as we may regarding permissive and 
originative will, such distinction can have no reality for Him. 
Theorize as we may regarding the fuller revelation of His glory, 
the higher good of His creatures, purposed and wrought out 
through this dark anomaly, the moral consciousness within us 
repudiates, as the last and most subtle expression of atheistic 
will, all justification of means by end. No explanation, no 
reconciliation, no palliation even, is logically possible here ; and, 
inasmuch as this darkness overpasses immeasurably all the light, 
we are compelled in its presence to recognise that our inductive 
Theistic argument utterly fails:—that, so far as we have gone, 
we have not “evidence that there is a Being, all powerful, wise, 
and good, by whom everything exists.” 

Does Revelation*® assist us in clearing away the mystery, or in 





* While we adopt this term in its conventional reference, we beg distinctly 
to be understood as disclaiming that severance of it ix /ind from the entire 
Revelation of God—in Nature, Man, and History—which the majority of our 
Theologians seem insisting on the more strenuously and dogmatically, the more 
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complementing the inductive proof? Rejecting all specialities 
of detail, we take the two great salient facts which nearly every 
or every nominally Christian sect recognises as brought before us 
in that Revelation—the actuality of sin, and there being a re- 
demptive and restorative scheme in progress, issuing from and 
subsisting in the Divine holiness. ‘These two great. truths, 
asserted not only throughout all revelation, but implicitly on 
every page of human history, attain their culmination of distinct 
and emphatic statement in the manifestation of “ the Word made 
flesh.” The Christian scheme may be regarded as from first to 
last the declaration that this “evil shall not stand with God ;” 
that between Him and it there is essential and irreconcileable 
enmity; that it has no rightful place in His universe, but is 
there as an iniruding and antitheistic disorder; and that—to 
speak after the manner of men—He holds His very honour 
involved that this disorder shall cease to be. And, everywhere 
coincident with this declaration, evermore involved and inter- 
woven with it, is the cognate and complementary enunciation of 
the Divine love, that Man the sinner is still Man the child; that 
He who made him has “passed over the mountains of his ini- 
quities,” and drawn near for his redemption; the enunciation, 
explicitly embodied in the manifestation of the eternal Logos, 
that “He is reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
unto men their trespasses.” 

Is the great difficulty here encountered and removed? Oan 
we, by the light of this Revelation, attain to logical compre- 
hension or explanation of this crowning obstacle to complete 
inductive Theistic proof? Nay rather, by the very intensity 
with which is here explicitly asserted the actuality, the atheistic 
nature of moral evil, and implicitly by the very wonder of the 
redemptive and restorative means unfolded, is the essential 
mystery not the more deepened and intensified? Two things 
are stated to us as equally realities, as simultaneously existent in 
the universe of the Infinite One, but as inherently at variance 
with, and in hostility to, each other; need we wonder that, under 
the guidance of inductive Theism, Christianity soon ripened or 
rotted into Dualism or Manicheism? Apart from this manifes- 
tation of God in and to humanity, with all that even the rudest 
and most superficial hypotheses recognise as involved therein, it 
might have been possible for us to reason ourselves into the 
notion that sin was but a means to an end. Despite all counter 
assertion of our moral consciousness, we might have attained to 





all thoughtful and earnest minds are questioning it. Of our own age, as of all 
that have gone before, it will yet be seen that the wounds which Christianity 
has sustained at the hands of its friends have been deeper far than all its 
avowed enemies have been able to inflict. 
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conceiving it a mere necessary imperfection of createdness and 
finitude; the mere unperfection of developing and consummating 
good ; the mere invariable and inevitable correlative of good; or 
even the mere fiction of our own finite and unpenetrative con- 
ceptions. But now this is logically impossible, without poten- 
tially eliminating from the Christian scheme all that is peculiar 
in it. If the revelation of the Word in flesh is the imme- 
diate and authoritative Divine assurance that evil shall be de- 
stroyed, it is also and not less the similar assurance that evil is 
a reality and no fiction, no mere necessary imperfection of 
createdness, no essential and inherent part of the constitution of 
things. Nay more; so far as the logical faculty is concerned, it 
is the implicit assurance either that evil has come to exist in 
every sense irrespective and irrelative of the Divine infinitude, 
or that it has come to exist definitively related to Him and His 
ereative Will, in order that, after having darkened and desolated, 
how long and widely we cannot tell, it might be put partially or 
universally away.* We leave the inductive Theistic reasoner 
to take his choice between these two conclusions. We can see 
no other open to him; and of these two we can hardly decide 
which is most hopelessly fatal to his scheme. And if such ques- 
tionings and suggestions are charged with presumption and irre- 
verence, we transfer the blame to that scheme of argument which 
impels them on us. If we are called on to rest our faith in a 
Father and a God upon this process of argument, we are entitled 
to demand that the process shall be at least essentially complete. 
We maintain that it is not so; that it utterly and signally fails. 
We maintain that, whatever the amount of illustration it may 
educe of power, wisdom, and beneficence, it falls in the first 
instance indefinitely short of leading us up to what we can phi- 
losophically or practically accept as Deity. We maintain that, 
falling back so far on Intuition to aid it in this particular, it 
still leaves one great counter illustration untouched, which is 
logically sufficient to negative all the rest. We maintain, more- 
over, that, calling on Revelation to supplement its own defi- 
ciencies, it but calls forth this great anomaly into the intenser 
contrast with the Being it would define, with the qualities it 
would assign to Him. If it thus secures on the one hand the 
more explicit and definitive assertion of the Divine love, it thus 





* On the principle that the greater includes the less, we leave unnoticed the 
minor difficulty that, for all human perception and induction, the process of 
redemption and restoration has only most partially and rane availed. 
It is easy, with Mr. Tulloch, to refer this also back to human evil; but to say 
nothing of the degree in which it is zo¢ specifically referable thereto, there are 
very few who will not feel that it brings out the difficulty into still stronger 

more salient gloom. 
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wins on the other the correspondingly explicit and definitive 
assertion of the logically irreconcileable reality of this mystery. 
Nay, it is against the very darkness of the mystery that the 
brightness of the love stands out; while yet, for all inductive 
reasoning, for all logical comprehensibility, the more the dark- 
ness is shown as a reality, the more the love becomes a doubt. 

Is there, then, no other and no surer way? Are we doomed to 
wander on in this dim uncertainty, seeking rest and finding none, 
tortured incessantly by this tremendous doubt, hovering inces- 
santly on the verge of this deep despair? Has God indeed left 
himself without witness to the human heart and soul save this 
so uncertain sound, these partial harmonies of order thus 
drowned and lost amid these discords of fierce disorder? We 
believe He has not: we believe there is another surer and 
simpler way, high above this one as His thoughts are above 
man’s theughts. We believe the error lies in applying induc- 
tive process, or process strictly so called of any kind what- 
ever, to Him; and thus attempting to deal with Him as a mere 
phenomenon of being, parallel in kind to any other of its pheno- 
mena. We believe that thus are, if not originated, yet largely 
confirmed, those sad perplexities, those achings of mind and 
heart, which are at present so widely impelling the stronger 
toward intellectual scepticism, and—in conjunction with other 
motives—the weaker toward shelter under an infallible human 
authority, which shall assume to itself this aspect of the burden 
of their life. We think this surer way was explicitly and. of 
purpose indicated eighteen centuries ago by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, when he declared that “by faith we know that the 
worlds were made by God:” there is no mention of induction 
here. But, whatever may have been the conscious purpose with 
which these words were spoken, we believe they indicate the truth, 
and the whole truth, on this absorbing subject. God has not left 
himself without witness assured and sufficient; but He has 
placed that witness primarily in no objective manifestation of 
Himself,—not even in the manifestation in flesh of the Word that 
“was in the beginning with God,’— but in the very centre and 
vital seat of our consciousness. His primary and authoritative 
revelation of Himself is there. The heavens may “declare His 
glory, and the firmament show forth His handiwork ;” but they 
declare His glory, they show forth His handiwork, alone to this 
pre-existent faith-consciousness. ‘The Son may “show to us 
the Father ;” but except there had been this essential knowledge 
of the Father within us, even His words and the utterance of 
His life must have been to us unmeaning words or idle tales. 

This our knowledge, intuition, faith-consciousness—call it what 
we will—of His being, we regard as an ultimate fact of our con- 
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sciousness. We conceive that this reality of His being admits 
of no primary process of proof, evidence, demonstration even: 
and that the instant we attempt to apply such process to it, 
otherwise than in mere illustration of a reality self-revealing 
above all proof, that instant we degrade its character and de- 
stroy its certainty. We conceive that this faith-consciousness 
of the Infinite One, rests on a basis parallel in kind to that which 
sustains our consciousness of the objective universe,—nay, our 
self-consciousness itself; only that, inasmuch as the reality thus 
self-revealing includes in its infinitude those other realities, by 
so much is its self-assertion deeper and more vital still than theirs. 
Degrade the objects of either of these other phases of frith-con- 
sciousness to the realm of evidence; subject them primarily, and 
irrespective of this authoritative assertion of them, to attempts at 
inductive or logical proof, and doubt and denial of them become 
possible, and have ensued. So also with the great Reality who 
1s the object of this crowning faith. Call forth His being from 
the depths of its self-revealing within the soul; ignore for the 
time the fact of that self-revelation ; subject that being to these 
laws of inductive reasoning, to these processes of the logical 
understanding: and we inevitably end—where alone we ever can 
or ever will end while such remains our course—in doubt, per- 
plexity, or denial. ‘There is no “walking by sight” possible to 
us here, because this walking by sight involves not alone appre- 
hension but comprehension of its object; and in this light of the 
logical understanding we are as truly walking by sight as in that 
of the natural sun. 

It is not enough, with Principal Tulloch, to detach certain isolated 
portions of this self-assertion, and, weaving them into the general 
scheme of the inductive argument, endeavour thus to comple- 
ment its deficiencies. So treated, it loses all true authoritative- 
ness, and must stand or fall with the scheme of which it is thus 
degraded to form a subsidiary part. For this faith-consciousness 
of Deity, this direct and immediate self-revelation by the Infinite 
One to the soul, we claim authority absolute and without 
appeal: absolute against all counter appearances of the objec- 
tive universe; absolute above, as primary to, what has been 
distinctively called Revelation. We cannot conceive such Re- 
velation possible, save as the confirmative and definitive appeal 
to this one. We identify as the only sure and fundamental 
basis of all proof of that specific revelation its essential and 
glorious harmony with this primary one; its releasing it from 
those mists with which the weakness of the logical understand- 
ing tends to overlay it, and from those still worse confusions 
which the depravation of the moral will induces. That it has 
been thus to a certain extent overlaid and perverted,—that its 
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deep, still utterance struggles with difficulty forth through those 
mysterious conditions of evil which have enwrapped our being,— 
that it speaks to our consciousness rather as the faint, uncertain 
sound of « dream, than as. the still, small voice of the Eternal in 
us,—not only is beyond all doubt, but presents in one of its pro- 
foundest and most bewildering aspects the awful anomaly of 
man’s alienation from God. At the same time we cannot name 
one single agency which has done, und is doing, more towards 
this result, than inductive Theistic arguments of whatever kind. 
Still it is ever there; giving that inductive scheme itself the sug- 
gestion through which alone it becomes a possibility; and uncon- 
sciously degraded by the Theistic logician into the hypothetical 
postulate, apart from which he could not advance a single step. 
And that it is there, stronger in its self-affirmation than all 
reasonings, is, we are convinced, our security against these would- 
be Theistic arguings impelling us to their own logically inevitable 
conclusion,—Atheism or Dualism. ‘That there are depths of 
human degradation where it seems to be utterly silenced—where 
our keenest analysis may fail satisfactorily to identify its presence 
—is also a sad and fearful truth, But it were no more legitimate to 
question its reality and universality on the ground of such cases 
as these, than it were to question the reality of that aspect of its 
outward activity which we call Conscience, because men are found 
in whom Conscience seems as if utterly silenced and dead. Amid 
all intellectual overlayings and all moral perversions of it, it is 
ever there; and, as through the great appointed means and 
allotted discipline, these clouds begin to dissipate, the Reve- 
lation within begins to reassume its clearness, to reassert its full 
authority, and to win us back to the faith and trust, the 
obedience and submission, of children, toward the “ Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Here, then, we would take our stand. Evidence that there is “a 
Being all powerful, wise, and good, by whom everything exists,” 
fails us; but fails us because the theme transcends all evidence: 
because, in the very nature of things, we, the finite, cannot from 
the finite educe or reason out the Infinite; we, the merely im- 
mortal, cannot from the successional attain even to logical ap- 
prehension of the Eternal. But He witnesses to Himself within 
us all; He proclaims Himself, His injfinitude, there. This in- 
ward witness, in its essential nature and free unbiassed utterance, 
is authoritative and supreme. That it might be released from 
all false bias, of whatever kind, which has incidentally gathered 
around it; that it might receive the utmost degree of intellectual 
definition and specification that the nature of the logical faculty 
admitted; and that the fundamental truth thus self-revealing in 
us might be brought into special relation with our position as 
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beings against whom evil has prevailed; or, in other words, that 
we might behold the Father as He is and as He is self-revealing 
in us, not as our intellectual weakness acted on by our moral 
depravation presents Him; He has gtven to us that entire ob- 
jective Revelation, begun to be unfolded with Man’s first appear- 
ance upon earth and still unfolding, whose one great and final 
purpose, as enunciated by the Word Himself, is to “show us 
the Father.” But this inward witness solves for us no logical 
difficulties, provides for us no inductive completion of our The- 
istic argument. Only, asserting His infinitude, it assures that 
there is solution of them all in Him, and implicitly attests them 
all, as shadows upon His perfection, to be appearances alone, 
and not realities. Nay more: under the guidance and authority 
of this faith-consciousness of Him as the Infinite One, Induction 
herself might find, in all those dark anomalies and awful mys- 
teries that now perplex and defy her, far closer suggestion of 
His infinitude than all she has vainly thought to find in stellar 
magnitudes or cosmical variety; and to the soul, surrendered 
childlike to this faith-consciousness so wonderfully confirmed and 
illustrated by Bethlehem, Gethseniane, and Calvary, the more 
these mysteries transcend all logical reconciliation while yet this 
faith includes them all in Him, the more would they become the 
voice of the Eternal, sounding deep and solemn through all the 
ages, “ Be still, and know that I am Gop.” 


Art. II].—Marcus Tutus Cicero. 


1. Cicero in seinen Briefen. Von Bernhard Rudolf Abeken. 
8vo. Hannover: Hahn. 1835. 


2. An Account of the Life and Letters of Cicero. Translated 
from the German of Bern. Rud. Abeken. Edited by Charles 
Merivale, B.D. Post 8vo. London: Longmans. 1854. 


HE work of Dr. Abeken, which in the original bears the title 

of “ Cicero in his Letters,” has been twenty years before 

the public, and might not have attracted our notice at this 
moment, but for its recent appearance in an English dress. 
Of the translation, we shall speak presently: of the original, it 
will suffice to say that it is one of the most agreeable as well as 
learned of those monographies in which Teutonic scholars fre- 
quently, and English scholars rarely, display the fruits of their 
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academical studies. The diligence of our learned countrymen, 
at least in classical literature, seldom fructifies beyond the walls 
of the University, or survives the toil necessary for graduation. 
The colleges doubtless replenish their halls and combination- 
rooms with due succession of recruits; but the world at large 
benefits little by their acquirements, and the attainment of a 
degree in Arts, so far as regards literature, seems usually to 
produce a chronic attack of intellectual paralysis. 

This is not as it should be, nor what either the Universities or 
the world at large have a right to expect from the leisure secured 
by collegiate endowments to celibates in the prime of their age. 
Our riper and better scholars either quit their Alma-Mater for more 
remunerating vocations than that of public or private tuition, or 
pall and blunt their intellectual appetites, if indeed they survive 
the tripos-papers, by working up pupils to the goal which they 
themselves have passed. It is greatly to be desired that this 
evil should be reformed soon and altogether: that the higher 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor in Faculties should cease 
to be conferred merely in consideration of fee and reward; and 
the probationer for academical rank be induced or required to 
give at each stage of his ascent some token of his having con- 
tinued to cultivate the arts which he professes. By insisting 
that each candidate for a higher degree should manifest his fitness 
for it by some written evidence, we might manufacture at home 
instead of importing from abroad such books as Dr. Abeken’s, 
and, for example, supersede Middleton's life of the great Roman 
orator by a more critical and dispassionate record of his virtues 
and his foibles. 

The translation of Dy. Abeken’s “Cicero in his Letters” is 
very readable and accurate; it has been superintended by the 
most accomplished of the recent historians of Rome, and forms 
a graceful pendant to his admirable narrative of the events in 
which Cicero played so prominent a part. We gladly embrace 
the occasion to survey briefly the character and actions of one 
of the most remarkable men in one of the most memorable eras 
of the world. 

The days have long since passed in which Cicero’s character 
was an object of interest to men of the world and statesmen ; 
and the time is probably not far distant when, even in litera- 
ture, he will exist as a great name alone. It seems to us now 
almost incredible that a man so variously and incessantly occu- 
pied as Sir William Jones should have found leisure to peruse 
Cicero's writings once in every year: that men like Romilly and 
Sir James Mackintosh should have nerved themselves for their 
forensic or philosophical labours by the study of his books on 
ethics and rhetoric ; and that judges like Hale, and metaphy- 
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sicians like David Hume, should have regarded Cicero with 
the affection of docile pupils. More profound or more popular 
speculations have superseded his once much-read philosophical 
works: his pure Latinity is studied by those alone to whom 
college prizes are dear; his theories of law and government 
have been supplanted by Bentham and Mill; and the revolution 
in which he so vainly aspired to act as moderator-general has 
been eclipsed by the convulsions of modern times. The pith 
and humour of the ‘ Ciceronianus” of Erasmus have lost their 
savour, for Ciceronian worship is as extinct as that of Baal and 
Ashtaroth. 

Yet to the life and career of Cicero there clings an interest 
which will never entirely cease, so long as the great mutations of 
history continue to arrest the attention of mankind. His part was 
cast in the most stormy of political dramas, in the very central 
heat of the most protracted and sanguinary of revolutions. In 
a period of less than eight years the tempest which struck down 
the throne and altar of France, and with them the proudest and 
most corrupt of aristocracies, had exhausted its violence, and the 
fierce democracy which trampled om their ruins was itself bridled 
by a stronger military despotism. But the revolution which 
transferred the government and the provinces of Rome from the 
senate and the people to the Cesars, endured seventy years, 
broke out in each generation with fresh accessions of fury, 
vibrated beneath the entire structure of society, and only died 
down when there was no longer fuel to feed it. It was both a 
culminating and an inceptive epoch—culminating because there 
and then closed the misrule of that haughty oligarchy which had 
in the course of three centuries passed from the narrow borders 
of a single province of Italy to either terminus of civilization, 
curbing equally the Syrian, whose cities were already old when 
Athens was an unwalled village, and the Iberian, who still 
disdained the confinement of walls—incepting, for there and 
then Rome, under the severe tuition of Cesar, became for the 
first time conscious of its destiny to incorporate with itself the 
nations it had subdued. A few years after Cicero had fallen 
a victim to the Triumvirs, a youthful poet declared, in verses as 
prophetic as they are harmonious, that a new order of things had 
begun. Moreover, although an age of fierce civil strife, it was one 
also of great intellectual vigour. ‘The arts of Greece ministered to 
the pomp and luxury of its Roman masters ; but although they 
yielded to the plastic genius of their subjects, they had begun to 
aspire to intellectual equality with them. We know from Cicero 
himself, that in the generation preceding the Sullan revolution, 
Latium abounded in learned men: we know also that no Roman 
magnate regarded his household as complete without at least 
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one professor of Greek philosophy. From Cicero's rhetorical 
writings, and especially from the narrative portions of them, we 
may see with what anxiety and with what success the orators 
cultivated their vernacular tongue, and while we accord to the 
Augustan age the praise of superior correctness and consistency, 
we claim for Catullus, Lucretius, and other contemporaries of 
Cicero, that of a loftier and more diversified genius. ‘There are 
few more striking contrasts in literary history than the combina- 
tions exhibited in this age of active and contemplative life in the 
same person. Sulpicius, the firebrand of the Marian war was, 
away from the forum and the senate, an accomplished gentleman, 
contented to sit at the feet of the elder orator, Antonius, and 
imbibe from his lips the precepts of philosophy or rhetoric. 
Sulla, wearied with proscription, composed the memoirs of his 
own times in Greek with Attic precision; and Sallust does not 
withhold from Catilina himself the commendation of being an 
accomplished orator. In the great leaders of our Long Par- 
liament somewhat of a similar combination of talents appeared. 
Hampden, Pym, St. John, and Vane were not more sagacious in 
council than well-seen in books: and the pens which drew the 
Petition of Rights were actively employed on problems of phi- 
losophy, or upon yet more abstruse speculations on prevenient 
grace, election, and reprobation. 

We should not, however, have considered the character or the 
times of Cicero as justifying any particular comment at the pre- 
sent moment, did not the state of parties at Rome at that epoch 
present some points of resemblance to those of more recent 
times. In the first place, one of the prominent features of 
Cicero’s age was the fierce struggle between centralization and 
localization. In the next, the entire colonial administration 
of the Republic called for, and was on the point of receiving, 
revision and readjustment. Again the governing classes from 
which the home and provincial magistrates were exclusively 
selected were more and more manifesting their incompetence, 
and requiring an infusion of new blood ; and lastly, although 
indeed other points of interest might be enumerated, there was 
growing up on every side a profound discontent at the man- 
ner in which the command of the legions was distributed and 
abused. In history, indeed, there are no actual parallels, but there 
are many impressive analogies; and they alone study it in a 
right spirit who detect beneath the varying masks of events their 
essential resemblance, and who discern under the gown of a 
Roman senator the same virtues and failings which now distin- 
guish or deform an English statesman. ‘'ollitwr persona, res 
manet —if we look for identity in times diverse, history is truly 
as it is sometimes said to be—an old almanac ; but if we explore 
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in its pages the fontal passions of mankind, the life of Cicero 
may prove as instructive as that of Chatham or Burke. 

The empire of Rome, as it passed into the hands of Cesar, had 
grown up by accretion—the result of successive conquests—but 
was in no respect consolidated into one body, or informed with 
any pervading spirit. As the tree had fallen, for the most part 
it continued to lie. The command of the sword and the control 
of the revenues were taken away from the royal houses of Macedon 
and Syria, and from the Carthaginian oligarchy of merchant- 
princes, but the provinces themselves retained their municipal 
constitutions, and their agricultural or commercial peculiarities. 
It never entered into the mind of any pretor, proconsul, or 
dictator, until Cesar conceived and almost as rapidly announced 
the idea, that all the dependencies of the Commonwealth were so 
many limbs of an organic body, and that from Rome itself, as 
from a general heart, should issue the great veins and arteries 
of provincial life. Than the normal Roman, no human being 
has ever clung more pertinaciously to vested interests and the 
power of custom. He was as strongly opposed to any change 
that would not palpably benefit himself, as a London alderman 
to the closing of churchyards or the amendment of the sewerage. 
If occasionally, indeed, some more sagacious spirit, like that of 
the younger Gracchus, discerned either that the Republic must 
throw down its ancient barriers, or be ground to pieces by the 
violence of its own convulsions, he was denounced and de- 
stroyed as a factious innovator. The deficiencies of the Con- 
stitution which had sufficed for the State, when it might be 
crossed between sunrise and sunset by a well-appointed traveller, 
but which was wholly unsuited to an empire whose eastern and 
western limits were parted by “ sounding seas and long ridges of 
mountain,” were confessed by the frequency of extraordinary 
commissions at seasons of peril. The Commissions were inevit- 
able, because the Constitution was incompetent. Thrice in 
Cicero's own lifetime, it became necessary to invest Cneius 
Pompeius with powers more absolute for the moment than were 
those of Napoleon I., or Louis XIV. 1. Famine, as gaunt 
as that of a long beleaguered city—as terrible as that which 
the English blockade inflicted on Genoa in 1797—was at the 
very gates of Rome. The capital, containing a million of souls, 
was reduced to fifteen days’ provision, when the Gabinian law put 
into the hands of Pompeius all the markets of the empire. 2. The 
Mediterranean sea, though encircled with Roman provinces and 
bristling with Roman fortresses, swarmed from the Straits of 
Hercules to the Dardanelles with the feluecas of Cilician pirates, 
and a Roman senator could not pass from his palace within the 
walls to his Sicilian farm, without imminent risk of being made 
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to walk the plank, or if his captors were in a merciful mood, of 
being sold to the highest bidder in the market-places of Tarsus 
or Antioch. Neither pretor nor proconsul with the ordinary 
powers could reach or disperse this wasp-nest, and it became 
necessary to declare Pompeius absolute master of all the shipping, 
ports, and havens of three continents—lord high admiral of the 
Roman seas. 3. Fierce civil broils had achieved such mastery 
in the capital itself, after the murder of Clodius, that neither 
proclamation, nor pretorian, nor consular authority, availed to 
abate the disturbances, and murder and fire stalked unreproved 
through the streets of Rome. Again, and for a third time, to 
Pompeius was committed the absolute command of the legions, 
the police, and the civilians of Rome, and for a few days he sat in 
the forum, and presided in the senate with a power inferior to none 
enjoyed a century afterward by Nero or Domitian. To such 
issues Rome had been brought by its blind tenacity of the forms, 
and oblivion of the spirit, of its early constitution. 

A very slight inspection of the consular Fasti will suffice to 
show that the great civil and military commands were monopolized 
by a few leading families. The days had long gone by when a 
provincial of a good house like the Porcii of Tusculum might 
hope, after a few years’ service in the forum or with the legions, 
to rise to the dignity of pretor and consul. Gone by also were 
the days when any member of the senate could venture upon the 
expenses of an election. To become an edile required at least 
the possession of a hundred thousand pounds: but, to proceed to 
the higher offices of the pretorship and consulship, it was 
necessary that the candidate should be worth at least four times 
that sum. It was not indeed imperative that he should have the 
money in hand: (sar, when he offered himself for the pretorship, 
was more than 200,000/, worse than nothing; and Rome was 
a very paradise of money-lenders. As the senatorian order was 
impoverished by its retention of the great magistracies and the 
profusion of the largess necessary to obtain them, the equestrian 
order, who held the purse, increased in opulence and importance. 
The poverty of the one and the wealth of the other of these 
orders were equally a source of misery to the provincials. The 
senator repaid his loans by the plunder of his subjects: the 
eques was permitted to drive hard bargains with the tax- 
payers, because the senator, being his debtor, was obliged to 
confirm or wink at his extortions. Never probably has the world 
beheld a scene of more general or grinding oppression than that 
of the last century of senatorian domination. The Spaniards in 
the New World were not more insatiable in their greed of gold ; 
the Crusaders were not more callous towards their Saracen 
thralls; the Georgian at this day is not more exacting of the 
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black labourers in his plantation, than were such Roman go- 
vernors as Verres in Sicily, Fonteius in Narbonne, or Gabinius 
in Syria. Nor were the profligates and spendthrifts of the capital 
the only oppressors of the provinces. Appius Claudius, whom 
Cicero designates as a respectable man, quarrelled with him 
because the great consular would not lend him his aid in 
wringing gold from the hard hands of the Cilician farmers, and 
Marcus Brutus was known to have an itching palm. Nor was 
provincial misery the only consequence of the absorption of 
honours by the oligarchy. The Commonwealth itself was ill 
served by superannuated generals. The old usurer Crassus lost 
a splendidly appointed army on the Eastern frontier, and the 
Jugurthine and Sertorian wars were protracted by men too 
advanced in years to lead an army, but with vigour enough left 
to prosecute their own interests to the cost and disgrace of the 
Republic. 

The letters of Cicero, from which Dr. Abeken’s work is con- 
structed, commence in the forty-third year of his life, and are 
continued with few interruptions until within a few months of 
his death. ‘There is much reasow for believing that he corre- 
sponded to the last with his intimate friends, and that Octavius 
or his partisans may have destroyed or suppressed the later 
letters, as containing arcana inperii, the secret history of the 
intrigues which led to the formation of the second Triumvirate. 
It is possible also that he may have himself chosen to cancel 
much of his earlier correspondence, as including opinions on men 
and measures inconsistent with his later political sentiments. It 
is indeed scarcely conceivable that Cicero, as prompt to write as 
he was to speak, can have passed the middle stage of life without 
imparting to Atticus and the leaders of the equestrian party his 
views of the senatorian policy, or his schemes for opposing it. 
But with every abatement, we possess in the correspondence 
of Cicero the most complete body of private Memoirs of a Time 
in existence. It is even more complete than Cesar's journal of his 
campaigns in Gaul, while it is infinitely less liable to suspicion, 
inasmuch as with all the matchless simplicity of his style, we 
cannot acquit the great proconsul of having created or protracted 
wars for his own interests, aud of making out for himself a 
favourable case. In his Orations, Cicero necessarily exaggerated 
the vices of bis opponents and the virtues of his coadjutors, and 
in the delightful prefaces to his philosophical writings, he pays 
elaborate compliments to many persons whom he distrusted if he 
did not despise. But in his Letters, and especially in those 
addressed to Atticus, he not only writes freely about his contem- 
poraries, but so far as his susceptible temperament permitted 
him, unreservedly about himself. When his vanity has been 
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wounded, he does not hide the wound; when his jealousy is 
awakened, he discloses its objects and its sources; he dilates on 
his own jokes, is not ashamed to confess his despondency or his 
tears; he commissions Atticus with equal candour to purchase for 
him statues, books, and pictures, or to drive a bargain for a farm; in 
short, he is as explicit as a man of such irritable vanity ever can 
be, for it is the property of that foible to have concealments even 
from self. Nor are we admitted in these Letters to the privacy of 
Cicero alone. He introduces us to the Senate, “frequent and 
full:” to the interior of the palaces that overlooked the Forum, or 
the country-houses that studded the Alban and Tusculan hills. 
We are admitted to an undress rehearsal of the great drama in 
which senators who set their feet on the neck of kings were 
actors, in which orators who in the morning had denounced one 
another as traitors worthy of the Tarpeian rock, and parricides 
fit only for the sack, met in the evening at the same table, and 
calmly discussed everlasting problems on fate, freewill, and 
knowledge absolute. Herculaneum and Pompeii do not afford 
more intimate glimpses of the inner life of the Romans, than are 
revealed in Cicero's correspondence. 

It is indeed scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of these 
Letters, if we bear in mind the extremely partial and fragmentary 
evidence on which the history of the Decline and Fall of the 
Commonwealth rests. As regards elaborate works like the 
Catiline and Jugurthan war of Sallust, they are political pamphlets, 
or perhaps pungent political satires. Their author was concerned 
not merely to make out a case against the oligarchy, but also to 
make out one for himself. It was on his brief to show that the 
Marian party collectively were the opponents of corruption and 
oppression, and that he himself had been maligned for the crimes 
which the senatorian proconsuls universally committed. Of 
Livy's history, that portion has perished which both to his con- 
temporaries and to posterity was the most valuable. Of the 
kingly period, he knew as much as probably could be known of 
a time, whose records, and the very language in which they were 
written, had been long forgotten. For the first two centuries of 
the Commonwealth, he had before him only the meagre chronicles 
of the Pontiffs, the yet more scanty records of the Fasti, and the 
falsified narratives of funeral panegyrics or family papers. With 
the great Hannibalic war, he treads on firmer ground, but his 
testimony is that of Fabius Pictor and Polybius, since Livy valued 
documentary evidence so far only as it conduced to rhetorical 
effect. But from the dawn of the great revolution in the tribu- 
nate of the Gracchi to its consummation by the victory of 
Actium, the historian possessed the means for a more scru- 
pulous and fuller relation of events. It had become the 
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fashion not only to compose but to publish family memoirs. 
The Romans had begun to emulate the historical works of the 
Greeks ; and the fragments which have been preserved of these 
annalists, show that they often recorded minutely, if not impar- 
tially, the causes and the progress, the characters and the inci- 
dents of that protracted struggle, and although the archives 
in the capitol were consumed by fire in the year B.c. 83, many 
hundred copies of the histories of Claudius, Valerius, and 
Sisenna were in circulation. Among the treasures of the Pala- 
tine Library, collected after the close of the Civil Wars, were 
piles of records gathered from the libraries of the proscribed ; 
and to these Livy had direct access. But he had also living 
sources of information. The men with whom he conversed were 
the grandsons of those who had beheld the murder of the younger 
Gracchus and Drusus; who had listened to the decree which 
banished Marius; who had read the first proscription-list of 
Sulla, and had applauded or hooted Sulpicius and Cotta, Philippus 
and Licinius Crassus in the Forum or the Senate. History has 
never sustained a more irreparable loss than that of the later 
decades of Livy. } 

In Cicero's Letters we have, therefore, the only representative 
and equivalent of contemporary papers, such as form the pith of 
modern history, but with which the ancient chroniclers generally 
were but slenderly furnished; nor is the period over which they 
range a brief one, since they commence with the year 68 B.c., 
and close in July 43. During this quarter of a century, Cicero 
was either in correspondence with every one of the great party 
leaders, or in such active opposition to them, as to create in him 
a lively interest in all their movements. As the Letters, how- 
ever, do not exactly coincide with the opening of his public life, 
it will be necessary to review briefly his first entrance upon the 
political stage. 

It would lead us too far away from the salient points of 
Cicero's career to follow closely the course of his studies, and 
the more so because his education and his life were conterminous, 
for even in his meridian fame he was ever widening the circle of 
his knowledge, deeming that the orator should be at home in every 
department of learning. Yet a few words must be bestowed upon 
his education as illustrating his age and character, Neither 
Bolingbroke nor Chesterfield, Dryden nor Pope, was more 
Frenchified in his taste than Cicero and his contemporaries were 
hellenized. They piously acknowledge their debt to the legal 
skill of Sceevola, and applaud the simplicity of Antonius and 
the shrewdness of Cato, but the Greeks Archias, Diodotus, and 
Posidonius were their real masters and models. Indeed, it was 
hardly possible with their conceptions of what a perfect orator 
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should be, to draw from Latin sources of eloquence alone. The 
language of Romans had not cast aside as yet all its indigenous 
roughness. We may claim for Catullus and Lucretius a higher 
rank as poets, but we must accord to Virgil and Horace the praise 
of superior precision, perspicuity, and harmony. Cicero and his 
contemporaries gave to the language of Latium that compass and 
smoothness which enabled the Augustan poets in the next genera- 
tion to import the measures as well as the eloquence of the 
Greeks. And believing, as they did, that the orator should be 
versed in every art and science, they had no choice but to become 
Greeks themselves. They could smile superciliously at the arro- 
gance, vanity, and sophistry of their teachers, at their feebleness 
in self-government, and their irritable and incessant factions. But 
within the precincts of science, art, and rhetoric they could not 
stir a step without Greek aid. ‘The times had become too en- 
lightened or too sceptical for the theosophy of Etruria: it was as 
inappropriate to the age of Cicero as the learning of Aquinas to 
that of Louis XIV., as the science of Agrippa and Raymond 
Lully to that of Davy and Faraday. Hellenic culture was 
accordingly indispensable to the Roman orator, who aspired not 
merely to sway the senate and the forum, but also to stand 
forward as a professor of jurisprudence, philosophy, diplomacy, 
and even the fine arts. Yet, perhaps, he lost nearly as much as 
he gained by his exotic cultivation. He gained a more entire 
command of the instruments of his art: he lost the natural emo- 
tions which inspire the highest eloquence. Almost unavoidably 
he regarded his own countrymen as an inferior race to his foreign 
instructors, and Athens rather than Rome, as his intellectual 
parent. 

Throughout Cicero’s career the influence of his Greek training 
is palpable. We do not assert that it rendered him a worse 
citizen, but it narrowed undoubtedly his political horizon. The 
citizens of the Greek republics cherished no prejudice so perti- 
naciously as that of civic exclusiveness. And to such petty 
communities this sentiment was in the stead of nationality and 
patriotism. They, the members of a certain city or commune 
were, in their own estimation, earth's best blood; to impart was 
to profane their privileges. Doubtless it would add to the strength 
of all, as against Macedon, if Athens, Megara, and Corinth inter- 
changed their franchise with one another. But was it to be 
endured that the progeny of Cimon and Megacles should inter- 
marry with such ‘base Bezonians” as the Dorians, or permit 
their hopeful Pheidippides to enrol himself among the hucksters 
of Cenchrea—“ A question not to be asked.” Nor in the great 
agitations of his own time was Cicero inclined to ask it. He did 
not discern that the policy of Rome in its eighth century was 
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that of Macedon and not of Athens. He regarded the capital of 
the civilized world as still an Italian municipium, entitled to the 
homage of mankind, but not in duty bound to extend to them 
her civic privileges. He shrank from contact on the senatorian 
benches with Celtic and Iberian nobles: he felt a genuine Greek 
abhorrence of “ strangers ;” and regarded as a species of parri- 
cide Cesar’s plans for incorporating the subjects with the citizens 
of Rome. Nor was the Greek clinamen less conspicuous in his 
philosophical and literary pursuits. Next to his triumphs as an 
orator, he prized most highly his success as an interpreter of 
Greek speculations to his ruder countrymen. It was not truth 
but Plato which he sought to expound. Much as he wrote upon 
politics and legislation in the abstract, he seldom condescended 
to grapple with the practical questions of his time—with the re- 
adjustment of the forces of government ; the invigoration of the 
Commons with new blood ; the deliverance of the City from its 
pauper-population ; the better administration .of the provinces ; 
or the amalgamation of the parts of the empire in one organic 
whole. As Consul and Prince of the Senate he continued to utter 
the thoughts of an Athenian aristoctat ; and dreamed of the pos- 
sibility of recurring to the commonwealth of Camillus and Appius 
the Blind. 

Cicero entered upon his forensic career at a moment when 
Rome lay prostrate and bleeding beneath the heel of a reactionary 
revolution. The dread of Cornelius Sulla was upon every heart 
in Italy, from the banks of the Rubicon to the walls of Tarentum. 
With a tyranny beyond that of the old decemvirs, the dictator 
had centered in himself and his immediate followers all the 
functions of the Commonwealth. The consuls were cyphers 
beside him: the tribunes of the commons were degraded to 
merely chairmen of the private-business-meetings of the tribes. 
There were no debates in the senate: there was no assembly of 
the people. The Latins and Italians no longer thronged to Rome 
on the nundine; and of the provinces beyond the Straits, 
some were in open arms against the Republic, and others were 
anxiously averting from themselves, by submission to the con- 
queror, the doom of the Samnites and Etruscans. One man 
alone held Rome in silence and servility: and if it were better, at 
such a crisis, to be a noble than a commoner, it was still better 
to be a freedman of the Gens Cornelia than to be a noble. 

There were two paths open to youthful ambition at Rome: 
skill in war, and the possession of eloquence. Next to the 
winners of provinces, the Romans held in honour the winners of 
causes. But at this juncture, neither the successful soldier nor 
the successful orator had any chance of preferment unless he had 
first secured the patronage of Sulla, For the orator indeed, there 
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was no avenue to distinction. ‘The senate ratified, but did not 
discuss the dictator's acts: and any attempt to address the people 
would have rendered the speaker amenable to the penalties of 
the Lex Cornelia de Majestate. Nothing could well be less 
favourable to Cicero, or less ominous of his real destiny, than the 
state of Rome at the time when he appeared for the first time as 
counsel for the defendant. 

It affords no mean conception of Cicero's boldness, at least im 
his earlier years, that at the very opening of his forensic career, 
he ventured to beard Sulla himself. He was only twenty-six 
years of age; and the fortunes of every one who aspired to dis- 
tinction in the Commonwealth depended on the interests or caprice 
of one man. At such a moment Cicero undertook to defend Sextus 
Roscius of Ameria against Sulla’s powerful freedman and favou- 
rite, L. Cornelius Chrysogonus. All the elder lawyers had refused 
the brief, fearing the plaintiff's influence and the patron’s resent- 
ment. Nor, although the cause was, technically speaking, a 
private one, did the youthful orator shrink from public and per- 
sonal topics. The plaintiff he assailed with strong invective or 
cutting irony, nor did he altogether spare the patron himself. He 
lamented that Sulla’s innumerable and conflicting avocations 
rendered it necessary for him to see with the eyes and hear with 
the ears of other men—persons having an interest in misleading 
him, because they themselves were utterly incompetent, insolent, 
and corrupt. Sometimes he passed “ to a strain of higher mood.” 
He deplored the evil condition of the times, the harshness of the 
government, the depression or dispersion of the popular party, the 
degradation of the Commonwealth, the distress and diminution of 
so many noble and worthy households. The boldness of such 
language was calculated to provoke the despot: the verdict for 
the defendant, accompanied as it was by all the demonstrations of 
popular applause, might justly alarm him. He had been thwarted 
by the boy Cesar, but the blood and connexions of the Julian 
house awed the dictator. He had met with a rebuff from Cneius 
Pompeius, but it came from a zealous partisan and a successful 
soldier. But now he was rebuked, if not abashed, by a man of 
the people, unsupported, almost obscure, without family con- 
nexions, without civil or military credit. That Cicero incurred 
no common peril by his hardihood on this occasion appears from 
his taking the earliest opportunity of going abroad on pretext of 
his health; that he was aware of his own risk at the time is 
evident from the satisfaction with which, in his old age, he reverts 
to his success in the cause of Roscius of Ameria, “ contra Sulle 
dominantis opes.” 

But the power of Sulla, as it was of his own creating, so its 
duration was limited to his own life. He left no heir either of 
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his fame or his office. The most favoured and distinguished 
of his followers, Cn. Pompeius, was a good soldier but a sorry 
statesman, and fitted neither to create nor to sustain either 
a party or a revolution. Pompeius, like a worse man than 
himself, was “not without ambition, but without the illness 
should attend it.” Under the Republic, while sound and vigorous, 
he might have been the first servant of the State, like the younger 
Scipio: under the empire of Trajan, he might have been an imperial 
first minister, such as was Cornelius Palma. But in a period of 
revolution—and Cicero's lot was cast into one long period 
of civil strife, with convulsions @ parte ante and convulsions 
a& parte post—Pompeius was precisely one of those men who 
forward the crisis which is destined to engulf them. And if 
this man, the most fortunate captain of the time, and standing 
highest in popular favour, was wholly incompetent to succeed to 
the dictator's eminence, no other man whether noble or com- 
moner had any pretensions to aspire to his place. In the room 
of Sulla, stood indeed the Constitution which he had framed— 
the famous Leges Cornelie—but the strong spirit that had 
enacted them was fled, and even such puny whipsters as Lepidus 
could loosen the stones of a system cemented by force and 
resting only on the terror of a name. 

- Sulla had transferred to himself all the real authority of the 
senate. But, on the other hand, he had invested the senate with all 
the powers of the popular magistracies, and established it as the 
great council of Rome and its provinces. The first capital breach 
in the Sullan constitution was the partial restoration by Pompeius 
of the Tribunate of the Commons. Of the policy of this restitu- 
tion Cicero doubted at a later period of his life, and in his 
Dialogue on the Laws, describes the concession as opening 
the sluices of all the evils which he deplored. At the moment 
however, it was effected, he probably rejoiced, in common with 
all Roman citizens, except the old aristocratical houses, at the 
restoration of a check upon the senate, and of freedom of speech 
in the forum. Still the senate retained sole possession of the 
administration of the laws—the judicia—and on this question, 
the young and aspiring orator first joined issue with the aristo- 
cratical party. 

So long as the middle order of citizens—the monied class— 
was excluded from the Executive by the operation of the Leges 
Cornelie—the honours of the Republic were unattainable by 
a “new man,” such as Cicero was. And so long as the senate 
alone held the judicia, the monied class—the equites—were shut 
out from the government. ‘They had abused the powers conferred 
on them by the Sempronian Jaws, and rendered it next to 
impossible for a senator to obtain a fair verdict or even a 
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hearing ; and now the senatorian body were meting to them a 
like measure of iniquity. If an eques, in his capacity of farmer 
of the revenues, failed to perform every item of his contract, if 
a dearth in the provinces had rendered it impossible for him to 
collect the corn-dues, if the ships of Mithridates prevented him 
from levying the harbour-dues, if pestilence had swept away the 
payers of the capitation-tax, the revenue farmer must make good 
the loss: his appeal was made to the winds, his senatorian 
judges were inexorable, and the provincials were incited to lodge 
complaints against the luckless eques for any reason or for none. 
On the other hand, never had the provinces generally been so 
grievously oppressed as by the men whom Sulla had made sole 
depositaries of the executive. As against an eques, the subjects 
of Rome were nearly certain of redress—but as against a senator 
they were perfectly certain of a denial of it. At no period of 
time has there been so pervasive and pernicious a corruption 
of justice as during this era of senatorian misrule. The Roman 
aristocrat on the bench, sitting in judgment on a provincial 
petition, combined the ruffianism of Jefferies with the cruelty of 
Fouquier Tinville. To one appeal alone was he accessible—a 
lieavy bribe—and the defendant, an ex-pretor or proconsul, had 
debarred by his exactions the unhappy prosecutor from this 
resource. Nor was official avarice the only scourge of the sub- 
jects of Rome. Their persons suffered no less than their coffers. 
Their sons and daughters were borne off to the pretor’s harem, 
and the father who presumed to complain of the wrong was 
handed over to the lictors for scourging or impaling. A general 
feeling of hatred against Rome was spreading through the Roman 
world, and in the circles of the capital itself. The provincials 
regarded the senate as the Lombards of the 14th century regarded 
the Visconti: the equites felt towards them as the old plebeians 
had felt towards Coriolanus or Appius Claudius, and from the 
western slope of Taurus to the kingdom of Bocchus, there was a 
general wail of the oppressed, and a sullen determination to 
snap the yoke and cast away the cords of senatorian tyranny. 

By the celebrated trial of Cornelius Verres for malversation in 
Sicily, the crisis was precipitated, and the whole senatorian body 
condemned in the person of its pretor. The condemnation of 
Verres marked Cicero out as the champion of the equites, and 
for the next three years he may be regarded as the most formidable 
opponent of the oligarchy. ‘The skill, energy, and patience which 
he displayed in the conduct of this cause, will be best understood 
by a brief examination of the proceedings and of the general 
question at issue. 

The impeachment of Verres was a trial of political strength. 
On its issue hung the controversy between the senatorian and 
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equestrian orders respecting the judicia. If the criminal were 
brought in guilty, there might be again a chance of impartial 
verdicts from a senatorian jury; if he were acquitted, the unfitness 
of the Senate for administering the laws would be made manifest. 
And accordingly on this alternative Cicero rests the whole weight 
of his argument, ‘“ Acquit Verres,” he says repeatedly, “ and 
your ruin is certain: condemn him, and you may yet have a 
chance of retaining the powers vested in you by the Cornelian 
laws. ‘The occasion is favourable for regaining your credit with 
the Roman people and their subjects. ‘The prisoner at the bar 
is not a member of any one of your great houses: on Verres’s 
account, no Metellus, Scaurus, or Scipio, need assume the garb 
of mourning, or grasp in supplication the horny hands of the 
plebeians. His father we know as an electioneering agent of the 
very worst repute; but no man can tell whether his grandfather 
were made free by a Cornelius or a Cecilius. The evidence I 
hold is overwhelming : the people, the equestrian order, and the 
provincials expect a capital and conspicuous victim: such now 
stands bound to the horns of the altar: and on the words 
‘Guilty’ or ‘ Not guilty,’ rests at this moment the whole fabric of 
the Sullan constitution.” 

The appeal and the evidence were too powerful to be resisted 
even by an aristocratical clique, blind to consequences and re- 
gardless of public opinion. Verres went into exile; and of all 
Cicero's forensic and political triumphs, this was perhaps the 
most honourable and least prejudicial to himself. He had 
wrested victory from the men who possessed all the power, and 
dispensed all the patronage of the State: he had broken through 
the charmed circle of aristocratic reserve: he had afforded, “if 
not recompence, at least revenge,” to the oldest and most im- 
portant province of the empire. In the conduct of the prosecu- 
tion he infringed on no law, as he afterwards did, so fatally for 
himself, in the case of the Catilinarian Conspiracy; and after ob- 
taining his verdict, he displayed no offensive vanity, He may 
have exaggerated the vices of the defendant ; he could scarcely 
overstate those of the provincial administration. Nor was the 
interest excited by the Verrine cause confined to Rome. Re- 
motely was Numidia or Macedonia concerned in the success or 
defeat of Catilina; to them, the Cornelian laws were little more 
than a name; and the revival of the popular party as indifferent 
as a change in the College of Augurs. But the conviction of a 
senatorian pretor, of the protégé of their oppressors,of a governor 
who had announced publicly that even if he were forced to resign 
two-thirds of his spoils, the remainder would leave him opulent for 
life, was felt to be a cause of triumph for every city and province 
in the Empire. All eyes were turned upon the advocate for the 
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Sicilians; and the name of Marcus Cicero became as familiar as 
a household word from “ Daphne by Orontes” to the mouths of 
the Tagus and the Garumna. 

Well had it been for Cicero's reputation and happiness, if he 
had persevered in the course which he had so far pursued. As 
the leader of the equestrian order, his vocation was clear; and had 
he withstood for a few years longer the splendid bait of the con- 
sulship, and remained deaf to the solicitations of the oligarchy, 
the greatest orator of Rome might have stood beside its greatest 
soldier in effecting the regeneration of the Empire. But the 
mists of habit and prejudice stood between Cicero and Cesar, 
and each performed his part in the revolutionary drama unassisted 
by, and perhaps unrecognising, his proper and most effective 
ally. ; 
ie aristocracy has two enemies to dread: public opinion from 
without, and the discontent of its own sections from within. 
The optimates of Rome were, at this juncture, assailed openly 
by the Marian party, and secretly undermined by some of their 
own members, who coveted the authority of Sulla more than 
they respected the system he had organized. In their own 
ranks they possessed no man of especial mark or likelihood ; 
and jealous of Pompeius, as well as fearful of Catilina, they 
condescended to accept the aid of the “new man” who had so 
recently inflicted on themselves a signal defeat. 

The Catilinarian conspiracy is one of the most obscure and 
provoking of historical enigmas. It is impossible, but it is also 
unimportant, to discover what was the secret which Somerset, in 
the great Oyer and Terminer case of poisoning, held like a sword 
over King James’s neck, and thereby cast the English Solomon 
into such pitiable perplexity. It is very likely that the author- 
ship of Junius may never be brought directly home, even to Sir 
Philip Francis ; but it is quite immaterial for any benefit which 
will accrue from the detection. The prime motors in Titus 
Oates’ Plot may never be disclosed; but it matters little, since 
the only satisfaction from the disclosure would be the discovery 
of some greater scoundrel than Oates or Dangerfield. It may 
never be found out who cut off all the curtain-fringes in 
the Luxembourg, and flung them on the supper-table of 
Louis XV., thereby occasioning his sacred majesty a sleepless 
night and a fit of indigestion. We may rest in peace without 
ascertaining who wore the iron mask, or whether Perkin Warbeck 
were really Richard Duke of York, or no:—none of these pro- 
blems involve any great social phenomena, or, if solved, would 
throw much additional light on the times in which they occurred. 


We need not break our sleeps for them. But it is not so with ; 
the Catilinarian plot. It was universally admitted in its day to ‘ 
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be “a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation.” It is 
related most pictoriaily by Sallust; it is dissected minutely by 
Cicero ; it has exercised the wits of commentators in every age ; 
and nevertheless, neither its final object, nor its true origin, nor 
the roll and count of the conspirators, nor its extent, nor its 
plan, have ever been satisfactorily explained. That the head and 
front of offence Sergius Catilina himself was a man of mark and 
likelihood is beyond dispute ; that he reckoned among his adhe- 
rents many persons with a large stake in the Commonwealth is 
also clear ; as well as that their design was known to exist and 
suffered to proceed long before any steps were taken to prevent or 
crush it. An intolerable insult, and a contumelious compensation 
for it, drove the hot-blooded Faliero into rebellion against the 
Venetian oligarchy; but it does not appear that he proposed to 
burn the Arsenal or even to massacre the Council of Forty. The 
daggers of the Pazzi were directed against the persons of the 
Medici; but. we do not find that they designed also to decimate 
the guilds, or throw open the gates of Florence either to the 
French or Spanish king. Of the Catilinarian conspiracy we 
know only that its ramifications wer wide, its objects subversive 
of the existing constitution, and its most efficient supporters, if 
not its actual contrivers, the most powerful and wealthy men of 
Rome. But whether it designed reaction or revolution, whether its 
motives were social or political, whether its basis were the mob or 
the oligarchy, whether what is told be merely the mask, and what 
has been surmised the real visage of some atrocious spectre, are 
questions which if answered would throw a stream of light into 
one of the darkest nooks of Roman annals, but which, with the 
documents before us, defy answer and elude probable conjecture. 
The conspiracy, however, be its origin and design what they 
may, exerted a most powerful influence upon the career of Cicero. 
For him it was at once the cause of his exaltation and of his 
greatest calamities. He himself boasts that he owed all his pre- 
ferments to popular favour; but had he not rendered himself 
both formidable and useful to the oligarchy, popular favour 
would, at that crisis, have alone availed him little. By his posi- 
tion as leader of the equites—the middle class—Cicero was 
become an object of suspicion to the senatorian party. Since 
the murder of ©. Gracchus and Livius Drusus, their rivals had 
possessed no leader so capable as the youthful orator of Arpinum. 
But in the earlier generation the senate was an undivided body, 
and by its union crushed opposition. It was now rent by a 
dangerous schism between the Marians and the oligarchy, and 
the partisans of Catilina were a further element of discord. 
Moreover the senate was far from easy with regard to the designs 
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eastern campaigns; but was it probable that he, the fortunate 
captain, the imperator who had triumphed at 25, the only man 
in the Roman world who had opposed Sulla with impunity, 
would, as soon as peace was restored, sit calmly down upon the 
civic bench, and descend from the command of an army to the 
equality of the senate and the forum? The senate, weak and 
therefore miserable, divided and therefore perplexed, explored its 
own ranks in vain for a leader. Neither among the seniors nor 
the juniors, did its own ranks contain a single chief equal to the 
crisis, for Cesar was still a fashionable roué, and only now and 
then startled the oligarchy by some bold or eccentric sample of 
his opposition to them. On the equestrian benches, however, 
there was sitting a man who, though he had previously wounded 
their pride by his successful impeachment of Verres, and imperilled 
their hold on the judicia by his denunciations of their venality, 
was nevertheless one who might be converted into a temporary 
ally, and, when their uses had been served, dismissed again to his 
original impotence in the Republic. The oligarchy did not cal- 
culate unwisely. Cicero was a self-raised, and accordingly an 
unsupported man. He was not a Marian—he had declined the 
troublesome and invidious office of a Tribune of the Commons : 
though an Italian by birth, he had never identified himself with 
the movement party without the walls; and the only leader for 
whom he professed a strong predilection was then severed 
from Roman factions by seas and mighty rivers, and the 
breadth of the Armenian highlands. Of the power of his 
eloquence there could be no doubt. He had drawn tears 
from the eyes of a Greek rhetorician, who wept because the 
crown of oratory would no longer be the undivided possession 
of the sons of Hellas. The citizens who had reached man’s estate 
before the social war broke out, hailed in Cicero a second 
Drusus, and compared him for grace to Antonius, and for 
energy to Sulpicius. He possessed accordingly the power 
needed ; and he had also attained the popularity which the sena- 
torian body itself lacked. Of the equites he was the recognised 
ehampion; and the most distant quarters of Rome, and the 
population of the neighbouring towns hurried to the forum 
whenever it was known beforehand that Mareus Cicero was 
about to speak in the assembly of the people. 

On the night which sealed the doom of Catilina’s confederates, 
-while the acclamations of the whole city, and the all hail “‘ Pater 
Patrie” were still ringing in his ears, Cicero touched the highest 
point of all his greatness, and, since for him to be the cynosure 
of all eyes was to be happy, of all his happiness also, He had 
indeed reached a proud eminence. In the very prime of manhood 
he had won for himself the highest station among the rulers of 
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mankind. His was the ivory-chair of Africanus, and his the 
rods and axes which for centuries had encompassed the Consul 
Romanus. He had not indeed, like Paulus or Flaminius, annexed 
kingdoms to the Commonwealth; but on the dark background of 
the tragedy which he had just consummated, he had inscribed 
his name in characters as indelible as theirs. 

Yet, “from the full meridian of his glory” he might have 
discerned the instability of his position. He stood alone: by 
his position chief of the State, but in reality unsupported by 
either party or cause. He had crushed a formidable conspiracy, 
but he had also inflicted a deadly wound upon the law itself. 
He had served but he had not conciliated the senatorian order ; 
and he had departed from his first love of the moneyed classes. 
The tenor of his future political life reveals the consciousness of 
his own weakness. Professing to regard the union of the orders 
as the one measure for rescuing the State from the vortex of its 
own factions, he was in reality anxious only to secure the support 
of Pompeius, and to that end to render himself of sufficient im- 
portance to the Captain-General of Rome. But in place of con- 
eiliating, he aroused the jealousy of the most vacillating of 
patrons; and his days were thenceforward embittered by the 
humiliations he underwent in suing for the support which he 
never obtained. 

We do not propose to trace further the stages of his fall or the 
struggles by which he attempted to regain his early eminence— 
his collision with Clodius, his misunderstanding of Cesar, his 
exile, the brief and fallacious triumph of his return, his uncer- 
tainties, his impotency among armed antagonists, his honest but 
ineffectual conservatism, his flashes of energy, his collapse into 
hysterical weakness and despair. The failings and the virtues of 
Cicero have pointed the moral and adorned the tale of every 
proficient and every sciolist in Roman history. Among the later 
convulsions of the Commonwealth he was indeed a garment out 
of fashion ; and perhaps the most imposing attitude he ever 
assumed was when he stood up, in its final agony, the champion 
of the laws against the leaders of thirty legions. 

Such, indeed, is the inevitable position of tne mere orator in a 
State torn by factions, and on the eve of a great political revo- 
lution. It was the position of Demosthenes at the moment when 
the federal system of the Greek republics was dying of inanition, 
and all things were tending to centralization ; of the Girondins, 
at the moment when France was rapidly fusing itself into a 
military despotism ; of Burke, when he essayed to arrest the pro- 
gress of innovation; of the advocates of the Reform Bill after 1832,. 
when they dreamed of finality instead of progress. The orator 
gives the impulse, but-is generally left behind by the flood of. 
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which he has opened the sluices. He exaggerates the importance 
of the immediate object, but does not necessarily discern the 
actual horizon of change. His cry is onward in the morning 
and backward before noon-day; and before the shadows of 
evening are fallen, a new generation is engaged in fierce debate 
upon questions which he regards as beyond the verge of safety 
or even sanity. 

There is, however, one period of Cicero’s life on which we shall 
dwell for a few moments, both because he himself undervalued or 
misunderstood it, and because historians generally have passed 
too lightly over it, although beyond any other it exhibits the 
proper and most conspicuous qualities of his character. It is 
indeed with a feeling akin to remorse that we have called in 
question the political wisdom and firmness of Cicero. In the 
great age of the Commonwealth, before the habit of war had 
demoralized its members, or a coarse luxury had sapped the 


foundations of its moral life, he would have been among the | 


most illustrious of those consulars whom the Epirot envoy com- 
pared to an assembly of kings. His high and generous instincts 
would have been genially employed in the administration or im- 
provement of the laws, or in watching, with the vigilance of a 
Fabius or Cato, every adverse influence that might secretly impair 
or directly assail the Constitution. It was his peculiar infelicity 
to be called to act among men who consented to destroy the 
State, and differed only in their projects of appropriation. 
Without a comitatus, or capital faction civil or military, Cicero 
fought in the arena of public life with such weapons and allies 
as he could find at the moment. His weakness rendered him a 
trimmer ; his vanity alienated his friends and made his foes irre- 
concilable ; and only when apart from Rome, and in a station 
which he regarded as exile or the bitterness of death, was he ena- 
bled to display his honest purpose and the cleanness of his hands. 

Cicero entered upon his pro-consular government on the last 
day of July, B.c. 50, and laid it down on the last day but one of 
the same month in the following year. It was to him probably 
the most wearisome year in his life; for although his grief in 
exile was more pro.ound, yet his expulsion had been so violent, 
and under circumstances so lawless and informal, that he might 
naturally look for the sudden reaction in his favour which actually 
took place. But his administration of Cilicia was fixed by in- 
exorable law to twelve months as its shortest period, and during 
all this time he was haunted by the dread of its prolongation. 
This calamity he contrived by urgent and incessant solicitations 
to avert; and his desire to return was quickened by the almost 
maniacal fancy that his interposition might avail with Pompeius 
and Cesar. The fancy, indeed, faded away as he neared the 
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shores of Italy, for at every port where he touched he was met 
by reports more and more gloomy of the impending rupture. 

Yet on his conduct as pro-consul much of his sterling reputa- 
tion with posterity will ever rest. His duties were not indeed 
onerous, being confined to the administration of justice or to the 
direction of about 8000 regular troops against the Isaurian free- 
booters, or occasional sallies from the Parthian frontier. But he 
departed from his province with the love and respect of all his 
subjects, who could hardly comprehend that a pro-consul could 
quit his government, without having committed a single murder 
under the forms of law—without having outraged the sanctities 
of a single household—without having ruined the markets or 
robbed the temples. Nor was the marvel at all lessened by the 
corresponding demeanour of the pro-consul’s staff. That he kept 
a tight hand over them is shown by many passages in his corre- 
spondence revealing the utter disgust of the cohors at the un- 
seasonable integrity of their chief. A few years earlier, he had 
drawn out for his brother Quintus a sketch of the functions of a 
just pro-consul. The Treatise had been loudly applauded as a 
specious theory. Many Roman philosophers, indeed, were prating 
logically and rhetorically enough about virtue and the summune 
bonum, and had then demeaned themselves abroad like wolves in 
the sheep-folds, allowing their followers full perquisites also. 
But as to putting their precepts in practice—“ tell that to the 
maiines.” The ethical and philosophical writings of Cicero are 
sometimes deficient in strength and seldom original; but they 
abound in genial and comprehensive views of social duties, and 
it is agreeable to know that, in an age of unsurpassed cruelty and 
avarice, the author practised what he taught. Avarice and fero- 
city were indeed such universal ingredients in the pro-consuls of 
this period that “ not being the worst among them” stood in some 
rank of praise. 

We had proposed to add a few words upon the worth and cha- 
racter of Cicero as a philosopher, undervalued at present nearly 
as much as formerly they were overrated. But we must forbear, 
as the examination of these ethical and metaphysical manuals 
would far exceed our limits. We cannot take leave, however, 
even of this imperfect sketch of one or two phases of Cicero's life 
without briefly adverting to his extraordinary literary industry, 
and to the heroism with which, among circumstances the most 
distracting and afflicting to himself, he composed these treatises 
for the instruction of his countrymen. ‘The Commonwealth 
which Cicero believed himself to have saved no longer existed. 
Nominally, the functions of the Senate and the magistrates sur- 
vived ; virtually, they were suspended by a permanent dictatorship. 
The master of the Roman world was indeed in the highest degree 
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a humane, liberal, and wise ruler; but in the conservative Cicero's 
estimation he did not represent the legal majesty of the Senate 
and people. His own proper vocation as a statesman and a 
senator was at an end; the gown had yielded to the sword ; and 
although he often acted as counsel for the defendant, his speeches 
no longer dilated upon the policy of the State or the conduct of 
parties, ‘‘ Little do men perceive,” says Lord Bacon, “ what 
solitude is and how far it extendeth ; for a crowd is not company, 
and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling 
cymbal where there is no love.” Cicero felt the full force of this 
observation : although in Cesar’s court there were many well 
inclined to respect and even to court him—although the great 
dispenser of favours even exceeded his usual courtesy in order to 
win him, yet the sturdy republican was ill at ease among men 
who had subverted the Commonwealth, and the silence and 
privacy of his own villas were dearer to him than ever. Human 
affections so rarely display themselves in the public men of 
Rome, that we read with no common interest such passages as 
the following from his Letters, and at the same time remember 
how his enforced leisure was employed. 

In the beginning of the year B.c. 44, he writes to his learned 
friend, Marcus Varro, whose political situation was very similar 
to his own :—“ Although nothing can be sadder than the present 
times, I know not how it is, but my favourite occupations seem 
to produce richer fruit than formerly: whether it is because I 
can now take refuge in nothing else, or because the virulence of 
a disorder makes us appreciate medicines we set little store by in 
health.” ‘I look upon these Tusculan days of yours as a model 
of a true life, and gladly would I give up all I possess to be able 
to lead such a life without hindrance myself. I do imitate you 
as far as I can, and I find a welcome repose in my studies. Why, 
indeed, should it not be permitted me, since my country either 
will not or cannot avail itself of my services, to return to that 
course for which, though perhaps improperly, some would autho- 
rise us to renounce all public action.” ‘‘ Let us,” he writes again 
to Varro, “resolve to pursue, in common, those studies, whence, 
in former times, we sought pleasure only, but to which we must 
now look for all our welfare, yet not refuse to hasten at all to 
build up the Republic, not as architects only, but even as plain 
workmen. Will none employ us? Yet, let politics be the 
object of our writings and of our studies: and if not in the Curia 
or the Forum, let us, like most learned men of old, serve the State 
among our books and letters, and investigate the principles of 
civil society.” 

Nor was this an idle speculation: for it was in this year, in 
which first, for a long time, he had enjoyed any tranquil leisure, 
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that Cicero commenced the Treatise, “ De Finibus Bonorum et 
Malorum ,” and completed his “ Orator’ and “ Oratorie Par- 
titiones.” He compares himself to Dionysius of Syracuse, who, 
when he was expelled from his dominions, turned schoolmaster 
at Corinth. Nor was his diligence less exemplary in the season 
of his deepest affliction. While Tullia’s death was still a recent 
event, he produced in rapid succession his Academical Ques- 
tions and his Tusculan Disputations; his principal theological 
and political writings; his great rhetorical works, the ‘‘ De 
Oratore” and “ Brutus ;” and finally, the most genial and 
delightful of all his compositions, the Essays on Friendship and 
Old Age, and his Three Books on Social Duties. In his grief, 
the love of solitude and nature sustained him. “Early in the 
morning,” he writes to Atticus, “I bury myself in a wild and 
dreary wood, and do not leave it till evening. Im solitude I 
can hold quiet converse with my studies, though not without 
frequent interruption from my tears.” But for these domestic 
insights, which we owe entirely to Cicero’s writings, and his 
Letters especially, the annals of Rome would present nothing 
but an unvarying series of wars, factions, and revolution. His 
merely human emotions appear, in that surging tide of passions 
and crime, like those islands in the Western Ocean, wherein— 
and the delusion was venial—mortality was supposed to lay down 
its grosser elements, and to enjoy perpetual repose. While 
reading these spontaneous effusions of his inner-mind, we enter- 
tain a loving reverence for their author. Asa statesman, he may 
have been misguided, vacillating, and vain ; as a philosopher, he 
may have wanted earnestness and acumen, and been more sedu- 
lous for the garb than the substance of his speculations. But 
his Letters, more especially those addressed to Atticus, prove 
that the histrionic character of his public life had not chilled or 
blunted his affections. In an age of all but universal profligacy, 
the household of Cicero was unspotted. In his several relations 
of son, brother, parent, and friend, he practised even better than 
he defined the social duties. His care for his son Marcus perhaps 
defeated its own ends. He designed to form a philosophic 
statesman, but—urceolus exit—Marcus turned out a “ masquer 
and reveller.” His grief for his daughter seems excessive even 
to generations more tolerant of emotions than the Romans, and 
more accustomed to the ineffectual pomp of epitaphs and tombs. 
He vowed to her memory, in the first months of his anguish, a 
temple in a sequestered grove. Atticus must ransack Italy and 
Greece for an architect, and mortgage, if need were, an estate to 
purchase the marble of Chios. The Temple was never erected— 
yet we have no right to question the sincerity of the vow. Like 
all men in whom an earnest. morality is combined with deep 
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affections, Cicero sought out and submitted to, with a loyalty 
known only to the pure in heart, the influence of women. Of 
Tullia we know positively little: yet enough to be assured that 
she was worthy of Cicero's love and grief. Roman story abounds 
in examples of filial devotion, both on the spear and the spindle 
side. But the stories have too much the air of good books, and 
seem to be less records of facts, than precepts for dutiful 
behaviour. The episode of Cicero and his daughter, however, is 
one of the most delightful in the annals of the stern, precise, and 
unsympathizing Roman race. We are not repelled from it, as 
from so many others, by the constant repetition of the parts of 
Agamemnon and Iphigenia—perfect obedience on the one part, 
perfect injustice on the other. But in place of such “ budge 
doctrines of the stoic fur,” we have a warm and richly-toned 
household portrait of dependence without servility, of the perfect 
love which casteth out fear, of confidence without reserve, of self- 
immolation without the sense of sacrifice, of two noble loving 
natures bound to each other as much by choice as chance. 

We have dallied awhile with the recollection of Cicero, “so to 
interpose a little ease” among the more pressing and serious ques- 
tions that occupy the world as it is. Willingly we could have traced 
more minutely the stages of his chequered and mournful career. 
But we have already exceeded our purposed limits, and must 
hasten to a close. Of all the characters of antiquity, Cicero is un- 
doubtedly the one with which we are most intimately acquainted ; 
and to himself we owe the record of his own thoughts, feelings, 
and actions. We have been obliged to censure him as a feeble, 
perhaps as a mischievous statesman, since he failed to discern 
wherein the true interests of his country lay, and lent himself 
consciously as the tool of men whose characters he detested, and 
from whose views he recoiled. Of a certain ignobility of spirit it 
is impossible to absolve him: he courted his ward Publilia for 
her dower ; he flattered Dolabella for the sake of getting his debt 
paid ; he solicited Lucceius to varnish and exaggerate the acts of 
his consulship; the accuser of Verres defended Fonteius, the satel- 
lite of Pompeius pronounced the most glowing of panegyrics upon 
Cesar. By his own mouth, Cicero is convicted of vanity, incon- 
sistency, jealousy, self-seeking, and timidity. Yet, after every 
abatement from his merits, Cicero gains more thaw he loses by the 
confessions which he pours into our ears. No public character 
could probably pass through the ordeal to which he has subjected 
himself. His Letters, though eventually published, were not 
written for publication, and from them we learn what we shall 
vainly seek for in the meagre narrations of Appian and Sallust, 
in the prejudiced depreciation of Dion, or even in the friendly 
pages of his biographer Plutarch. From none of these do we 
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learn the depth of his parental love, the purity of his domestic 
life, his exquisite urbanity, his appetite for knowledge, his high 
aspirations, his love for truth, equity, and reason. Nor indeed 
can we regard his public character without esteem. His lot was 
cast among cruel and violent men: his only weapon was eloquence; 
his only shield the protection of some preponderating party- 
leader. We think that he chose ill in preferring the hollow and 
faithless Pompeius to the generous and humane Cesar: but it 
must not be forgotten that he had witnessed Cesar's irregular 
youth, and was habituated to associate the name of Cesar's rival 
with the conservatism of the Commonwealth. And there were 
great compensations for the errors of his head and heart. If as 
regards Clodius, he showed himself deficient in courage, his 
gallant defiance of Antonius commands our applause; if his grief 
in exile were unmanly, we must remember that beyond the walls 
of Rome his occupation was gone, and all he prized in life— 
honour, obedience, and troops of friends—was at an end. When 
his self-laudation wearies us, we must remember that at every 
step he was called upon to defend himself, for he had properly no 
partisans, no ancestral honours, no hereditary bands of clients 
and retainers. Finally—and this alone should abate the edge of 
censure and extenuate the charge of weakness—no rival orator, 
no contemporary lampooner has affixed on his name the brand of 
cruelty or corruption, no unworthy supplications or faltering 
fears clouded his last hours. The death of the great Athenian 
orator may have been more befitting the tragic stage: yet we 
rate higher as more august in itself, and more accordant with the 
precepts of philosophy, the composure which awed and nearly 
diverted from their mission the assassins of Marcus Cicero. 

The immediate reputation of Cicero was overshadowed by the 
revolution in which he perished. His name was rarely whispered 
at the Augustan court, and his eloquence, ornate as it was, seemed 
bald and tame beside the epigrammatic conceits and studied 
bravuras of the orators of the empire. But a later harvest of 
renown was in store for him. In the general wreck of ancient 
literature his writings were cherished. A copy of his Orations 
or Rhetorical Treatises was accounted among the most precious 
of monastic treasures: he was the model of the most eloquent of 
the Latin fathers, and of the lingering advocates of paganism. 
His name maintained itself above the flood of ignorance in the 
dark ages; and on the revival of learning, it alone disputed for 
precedency with that of Virgil. 
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Art. IIIJ.—Tue Posrrion or WomMAN 1n BARBARISM 
AND AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


1. De L’Origine des Lois, des Arts, et des Sciences; et de leur 
progres chez les Anciens Peuples. Par M. Goguet, 

2. De L'Esprit des Lois. . Par Montesquieu. 

8. The History of Women, from the Earliest Antiquity to the 
Present Time. By William Alexander, M.D, 1799. 

4, Woman and her Master. By Lapy Morean. Second Edition, 
London: D. Bryce. 1855. 


T is acommon habit of domestic life to look on children as 

having no claim to will or individuality. Their simple duty 
is to know the will of their parents, and to do it. They are so 
many little slaves, petted and punished by turns. Their ceaseless 
curiosity and appeals for knowledge are too often rebuked as 
presumptuous, and they are made to feel that it would be below 
the paternal dignity to enter into discussions and explanations 
with them on the endless series of topics which engage and stimu- 
late their childish eagerness. But as humanity progresses the 
parent, impressed hitherto with a sense of his own relative im- 
portance, is gradually imbued with the spirit of humility: he 
grows more and more alive to the real and abiding mystery 
of things; he begins to feel that even of the accessible he, 
by comparison, knows nothing; that he is surrounded by a 
boundless realm which he cannot traverse; that the more he 
observes and reflects the more cause he finds for wonder, and 
that, after all, he too is but “a child of larger growth.” In 
proportion as these feelings deepen he draws nearer to his chil- 
dren, and sympathizes with their innocence and ignorance. He 
becomes conscious that he is only a few years their elder, that he 
knows only a little more than they, and that in the presence of 
the “Great Spirit” they are his equals, and, as yearning 
human souls, can yield him sympathy in those hours when the 
solemn silence of the universe only appals him. ‘Thus, being 
as it were “born again of the Spirit,” he finds companionship in 
a child, and a new meaning in those words—“ Unless ye become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
He learns to respect, nay even to reverence, children, as poten: 
tially greater and more perfect than the majority of men, 
who are so hardened and crusted over by their worldly struggles, 
and so short-sighted by fixing their views on Mammon, that the 
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life and beauty of Nature no longer impress them, and they be- 
come incapable of intimate communion with her, and of active 
sympathy even with their own kind. 

Thus it is also with regard to Woman. It is a characteristic 
of barbarism to treat her as though she were permanently a child. 
Only as human nature slowly unfolds does she advance through 
ages of toil and suffering, towards the high position for which 
her intrinsically noble nature has foreordained her. Physically 
weak compared with man, she commands no respect from savages, 
who prize strength above all things. Her treasures of emotion 
—tender love, compassion, and devotedness—fail to secure for her 
her rightful influence, so long as her more powerful companion 
practically asserts might to be the standard of right. Hence we 
find, in tracking the progress of her development, that at first, 
her individuality is scarcely recognised. If she have a will, its 
only function is submission. Her condition is that of slavery ; 
her duty, to labour for her possessor, and to minister to his lusts, 
But as the generations pass, the idea of her nature dawns upon 
him in ever-increasing light and attractiveness, until she who 
was his lowest slave becomes the chief influence under which 
he lives, his inspiration in battle, his mental companion, the 
incarnation of beauty, love, devotion, holiness, the source and 
theme of poetry—compelling the noblest to worship at her 
shrine: she is addressed as an angel; and, at length, soaring to 
the heights of divinity itself, she appears, under various names, 
as Queen of Heaven. 

A history of this wondrous transformation would be a history 
of the moral progress of humanity. This we shall not be 
expected to attempt. Our main object is to collect such evidence 
of woman's early condition as may prove a guide to us when, 
finally, we come to inquire what is her actual and attainable lot 
amongst the most highly civilized races, in the belief that the 
past will reflect a light both on the present and on the future, 
Each people passes through a long mysterious night of ages 
before it begins to preserve any written records of its life; hence, 
if we trace back the generations of any civilized nation, we soon 
arrive at a point where tradition stands in the place of history ; and 
a few more steps conduct us to the primeval era of darkness out 
of which every tribe has emerged, but of which none can give an 
account. As, however, the earth is tenanted by various peoples, 
exhibiting, when viewed collectively, every phasis of human 
development, we are enabled by analogy to sketch in broad out- 
line what has been the probable order of progress of any parti- 
cular race during its prehistoric period. We therefore propose, in 
this Article, to describe certain leading features of the traditional 
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or written laws* relating to woman in various parts of the globe, 
and then to trace the development of those features and to mark 
their influence in determining her position in civilized life. 

Man is rarely permitted to see far beyond his actual position ; 
-he cannot bear the full light of truth; or, as those old Hebrews 
expressed it, No man may behold the face of the Lord and live. 
The vast distance between the lofty conceptions of human destiny 
to which the wisest of mankind have attained, and the actual life 
of the savage, is beyond the comprehension of the latter ; but if he 
could appreciate it, the knowledge would only fill him with despair, 
thus paralyzing his efforts to advance. Hence, in the childhood of 
the human race real life transcends the ideal only a few degrees. 
The ideal seeming near, tempts and encourages its votaries to 
pursue it. But while alluring them onwards, it recedes farther 
and farther from their reach; and in proportion as they rise in the 
scale of intellectual and moral being, their mental horizon enlarges, 
and their views of the possibility and destiny of man extend. Thus 
it is, that however superior may be the condition of English 
women to those of the North American Indians, for example, the 
former are much farther than the latter from realizing their con- 
ceptions of true womanly dignity and happiness. And fortunate it 
is for the Indian damsel that happiness does mainly depend on the 
ideal which is cherished, and that the distance between the circles 
which bound her actual and her ideal life is not great. The 
heretical notion that girls have cluims equal to those of boys 
on the consideration of their parents, never enters her head; 
to be sold by her father and to be bought by her husband, 
is in her eyes no degradation, but rather an event to be looked 
forward to with joyous anticipation. She is ready to till the 
ground for her purchaser, to carry his baggage when he travels, 
and, in addition, to perform all the usual domestic drudgery—in 
short, obediently to yield him the labour of a slave, and the 
devotion of a wife, in return for such rude affection as he gives 
her. If only the fetters of her slavery do not press into her 
flesh too deeply, she willingly wears them—neither longing for 
nor dreaming of “ woman’s rights.” 


The strongest expression of the degradation of Woman is to 
be found in the belief that she has no soul. Such is a common 
opinion of the Mohammedans; and though it is not taught 
in the Koran, it receives abundant countenance from the 
fact, that the felicity of the future life promised by the Prophet 
to the faithful, will consist in enjoying the society of houris 





* To portray the actual condition of women, socially, intellectually, and 
morally, in the different nations to which we shall refer, is no part of our plan. 
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instead of that of their earthly wives.* The Chinese, also, not 
only treat their women throughout their mundane existence as 
the most abject of slaves, but deny them any hope of compensa- 
tion hereafter. 


“ ¢ As we were leaving Leang-chian,’ said Master Ting, ‘when we 
passed through that street where there were so many women as- 
sembled, I heard it said that they were Christians. Isn’t that 
nonsense ?” 

“*No; certainly it was the truth—they were Christians.’ He 
looked stupified with astonishment, and his arms fell down by his 
side. 

“ ‘JT don’t understand that,’ said he; ‘I have heard you say that 
people become Christians to save their souls. Is that it ?’ 

“¢Yes, that is the object we propose to ourselves.’ 

“¢Then what can the women become Christians for ?” 

“ ¢ What for? To save their souls, like the men.’ 

“But they have no souls,’ said he, stepping back a pace, and 
folding his arms; ‘ women have no souls. You can’t make Christians 
of them.’ 

“ We endeavoured to remove the scruples of the worthy man upon 








* All the other “ glories will be eclipsed. by the resplendent and ravishing 
girls of paradise, called, from their large black eyes, Hiir-al-oyin, the enjoyment 
of whose company will be a principal felicity of the faithful. These are created, 


not of clay, as mortal women are, but of pure musk, being, as their Prophet 
often affirms in the Kordn, free from all natural impurities, defects, and incon- 
veniences incident to the sex, of the strictest modesty, and secluded from 
ublic view in pavilions of hollow pearl.”—Sale’s Preliminary Discourse to the 
ordn, Sect. 4. 
As the imputation in the text has often been Sheet we will give the 
whi 


Mohammedans the benefit of Sale’s argument, which, however, scems to us 
but a lame defence :—‘ The Mohammedans are, by several writers, reported to 
hold that women have no souls, or, if they have, that they will perish like those 
of brute beasts, and will not be rewarded in the next life. But, whatever may 
be the opinion of some ignorant people among them, it is certain that Moham- 
med had too great a respect for the fair sex to teach such a doctrine; and there 
are several passages in the Koran which affirm that women, in the next life, 
will not only be punished for their evil actions, but will also receive the rewards 
of their good deeds as well as the men, and that, in this case, God will make no 
distinction of sexes. It is true the general notion is that they will not be 
admitted into the same abode as the men are, because their places will be sup- 
ss by the paradisiacal females (though some allow that a man will there also 
ve the company of those who were his wives in this world, or at least such 
of them as he shall desire); but that good women will go into a separate 
place of happiness, where they will enjoy all sorts of delights ; but whether one 
of those delights will be the enjoyment of agrecable paramours created for them, 
to complete the economy of the Mohammedan system, is what I have nowhere 
found Ueeided. One circumstance relating to these beautiful females, con- 
formable to what he had asserted of the men, he acquainted his followers with 
in the answer he returned to an old woman; who, desiring him to intercede 
with God that she might be admitted into paradise, he told her that no old 
women would enter that place; which, setting — woman a-crying, he 
explained himself by saying, that God would then make her young again.” 
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this point. The very notion tickled his fancy so much, that he 
laughed with all his might. ‘Nevertheless,’ he said, ‘when I get 
home again to my family, I will tell my wife that she has got a soul, 
She will be a little astonished, I think.’ ’’* 


At Paris, of all places in the world, a work was published for 
disproving the essential identity.of nature in men and women ;t 
at a much earlier date the same question was gravely debated 
in a clerical council at Macon ;{ and a worthy divine of the 
Scotch Kirk proved clearly from the Scriptures that there could 
not possibly be any of the fair sex in heaven, We give our 
readers the benefit of his logic: being summoned before a 
presbytery, and being asked if he really held so heretical an 
opinion, he’ bravely avowed it, and said, “In the Revelation 
of St. John the Divine, you will find this passage, ‘And there 
was silence in heaven for about the space of half an hour.’ 
I appeal to all of you to tell me whether that could possibly 
have happened had there been any women there? And since 
there are none there, charity forbids us to imagine that they 
are all in a worse place; therefore it follows that they have no 
immortal part; and happy is it for them, as they are thereby 
exempted from being accountable for all the noise and disturb- 
ance they have raised in this world.’ 

The custom of parents to enter into contracts with each other 
for the marriage of their children while the latter are still 
infants prevails in many parts of the globe; and though not 
co-extensive, we may safely affirm it to be all but co-eval with 





* Huc’s “Chinese Empire.” But it seems the Chinese women are not abso- 
lute strangers to the idea of immortality, ‘They are so unfortunate,” says 
M. Hue, “that in many places-their sufferings in this life have suggested to 
them the hope of a future one. It is most painful to see these poor victims 
of a sceptical and corrupt civilization, vainly struggling amidst their sufferings 
to find some consolation, and, for want of a knowledge of Christianity, throwing 
themselves into the extravagances of the metempsychosis. They have formed a 
sect called ‘ Abstinents,’ which is increasing rapidly in the southern provinces. 
The women who enrol themselves in this alned make a vow to eat neither 
meat nor fish, nor anything that has had life, but to live wholly on vegetables. 
They think that after death their souls will migrate into another body, and 
that if they have been faithful to their vows of abstinence they will have the 
happiness to return to life as men. The hope of obtaining such an advantage 
supports them under their daily mortifications, and enables them to endure the 
troubles and hardships they have to suffer from the other sex. They promise 
themselves, doubtless, ample compensation after their metamorphosis ; and it 
would not be, perhaps, a very hazardous conjecture, that some of them enjoy 
a little the idea of the vengeance they will take on their husbands when her 
shall be transformed into meu.” 

+ Mulieres, homines non esse, Dissert. anonyme d’Acidalius, 1693, men- 
tioned by Virey. 

Gregor. Turonens., Hist. Franc., cited by Virey. 

§ ‘Alexander’s “ History of Women.” 
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the human race. Of all indications of the tyranny of the 
stronger and of the sufferings of the weaker sex, that of infant 
betrothal exhibits the grossest violation of personal right: it 
subjects women at once to the utmost degradation, and to life- 
long wretchedness. If the contract were equally binding on the 
male and on the female, she would have no right, on the mere 
ground of sex, to utter a complaint; but the nature of the law, 
and the mode of its observance, tell but too plainly by whom and 
on whose behalf it was devised. 

If a man, betrothed while yet a child by his father, should find 
that the woman to whom he is bound is utterly displeasing to 
him on account of either fancied or real defects in mind or body, 
or because she proves twice or thrice as old as himself, or because 
desiring her affections, he finds himself unable to obtain them, 
they being already centred elsewhere; and if under these circum- 
stances he were debarred throughout life from forming any other 
alliance, his case would be justly pronounced a hard one, and he 
would be sure of sympathy and commiseration. The intolerable 
injustice and oppression of such a law, if obligatory on the men 
of any tribe or nation, would speedily drive them to rebellion. 
But so completely regardless of all the strongest, deepest, and 
most sacred feelings of human nature is this contract, that men 
have never even dreamed of fulfilling it, and have never been 
expected to do so. In every stage of barbarism and of civiliza- 
tion, in every grade of social life, they are in the habit of in- 
demnifying themselves for the injury which infant betrothal, if 
faithfully observed, would inflict. Polygamy and concubinage in 
barbarous and semi-barbarous states, concubinage and prostitu- 
tion in civilized communities, are the means to which men resort. 
But while averting from themselves the evils of this monstrous 
law, they continue to uphold it for their own advantage. 
Unable to comply with its provisions, they annul it as regards 
themselves, but enforce it with frightful severity on their 
frailer (?) companions !* Amongst every people, the individuality 
of women is more or Jess disregarded ; but in this custom it is 
entirely ignored. Woman is not as yet treated as a person 
having thought, affections, passions, will,— but as property 
subject to transfer from one to another, as avarice, lust, or 
the desire of family aggrandizement, may suggest. We see 
the most hideous features of this custom in the Aborigines 
of New Holland. There it is carried to such an outrageous 
extent, that even a large proportion of the men have to suffer 
from the grasping monopoly of their chiefs. In Western 





* The freedom accorded to women in some of the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, forms an extraordinary exception to the general truth here stated. 
[Vol. LXIV. No, CXXVI.]—New Senizs, Vol. VIII. No. Il. CC 
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Australia, the female children are always betrothed a few days 
after their birth; and from the moment they are betrothed, the 
parents cease to have any control over the future settlement of 
their child. Should the first husband die before the girl has 
attained the years of puberty, she then belongs to his heir.* We 
are told by Captain Grey, that the old men take care to keep 
the women chiefly among themselves, giving their daughters 
to one another; and that the more female children they huve, the 
greater chance of course have they.of getting another wife by this 
sort of exchange; but it is stated by another authority, that each 
male is entitled to all the females who are related to him in 
a certain degree. A newborn child may thus be the betrothed 
spouse of a man thirty years of age, and may be claimed by him 
as soon as she is marriageable—when she is twelve years old, or 
earlier. Some men have thus four or six wives of various ages, 
while others have none at all. 

Among the higher ranks in the Society and Sandwich Islands 
it was the general custom of parents to betroth their daughters 
during childhood, But, contrary to the views and practice of all 
other people, if it so happened that when a noble girl grew up 
she experienced no affection for her spouse, this was not a cause 
of suffering; for in conformity with both law and custom, a lady 
of rank, though married, was permitted to take unto herself other 
husbands without ceasing to be the wife of her first one,—thus 

lacing herself precisely on a level with her polygamous lord !t 

fall the inhabitants of the Pacific, those of the Tonga Islands 
accorded to woman the highest position and respect. But even 
there, about one-third of the whole were usually betrothed at an 
early age by their parents to chiefs and men in the higher ranks.§ 
In the Kingsmill group, the practice is universal: girls are com- 
monly betrothed as soon as they are born; and in one of the 
Islands (Makin), no marriage ceremony takes place, because 
every female child is thus betrothed—usually to some near relative, 
who takes her to his house at whatever age he may think fit.|| 
But in New Zealand this custom involves a refinement of cruelty 
unknown in the other islands of the Pacific: a betrothed New 
Zealand girl not only becomes “tapued” to her future husband 
and to him alone, but, even if he should die, no other man can 
make a proposal to her. As may be supposed, a severe check is 





* “Journal of Two ay ean of Discovery in North-West and Western 


Australia.” By Captain George Grey. 
+ “The Bushman, or a Life ina New Country.” By E. W. Landor. 
t “Cook’s Voyages.” Ellis’s “ Polynesian Researches.” 
§ Mariner’s “ Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands.” 
|| Captain Wilkes, United States’ Exploring Expedition, 
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thus imposed on the growth of the population.* Though differing 
in form, yet essentially similar in practice and effect, is the universal 
custom of the Hindus (commended by the Abbé Dubois!), according 
to which, widows may not marry again, “ even when they lose their 
husbands at the age of six or seven; for it is not rare to see 
widows no older, particularly among the Brahmins, where an old 
man of sixty, or upwards, takes for lis second wife a child of 
that tender age.”+ 

Of all nations the Chinese carry out the system of early 
betrothal most completely: parents in China not only bargain 
for the marriage of their children during their infancy, but while 
they are yet unborn. “ Two friends will make a solemn promise, 
or even take an oath, to unite in marriage the children of different 
sexes that may be born to them; and the solemnity of the engage- 
ment is marked by their tearing reciprocally a piece out of their 
tunics, and giving it to each other.”{ In curious contrast to this 
custom, we find a still greater stretch of parental assumption 
among the Mongols, who not infrequently betroth or marry their 
children after they are dead! ‘The contract having been regularly 
drawn up, and rude representations ‘of the various gifts, usually 
received by the parents of the bride when a living couple is 
betrothed, having been made, they commit the whole to the se 
and thus, as they believe, convey them through the medium of the 
smoke to their children in the other world, that they may become 
husband and wife in due form. The parents of each, after this 
ceremony, consider themselves as mutually related, just as if a 
real connexion had taken place between their living children.§ 
Among the Moslems, “ the marriage-contract is often performed 
several years before the consummation, when the two parties 
are yet children, or during the infancy of the girl.” If 
when a daughter is betrothed during infancy, the contract 
should not assume the form of actual sale, it is nevertheless 
usual for the bridegroom, ‘at the time he acquires possession of 
his bride, to pay into the hands of her father a sum considered 
equivalent to the current value of a wife. 





* Brown’s “ New Zealand and its Aborigines.” 

+ L’Abbé Dubois’ “Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs 

of the People of India.” 
¢ Le Huc’s “Chinese Empire.” 

§ Marco Polo’s Travels. “The ancient Persians were of opinion that matri- 
mony was so essentially necessary to man, that such of either sex that died single 
must infallibly be unhappy in the next world. This opinion gave birth to the 
most singular custom we meet with in history; when any one died unmarried, 
a relation, or, in default of such, a person hired for the purpose, was solemnly 
married to the deceased, as the only recompence now left for having neglected 
it in life.”’—Alexander’s History of Women. 

|| Lane. Notes to ‘The Arabian Nights.” 
ccRX 
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But the cumbersome and tedious custom of early betrothal 
is often dispensed with altogether, in favour of much speedier 
methods of acquiring a wife. The cheapest and most expeditious 
plan, is the one acted on by the founders of Rome—viz., that 
of stealing. It is constantly practised by the New Hollanders, 
and gives rise to endless disputes and intertribal wars. If 
® woman thus violently seized upon should attempt to escape 
from her captor, he at once thrusts a spear through the 
fleshy part of her leg or thigh. Or if a wretched victim 
of infant betrothal should elope, and be afterwards recovered 
by her legitimate(?) husband, he subjects her to the same 
punishment.* But despite the suffering she must undergo if 
captured, the knowledge that stealing a wife is generally punished 
with death, and that, if the seducer cannot be secured, one of 
his relatives is sure, eventually, to be slain, such cases of elope- 
ment, or rather of wife-stealing, frequently occur. The life of 
an Australian beauty is graphically portrayed in the following 
passage :— 

“Should a female be possessed of considerable personal attractions, 
the first years of her life must necessarily be very unhappy. In her 
early infancy she is betrothed to some man, even at this period ad- 
vanced in years, and by whom, as she approaches the age of puberty, 
she is watched with a degree of vigilance and care w hich increases in 
proportion to the disparity of years between them ; it is probably from 
this circumstance that so many of them are addicted to intrigues, in 
which, if they are detected by their husbands, deat*:, or a spear through 
some portion of the body, is their certain fate; indeed, the bare sus- 
picion of infidelity upon their part is enough to ensure to them the 
most cruel and brutal treatment. For these causes during youth they 
are compelled, whether pregnant or not, to accompany their husbands 
in all their excursions, and are thus subject to violent and continued 
exercise and fatigue at periods when repose is indispensable. 

“ But even supposing a woman to give no encouragement to her 
admirers, many plots are always laid to carry her off, and in the en- 
counters which result from these she is almost certain to receive some 
violent injury, for each of the combatants orders her to follow him, 
and, in the event of her refusing, throws a spear at her. The early 
life of a young woman at all éelebrated for beauty is generally one 
continued series of captivity to different masters, of ghastly wounds, 
of wanderings in strange families, of rapid flights, of bad treatment 
from other females amongst whom she is brought a stranger by her 
captor ; and rarely do you see a form of unusual grace and elegance, 
but it is marked and scarred by the furrows of old wounds; and many 
a female thus wanders several hundred miles from the home of her 
infancy, being carried off successively to distant and more distant 
points.” + 


* Grey’s “Journal.” Landor’s “The Bushmen,” &e. 
f Grey’s “Journal,” vol. ii. pp. 248-9. 
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The Caribs regularly supplied themselves with women by 
rapine, and in their wars they were accustomed (like too many 
other conquerors) to kill all their male captives, carrying off the 
females for their own use.* a 

Among some of the original tribes of Brazil, whose customs 
are not quite so savage as those of the Caribs, conventionalism 
insists that the girl desired in marriage shall be carried away by 
force: even when the intention of the lover is known and acqui- 
esced in by the damsel and her parents, he would be deemed 
wanting in manliness if he did not at least render hypocritical 
homage to th® God of Might; he must still make a show of 
violence, and act the part of stealing his charmer from her 
home.t 

The New Zealanders say :—‘ Land is the only treasure of 
equal value to a woman ; most other treasures are perishable, but 
land and women are treasures which last for ever. Women 
produce children, and land produces food to sustain life.”"{ But 
our antipodal aristocrats, like those in other parts of the world, 
do not like parting with their land, even for such treasures ; and 
as their value cannot be represented’ by any other article of ex- 
change, the chiefs have arrogated to themselves the right of 
replenishing their harems by stealth, as a peculiar aristocratic 
privilege which their subjects are forbidden to enjoy. A chief 
can in effect take any unmarried woman he may choose; and 
although the law does not openly acknowledge his power to do 
so, yet, if he effects his object, the woman then becomes his 
lawful wife. If, however, she should be aware of his intention, 
and disinclined to yield, her friends will protect her to the extent 
of their power.§ 

The practice of stealing women exists in other parts of the 
Pacific, as may be inferred from Captain Wilkes’ story of his 
visit to Hytoohee. ‘On approaching the island,” he says, ‘ we 
saw no women, as they had all been hidden, On reaching 
the huts, inquiry was made of them for their women, when 
a general burst of laughter ensued, and the men gave us to 
understand that they had penetrated our motive for visiting them 
—that as we inhabited an island without any women, we wanted 
to have some. On the contiguous island of Otoohoo there were 
no women or children to be seen.” 

How widely spread was the custom of stealing women among 





* Humboldt’s “ Travels.” 
Wallace’s “Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro.” 
t Shortland’s “Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders.” 
§ “Brown’s New Zealand and its Aborigines.”—It is the custom, how- 
ever, on the occasion of a marriage, to make a present to the parents of the 
‘bride, whether she has been obtained by force or by her own consent. 
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the barbarous peoples of remote antiquity, may be gathered from 
the popular belief recorded by Herodotus, that it was the great 
original cause of the wars between Europe and Asia. We will 
avail ourselves of Laurent’s translation, from which to abridge 
the well-known story—doubtless consisting of both truth and 
fable :— 

Herodotus affirms that, according to the Persians, the Phoeni- 
cians were the original offenders. Having arrived at the town of 
Argos with Egyptian and Assyrian merchandise, they spread out 
their cargo for sale; and when they had nearly disposed of it, 
several women came down to the seaside, among whom was 
the king’s daughter, Io. While these women were standing 
near the stern of the vessel, chaffering such wares as most 
took their fancy, the Phenicians, shouting to one another, 
made a sally on them, and seizing Io, together with a few others, 
threw them on board the vessel and set sail for Egypt. Reprisal 
was made by certain Hellenes, or Cretans, who landed at Tyre, 
and carried off the king's daughter, Europa. Then the Hellenes 
went in a swift ship to Gia, in Colchis, whence, after despatching 
other business, they carried off the king’s daughter, Medea, In 
the second generation following these events, it is said that 
Alexander, the son of Priam, having heard of them, resolved to 
procure a.wife for himself by force out of Hellas. He accordingly 
stole Helena. The Hellenes instantly sent messengers to reclaim 
her, and demand justice for the outrage ; they were reminded of 
the rape of Medea, and “ that not having themselves given satis- 
faction, nor made the required restitution, they should not expect 
such redress from others.” Until then, say the Persians, nothing 
had occurred between the two races, with the exception merely of 
a few rapes(!), They hold it to be the crime of a wicked man to 
ravish women, but that of a simpleton to trouble oneself about 
revenge; and consequently declare that they of Asia never 
trouble themselves about women that are stolen away: whereas 
the Hellenes, for the sake of a Lacedemonian girl, collected an 
immense fleet, and then passing over into Asia, overthrew the 
power of Priam. From that time they have considered the 
Hellenic race as their foes.* 

The Pelasgi, who inhabited Lemnos, desirous, on account of 
former quarrels, of being avenged on the Athenians, stationed 
some ships of burden with fifty oars in ambush for the Athenian 
women, while celebrating the festival of Diana, at Brauron ; many 
were captured, and their captors, standing out to sea forthwith, 
conveyed them to Lemnos, and had them as concubines. The 
Tonians who migrated from the prytaneum of Athens took no 





* Herodotus, i. 1, 2, 3. 
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women with them, but possessed themselves of the Carian women, 
having killed all the men to whom they belonged;* and 
even as late as B.c. 416, the Athenians, when they took 
Melos, killed all the males who had reached the age of 
puberty, and made slaves of the women and children.t Sarah and 
Rebekah passed respectively as the sisters of Abraham and 
Isaac, lest the latter should be slain for the sake of the women 
who were “ fair to look upon.”{ And their descendants, having 
put all the Midianites to the sword, took the women and children 
as their spoil; but Moses, with his wonted disregard of human 
life, ordered all to be slain except the young virgins; these the 
warriors were told to keep for themselves.§ A captive woman 
was allowed to ‘‘ bewail her father and her mother a full month,” 
at the end of that time her captor could make her his lawful 
wife.|| The children of Israel wishing to supply wives for the 
remnant of the tribe of Benjamin, which had been almost anni- 
hilated by the war, invaded the inhabitants of Jabeth-Gilead by 
command of the congregation, destroyed all but the young 
virgins, four hundred of whom they brought into the camp, and 
then gave them as wives to the tribe of Benjamin; but these 
not sufficing, ‘ the elders of the congregation” ordered those who 
still were wifeless, to lie in wait at the feast of Shiloh, “ and see, 
and, behold, if the daughters of Shiloh come out to dance in 
dances, then come ye out of the vineyards, and catch you every 
man his wife."4] It was an established custom of Sparta (of 
course a relic of more ancient times), that the bride should be 
forcibly seized by her intended husband, the sanction of her 
parents or guardians having first been given ; and even when a 
Roman damsel, on her marriage, went through the solemn cere- 
mony of conferreatio, she was taken with seeming violence from 
the arms of her mother, or of the person who had to give her 
away.» Gibbon observes that the story of the marriage of Eudoxia 
with the Eastern emperor, Arcadius, “ proves that the hymeneal 
rites of antiquity were still practised, without idolatry, by the 
Christians of the East; and that the bride was forcibly conducted 
from the house of her parents to that of her husband.” Though 
the Circassian of the present day buys his wife, he is at the same 
time obliged pro forma to steal her and carry her off furtively. 
This is the only respectable manner of obtaining possession of 
his bargain.** 

But of all methods of obtaining at once a wife and a slave, 
that of purchase is the most universal, It prevailed among the 


* Herodotus, vi. 137, 138. i, 146. Thucydides, v. 116. 
4] 





t Genesis, xii. xx. Xxvi. P Numbers, xxxi. 
|| Deuteronomy, xxi. 13. Judges, xxi. 
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Indians over the vast continent of North and South America, and 
in various islands of the Pacific Ocean; it is practised to this day 
by the people of Africa so far as known to us, by both the black 
and brown races spread throughout the Indian Archipelago, and by 
all, or nearly all, the nations of Asia. Though it does not 
generally obtain, and so far as we know has never prevailed 
throughout Europe, still this favoured portion of the globe is not 
without deep traces of its existence. 

Not the least remarkable and degrading feature of this traffic 
in women is the singularly low price at which they may be 
usually purchased. This will become apparent as we proceed ; 
but of course the price varies greatly, not only according to the 
quality but the locality of the article: for although within the 
limits of each tribe or nation this peculiar commerce is actively 
carried on, it has not yet been so far influenced by the stimulating 
doctrines of free-trade as, by becoming international, to equalize 
prices, ceteris paribus, over the globe. Nevertheless national 
limits are occasionally over-stepped: the Caffres are said to 
avoid marrying the women of their own tribe, preferring to 
purchase them from their neighbours. The Tamboukie women 
are most highly esteemed, although they are described as very 
ugly; being short, stout, and having strong muscular limbs.* 
One ox or two cows is the usual price.t The chiefs of New Ca- 
ledonia have a strong desire for the women of Uea (one of the 
Loyalty Islands), hence, when a party from Uea goes over to build 
a large canoe, they having no timber of their own fit for the pur- 
pose, it is customary for them to purchase the right to fell such 
as they may require by the surrender of a daughter of the prin- 
cipal personage engaged in the enterprise. When at Yengen, in 
New Caledonia, Captain Oliver, of H. M.S. “Fly,” fell in with 
a party of Ueans, having with them the daughter of the leading 
man as the purchase-money of the materials for the canoe they 
were about to build.t But the most famous instance of regular 
international trade in women is that carried on at Constantinople 
—the supply being chiefly obtained from Georgia and Circassia. 
And such is the power of custom, that the Circassian damsels 
are nothing loth to be thus exported from their mountain 
homes. Six Circassian girls, from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
intended for the slave-market of Constantinople, were found on 
board a Turkish vessel, recently captured by the Russians. They 
proved to belong to a race with whom Russia was at peace. The 
Russian General therefore “ ordered them to be informed that the 





* Capt. Wilkes, United States’ Exploring Expedition, 
2 t Barrow’s “ Visit to South Africa.” 
¢ Captain Erskine’s “ Journal of a Cruise in the Western Pacific,” 
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choice was open to them to be sent back to their homes with the 
prince of their own race” (also one of the captives) ; “to marry 
Russians and Cossacks of their free choice; to return with Baron 
Haxtliausen (a spectator of the scene) to Germany, where all 
the women are free ; or lastly, to accompany the Turkish captain, 
who would sell them in the slave-market at Constantinople. They 
unanimously, and without a moment's consideration, exclaimed, 
‘To Constantinople, to be sold!’ "* 

In 1620, the African women of the Mandingo tribe were to be 
bought for fifty Kolla-nuts each. But somewhat later the 
price seems to have risen enormously in the same region—even 





* Baron Haxthausen, who relates this story in his very interesting work, 
* Transcaucasia,” proceeds to observe: “If, however, we investigate a little 
deeper the views, thoughts, and habits of this Eastern people, the answer will 
appear not unnatural, but in fact accordant with their notions. The purchase 
and sale of women is deeply rooted in the customs of the nation: every man 
buys his wife from the father, or from the family. On the part of the women, 
no feeling of shame is attached to the transaction, but rather a sense of honour; 
and, indeed, before we can pronounce on the subject, we must be intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances, and must be aide to place ourselves exactly 
in the position of the Circassians. In her own country, a Circassian girl lives 
in a state of slavish dependence on her father and brothers; her position is 
therefore raised when a man demands her in marriage, and stakes his fortune 
to obtain her, at the same time that he liberates her from the servile constraint 
of her family. Among Europeans, a rich man who marries a poor girl, gene- 
rally appears actuated by compassion; she is congratulated on her good fortune, 
which is somewhat offensive to a woman’s pride. If, on the contrary, a rich 
girl marries a poor man, she purchases her husband, and this is humiliating to 
him. When two marry who are equally well off, the match has, more or less, 
the air of a mercantile transaction ; so that it might almost appear as if genuine 
and disinterested affection could only be found in a marriage between two poor 
persons. But here, again, the motive is often either one of mere passion, a need 
of mutual assistance and attendance, or a wish to establish a separate household. 
The Eastern girl sees in her purchase-price the test of her own value; the 
higher the offer, the greater her worth. The purchase of women being the 
common practice among the Circassian tribes, slave-dealers to whom they are 
sold are to be regarded simply as agents who dispose of them in marriage in 
Turkey. Their parents know that a better lot awaits them there than at home, 
and the girls willingly go to Turkey, where, as this traffic has existed for cen- 
turies, they constantly meet their kindred. In their own homes, moreover, the 
Circassian men are rough and imperious, and the women are slaves to all kinds 
of drudgery and menial labour; whereas the Turk is a patient and kind hus- 
band, and a tender father. The efforts of Russia to prevent this traffic in 
woman have proved wholly ineffectual : prohibition tends only to augment the 
evil. The trade is carried on throughout the winter months, when the Russian 
men-of-war are not at sea; and it is calculated that every sixth or seventh 
ship, with its whole freight of girls, is lost. It is said that twenty-five to thirty- 
five voyages are made annually, in which from five to six hundred girls are trans- 
ported. ‘The vessels generally sail from Sinope or Kisch.”—It remains to be 
seen whether the British will be able to effect by means of a treaty, recently 
concluded, we believe, for the abolition of this commerce, what the Russians are 
said to have attempted in vain, 
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as high as two cows, two iron bars, and two hundred Kolla-nuts.* 
We suspect, however, that the latter is the more usual price of 
an African beauty. At Port Dory, in New Guinea, a wife seems 
to be rather costly—she is worth ten slaves, or their value in 
goods ;t in the Arru islands she is to be had cheaper, but no 
credit is allowed. The payment consists of elephants’ teeth, brass 
gongs, cloth, &c., and is usually made in advance by instalments 
during several years.{ Among the higher classes in the Feejee 
group of islands, rolls of tapa (native cloth), whales’ teeth, provi- 
sions, &c., are usually presented to the parents; but there the 
brothers, as in the Arru islands, assume a share in the property 
of their sisters, who cannot be sold or married without their con- 
sent as well as that of the parents. Among the lower class the 
‘common price is one whale’s tooth or a musket; this once paid, 
the husband has such an entire right to her person, that he may 
kill and eat her if he should feel so disposed.§ We are not 
aware what may be the price current among the lower class of 
the North American Indians, but we are at once informed in the 
following extraordinary story, what is the value of the daughters 
of their chiefs, and how strictly the bargain is adhered to, even 
when the vendors are subject to what the conquerors and inhe- 
ritors of their lands would call rather “smart practice.” The 
son of a chief (of the Puncah tribe), a youth eighteen years old, 
wishing to connect himself with some of the most influential 
men of the tribe, for the sake of securing their countenance, 
had an interview with one of the most distinguished, and made 
an arrangement with him for the hand of his daughter, whom he 
was to receive on a certain day, at a certain hour, and for whom 
he was to give two horses, a gun, and several pounds of tobacco. 
It was enjoined on the father, as a condition of the espousal, that 
he should keep the contract a profound secret. In like manner, he 
soon made similar arrangements with three other leading men 
of the tribe, each of whom had a young and beautiful daughter 
of marriageable age. To each of the fathers he promised two 
horses and other articles, as stipulated for in the first instance, 
laying on each the same injunctions of secrecy until he should 
announce to the whole tribe that he was to be married. At the 
time appointed, they all assembled, ignorant of the fair hand that 
was to be placed in his,. He got some of his young friends to 
lead up the eight horses; he then took two of them, with the 





pe Reports of Captains Jobson and Moore, cited in Murray's “Travels in 
rica,’ 
+ A-slave is the standard of value throughout the western part of New 
Guinea. 
{ Kolff’s “ Voyages.” 
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other presents agreed upon, and advancing to the first of the 
chiefs with whom he had made the compact, and whose daughter 
was standing by his side, said to him, ‘“ You promised me the 
hand of your daughter on this day, for which I was to give you 
two horses,” &c. The father assented, receiving the presents, 
and giving his child; when some confusion ensued from the 
simultaneous remonstrances which were suddenly made by the 
other three parents who had entered into similar contracts. As 
soon as they could be pacified, and silence could be restored, 
the ambitious young chief exultingly replied, “ You have all 
acknowledged in public your promises to me, which I shall ex- 
pect you to fulfil. I am here to perform all the engagements 
which I have made, and I expect you all to do the same.” No 
more was said. He led up the two horses for each, and delivered 
the other presents, leading off to his wigwam his four brides !* 
The dark coloured inhabitants of New Caledonia, of the 
Loyalty Islands, and of the Fejee group, all of whom are ethno- 
logically related to the Papuan races, we have already briefly 
referred to; but the true Polynesians are much their superiors in 
the scale of humanity, and indeed ntay be said to have made con- 
siderable advance in civilization in their own aboriginal way. 
The more we become acquainted with the character and customs 
of these numerous islanders as existing when unaffected by con- 
tact with Europeans, the more the impression deepens that they 
are in reality but one people: their language, though consisting of 
a multitude of dialects, is radically one; their habits and manners, 
while exhibiting many modifications, are fundamentally the same; 
and their mythologies, cosmogonies, and religious observances are 
so far identical as to leave no room for doubt of their common 
origin. The elevated position and powerful influence accorded to 
women in the Society and Sandwich islands, and especially 
throughout the Tonga group, are very remarkable. There women 
were entitled to succeed to the supreme power, and very often 
did so; and the wives of the chiefs, usually of equal rank with 
themselves, commandéd equal consideration and respect. As 
already stated, the upper classes were betrothed in infancy, but 
among the middle and lower classes, marriages were contracted by 
each sex on their own behalf, and consisted only of “ an agree- 
ment between the man and woman, with which even the priest 
had no concern ;"t yet the husband would sometimes receive a 
dowry with his wife, if the rank of her family were inferior to that 
of his own; and it was not uncommon for the suitor to make 
presents to the parents of the maiden he desired to win, in order 
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to gain their consent.* We are here presented with evidence 
thet the practice of wife-buying had prevailed, but was slowly 
passing away, “the presents to the parents” being the purchase- 
money of former times; and there can be little doubt that the 
custom once extended over all the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
The £. s. d. theory of marriage is still held in great respect 
in Samoa. When a Samoan wishes to bless himself with a wife, 
he must first obtain the consent of his chief; that secured, he 
takes a bushel of bread-fruit as an offering to his angel; if she 
partakes of it, he is accepted. He must then pay her parents a 
certain price for her, which varies with the station and wealth of 
the contracting parties; a chief's daughter, according to native 
notions, is very costly—she is worth half a dozen hatchets and 
as many fathoms of native cloth.t Virgins too are rated much 
higher than are those who have already passed the supposed 
period of innocence.f 

In the common language of Java, the nature of the marriage 
contract is plainly enough implied in its name, patukon, or, the 
purchase-money, which, however, with some regard to delicacy, 
is occasionally called szhan, or, the deposit. It is usual in the 
Indian Archipelago for the money or goods to go to the parents 
without limitation; but in Java, where women seem already to 
have taken a step in advance, they are generally looked upon as 
a settlement or provision for the wife. Among many of the 
Malay tribes, the wife becomes the absolute property and slave 
of her husband, if the whole sum agreed upon should be paid. 
He may then sell or otherwise dispose of her as such. Unless 
the families quarrel, however, a small instalment is always left 
unpaid; and as long as this continues to be the case—the bar- 
gain thus remaining incomplete—the woman has a right to be 
considered equal, and may demand a divorce. Indeed, there is 
throughout the Indian Archipelago a greater degree of equality 
between man and wife than is implied in the universal custom of 
purchasing the latter: this remark is especially applicable to 
the Javanese, and the civilized nations of Celebes.|| 

In Siam and Cochin China, though men invariably purchase 
their wives, the women have at least one privilege reserved to 





* Ellis’s “ Polynesian Researches.” 
+ Capt. Wilkes, United States’ Exploring Expedition. 
{ Mariner’s “ Tonga Islands. 

§ There is one kind of marriage customary among these people, unlike any 
other we have met with: “It consists in a person of inferior rank sacrificing 
his personal liberty to become the husband of the daughter of a man of superior 
condition. He is in this case adopted into the family of his father-in-law, who 
may dispose of him as he pleases,—even sell him as a slave /’—Crawfurd’s 
History of the Indian Archipelago. 
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them—that of saying, ‘“‘No:” a young woman cannot be mar- 
ried, i. ¢., sold, by her parents contrary to her inclination.* 
In Japan, where the essential nature of the marriage contract 
is still that of buying and selling, they contrive to conceal 
its odious features: the presents are made to the bride, who, on 
receiving them, transfers them to her parents or relatives, as an 
acknowledgment of the expense and trouble they incurred in 
bringing her up. ‘The handsomer the bride, the greater are the 
acknowledgments she is thus enabled to accord.t 

Throughout the broad expanse of Asia, from time imme- 
morial, the lot of woman has been that of wretched personal 
slavery and social abasement; but in China her miserable con- 
dition seems to touch the extreme that is possible for human 
nature to endure. She is sold to her future husband without 
even being consulted on the subject; to inform her of so much 
as his name is considered quite superfluous, and in the family of 
her purchaser she is expected to obey every one without ex- 
ception. According to an old Chinese writer, “‘ The newly-married 
wife should be but a shadow and an echo in the house.” Her 
husband can strike her with impumity, starve her, sell her, and 
even let her out for a longer or shorter period, as is done in the 
province of Tehe-Kiang. The number of women driven to 
suicide by their accumulated sufferings is very great. When a 
Chinaman thus loses his wife, he usually manifests, we are told, 
“a great deal of emotion, for, in fact, he has suffered a consi- 
derable loss, and will be under the necessity of buying another 
wife!”"t ‘The mean, bullying selfishness of the Chinese of the 
present day towards their women, is but a counterpart of their 
inhuman cowardice and readiness to sacrifice them to their 
conquerors in former times. An account of their treaty with 
the Huns, 200 years before the Christian era, is concluded as 
follows :— 

“ But there still remained a more disgraceful article of tribute which 
violated the sacred feelings of humanity andnature. * * * A select 
band of the fairest maidens of China was annually devoted to the 
rude embraces of the Huns; and the alliance of the haughty 
Tanjons was secured by their marriage with the genuine, or adopted 
daughters of the Imperial family, which vainly attempted to escape 
the sacrilegious pollution. The situation of these unhappy victims is 
described in the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments that she 
had been condemned by her parents to a distant exile, under a barbarian 
husband; who complains that sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh 
her only food, a tent her only palace; and who expresses, in a stream 
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of pathetic simplicity, the natural wish that she were transformed into 
a bird, to fly back to her dear country, the object of her tender and 
perpetual regret.’ * 

Though the actual condition of women in Mongolia is vastly 
superior to that of women in China, their legal station in both 
countries is the same. The Mongols in their account of a 
marriage, clearly express the nature of the transaction. They 
say, “I have bought for my son the daughter of so-and-so.” 
“We have sold our daughter to such-and-such a family.” 
Mediators are employed, as in China, to effect the bargain, who 
haggle over it until at length they come to an agreement.”+ 

The position of women in Ancient Assyria is abundantly illus- 
trated by the extraordinary method adopted to dispose of them 
in marriage. Speaking of Assyrian customs, Herodotus says, 
very naively,— T'he wisest, in my idea, is this, which I under- 
stand holds also among the Venetians of Illyria. Once every 
year, the following scene took place in every village. Whatever 
maidens might be of marriageable years, were all collected and 
brought into one certain place, around which stood a multitude 
of men. A crier called up each girl separately, and offered her 
for sale; he began with the prettiest of the lot; and when she had 
found a rich bidding, he sold her off; and called up another, the 
next he ranked in beauty. All these girls were sold off in 
marriage: the rich men, that were candidates for a wife, bade 
against one another for the handsomest: the more humble classes, 
desirous of getting partners, did not require absolutely beauty, 
but were willing to take even the ugly girls for a sum of money. 
Therefore, when the crier had gone through the list of the prettiest 
women and disposed of them, he put up the ugliest, or some one 
that was a cripple, if any there were; and offering to dispose of 
her, called out for the bidder that would for the smallest sum take 
her to live with him: so he went on till he came to her that he 
considered the least forbidding. The money for this was got by 
the sale of the pretty maidens; so that the handsome and well- 
shaped gave dowries to the ugly and deformed. It was not law- 
ful for any one to give his daughter to whom he chose; nor for 
a person to take a girl away that he had purchased, without 
giving bond that he verily proposed to marry her; when he might 
take her with him, If the couple could not agree, the law per- 
mitted the money to be returned. It was also allowed for any 
man coming from another village, to make a purchase if he chose. 
This was the best of their institutions.’ 

_ Concerning the actual condition of Hindu women, widely 
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different opinions are expressed by the highest English autho- 
rities, Mr. Mill, the historian of India, who has evidently 
investigated the subject with great care, is convinced that the 
life of Hindu women is a life of the most abject degradation ; 
whereas his editor and continuator, the learned Professor Wilson, 
says, ‘it may be confidently asserted, that in no nation of an- 
tiquity were women held in so much esteem as amongst the 
Hindus.” This extraordinary discrepancy is however easily ac- 
counted for: the conclusions of Mr. Mill are derived from a 
study of the Hindu law, while those of Professor Wilson are the 
result of looking at “the portraits of women painted by the 
Hindus themselves, in their tales, their plays, and poems.” In 
these he finds them “invariably described as amiable, high- 
principled, modest, gentle, accomplished, intelligent; as exercis- 
ing a very important influence upon men, and as treated by them 
with tenderness and respect.” A true poet, by the very constitu- 
tion of his nature, is enabled to discern the beautiful and poetic 
elements in woman's character, for he is related to her by deeper, 
finer sympathies than are common men— being himself, by 
virtue of his rich emotional nature‘and intense susceptibilities, 
half a woman. He is much more likely therefore than the 
lawgiver to be just to her, and to strive to raise her by con- 
trasting what she might be with what she is, and by delineating 
ideal scenes in which she meets with that consideration and 
esteem which are rightly due to her. But precisely on this 
account, when striving to obtain a true conception of real life, 
we cannot trust the portraits of women which are to be found 
in plays and poems; such pictures may very effectually serve 
to correct the one-sided views which we are apt to obtain from an 
exclusive study of the laws of any country for the purpose of 
acquiring a knowledge of the social condition of its people; but as 
this is not our immediate object, as we are not seeking to portra 

the actual but only the legal position of women, Mr. Mill would 
bea safer guide than Professor Wilson. We shall however consult 
the laws themselves. 

Of all the people of Asia the Hindus seem to have legislated 
with the greatest care and detail concerning Woman, yet by no 
people, legally speaking, is her individuality more entirely 
ignored ; and in no country is the slavery in which she lives at 
once so systematic, refined and complete as it is in India, where’ 
the lawgiver and the priest are one. The oppressive custom of 
life-long guardianship is expressly ordained: “ By a girl or by 
& woman advanced in years nothing must be done, even in her 
own dwelling-place, according to her mere pleasure. In child- 
hood must a female be dependent on her father; in youth on her 
husband ; her lord being dead, on her sons; if she have no sons, 
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on the near kinsmen of her husband; if he left no kinsmen, 
on those of her father; if she have no paternal kinsmen, on the 
sovereign: a woman must never seek independence."* ‘‘ Marriage 
is to an Hindu the great, the most essential of all objects. 
A man who is not married is considered to be a person without 
establishment, and almost as a useless member of society. Until 
he arrives at this state he is consulted on no great affairs, nor 
employed on any important trust. In short, he is looked upon as 
aman out of the pale of nature."t It is by means of his wife 
that a man enjoys all earthly happiness, A man without a wife 
is an imperfect being.t The young Brahmin is not only urged 
to marry, but the divine lawgiver—" the son of Brahma'—directs 
him in his choice: A twice born man” must “studiously avoid 
the ten following families,” be they ever so rich; ‘the family 
which has omitted prescribed acts of religion; that which has 
yvroduced no male children; that in which the Véda has not 
fom read; that which has thick hair on the body ;” and those 
which have been subject to certain specified diseases, ‘ Let 
him not marry a girl with reddish hair; ... nor one immo- 
derately talkative; ... nor one with any name raising an 
image of terror. Let him choose for his wife a girl whose form 
has no defect ; who has an agreeable name ; who walks gracefully, 
like a phenicopteros, or like a young elephant; whose hair and 
teeth are moderate respectively in quantity and in size; whose 
body has exquisite softness.”§ Though a Brahmin may be “in 
the greatest difficulty to find a suitable match,” he must not think 
of a woman of an inferior caste as his first wife: “‘ A Brahmin, if 
he take a Sudra|| to his bed, as his first wife, sinks to the 
regions of torment. . . For the erime of him, who thus illegally 
drinks the moisture of a Sudra’s lips, the law declares no ex- 
piation.”{] 

There is a remarkable confusion in the ancient laws concerning 
the means of obtaining a wife; they discourage marriage by 
purchase and yet distinctly recognise it:—“ Let no father who 
knows the law receive a gratuity, however small, for giving his 
daughter in marriage ; since the man who through avarice takes 
a gratuity for that purpose is a seller of his offspring. . . . 
Some say that the bull and cow given in the nuptial ceremony 
of the Rishis are a bribe to the father; but this is untrue: a 
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bribe indeed, whether large or small, is an actual sale of the 
daughter."* “ Even in former creations, we have not heard the 
virtuous approve the tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under 
the name of a nuptial gratuity."+ The fact is, the idea of pur- 
chasing a wife as a slave had become odious, but the practice 
was too deeply rooted to be speedily abolished, and was therefore 
commanded to pass by another name.t 

Other texts—describing the different kinds of marriage— 
still more distinctly recognise and sanction the commercial nature 
of the transaction, The marriage termed Arsha is effected by 
the father giving his daughter away, “after having received 
from the bridegroom one pair of kine, or two pairs, for uses 
preseribed by law,” And that ealled Asura is “when the bride- 
groom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsman, and to the damvel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride."§ Nothing can be more unequivocal than 
this :——“ The king himself shall take a fine of ninety-six panas 
from him who gives a blemished girl in marriage for a reward, 
without avowing her blemish.’|| ‘If, after one damsel has been 
shown, another be offered to the bridegroom, who had purchased 
leave to marry her from her next kinsman, he may become the 
husband of the two for the same price; this law Menu ordained.”4] 
“The recitation of holy texts, and the sacrifice ordained by the 
lord of creatures, are used in marriages for the sake of procuring 
good fortune to brides; but the first gift by the husband is 
the primary cause of marital dominion.”** The Gentoo code 
refers even to the sale of wives by their husbands, as though it 
were not uncommon; and the following ordinance of Menu is to 
the same effect :—“ Neither by sale or desertion can a wife be 
released from her husband.’ 

Such was Hindu law and custom in the most ancient times of 
which we have any record. Hindu chronology extends so far back 
into the past—reaching into the dim and shadowy regions where 
all landmarks have sunk into forgetfulness—that its records are 
treated as fabulous; hence no reliable dates can be assigned to 
the publication of the above-mentioned laws. Assuming, how- 
ever, that they were first promulgated only about 500 B.c.,f{ they 
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would now be upwards of 2300 years old, and yet in this vast 
interval the manners and customs of the Hindus are scarcely 
changed! Women are still bought and sold, still regarded as 
mere chattels—articles of property—subject to the absolute will 
and disposal of the men, as they ever have been throughout the 
lony period of Hindu history. The following is a description by 
an eye-witness of Hindu marriages in the present century :— 


- “Tfthefather of a young Brahmanari be rich and liberal, he takes upon 
himself all the expense of the marriage of his daughter. Some divide 
the burthen with the father of the intended husband ; but, in general, 
they take from him a considerable sum of money in return for having 
given him their daughter, and oblige him besides to bear the whole 
charge of the marriage. To marry, or to buy a wife, are synonymous 
terms in this country. Almost every parent makes his daughter an 
article of traffic, obstinately refusing to give her up to her lord and 
husband until he has rigorously paid down the sum of money which 
he was bound for, according to the custom of the caste. This practice 
of purchasing the young women whom they are to marry, is the inex- 
haustible source of disputes and litigation, particularly amongst the 
poorer people. These, after the marriage is solemnized, not finding it 
convenient to pay the stipulated sum, the father-in-law commences an 
action, or more commonly recals his daughter home, in the expectation 
that the desire of getting her back may stimulate the son-in-law to 
procure the money. This sometimes succeeds; but if the young man 
is incapable of satisfying the avarice of his father-in-law, he is obliged 
to leave his wife with him in pledge. Now, there is time for reflection; 
and the father-in-law, finding that the sum cannot be raised, and that 
his daughter from her youth is exposed to great temptations which 
might lead to the disgrace of all his family, relaxes a little, and takes 
what the son-in-law is able to pay. A reconciliation is thus effected, 
and the young man conducts his wife quietly home. 

“ Men of distinction do not appropriate to their common purposes 
the money thus acquired by giving their daughters in marriage, but 
lay it out in jewels, which they present to the lady on the wedding-day. 
These are her private property as long as she lives, and on no account 
can be disposed of by her husband. 

“Tn negotiating a marriage, the inclinations of the future spouses 
are never attended to. Indeed, it would be ridiculous to consult girls 
of that age; and, accordingly, the choice entirely devolves upon the 
parents. Those of the husband attend principally to the purity of the 
caste ; while those of the wife are more solicitous about the fortunes of 
the young man, and the disposition of the intended mother-in-law of 
their daughter.”’* 





work called “the old,” or “the larger Menu,” which has disappeared—the 
abridgement_ bei ; more intelligible, and more useful. It is the opinion, 
however, of a qualified judge, that even the original laws do not represent a 
state of society more remote than 500 B.c. 
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Marriage having been effected, the husband is commanded to 
keep his wife in such subjection, ‘both day and night, that she 
by no means be mistress of her own actions."* “In every stage 
of life, a woman is created to obey;" and the husband is ex- 
pressly authorized to enforce obedience from his wife by means of 
the “ lash, or the small shoot of a cane.”+ But even complete 
self-abdication, and the most degrading submission to the will 
of her lord, are only a small part of what the Hindu sages exact 
from her; though her husband may be enamoured of another 
woman, though he may be ‘ crooked, aged, infirm, offensive in 
his manners, choleric, a drunkard, a gambler, or a debauchee,’ 
yet he must be constantly revered as a god by a virtuous 
wife. . . . A woman has no other god on earth than her 
husband. The most excellent of all the good works she can 
perform is to gratify him. This should be her only devotion. 
When her husband sings, she must be in ecstasy. If 


he dances, she views him with delight. If he speaks of science, 
she is filled with admiration. When in his presence she must be 
always gay.” ‘ 

In nearly all countries women are regarded as mentally inferior 
to men; and yet, with absurd inconsistency, they are expected 


in their character and conduct to manifest the noblest attributes 
of our common nature to an extent rarely exhibited by the 
stronger sex. ‘The Hindu laws abound in the most contume- 
lious and insulting epithets applied to woman,—“ infidelity, vio- 
lence, deceit, envy, extreme avariciousness, a total want of 
good qualities, with impurity, are the innate faults of woman- 
kind ;’$ nevertheless, in addition to her fervent and constant 
worship of her husband, she is called upon to lead the life of a 
saint :—‘‘ She must be watchful over her temper, never covetous 
of what belongs to another; her deportment and her mind must 
be always serene. If a stranger insinuates himself, and woos 
her with the most impetuous passion ; if he offers her the richest 
garments, and jewels above all price,—by the gods! she will spurn 
him from her presence.” || Self-renunciation, disinterestedness, and 
devotion to another, are the virtues she must always practise. 
But the duties of this admirable slave do not end with this life; if 
her husband should die before her, she is summoned to attend him 
to the next world. Should she not have strength to surmount the 
flames of the funeral pile, she must linger out a lonely existence 
until death conveys her to her lord. “ Let her,” says the sacred 
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ordinance, “emaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruit; but let her not, when her lord is de- 
ceased, even pronounce the name of another man.” Let her 
continue till death, forgiving all injuries, performing harsh 
duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully prac- 
tising the incomparable rules of virtue, which have been fol- 
lowed by such women as were devoted to one husband only.”* 
The doctrine that a woman shall not only be the slave and wor- 
shipper of her husband during his life, but shall be devoted to 
him alone as long as she lives and in the next life, is in itself 
sufficiently monstrous; the boundless egotism and selfishness of 
her tyrant are not satisfied however with merely inculcating it, 
he enforces it by calling in the all-powerful aid of religion, at 
once to encourage and to terrify his victim: “a virtuous wife 
ascends to heaven, though she have no child, if, after the decease 
of her lord, she devote herself to pious austerity: but a widow, 
who from a wish to bear children, slights her deceased husband 
by marrying again, brings disgrace on herself here below, and 
shall be excluded from the seat of her lord’ (in heaven). “ Jt is 
proper for a woman, after her husband’s death, to burn herself 
in the fire with his corpse ; every woman who thus burns herself 
shall remain in Paradise with her husband three crore and fifty 
lacks of years by destiny ; if she cannot burn, she must in that 
case preserve an inviolable chastity ; if she remains chaste she 
goes to Paradise, and if she does not preserve her chastity, she 
goes to hell.” 

As may be readily inferred, from a knowledge of who are the 
law-makers, the ordinances concerning widowers are of a widely 
different character : “ A twice-born man must burn with hallowed 
fire and fit implements of sacrifice, his wife dying before him, if 
she was of his own class and lived by these rules. Having thus 
kindled sacred fires, and performed funeral rites to his wife, who 
died before him, he may again marry, and again light the nup- 
tial fire.”§ 

The Jewish laws breathe the same spirit as do those which 
prevail throughout the East. Fathers could sell their daughters 
into slavery, and were in the habit of doing so, as we learn from 
the law which regulated that traffic.|| Men not only held their 
daughters as their property, but in certain cases they laid claim 
to their daughters’ children: when Laban pursued Jacob, who 
had fled with Rachel and Leah, he exclaimed, on overtaking him, 
“ These daughters are my daughters, and these children [which 
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they had borne] are my children."* Wives were purchased, and 
the contract of marriage was usually effected by a deputy, on 
behalf of the bridegroom,t and by the father or male relations of 
the bride, who was often sold before being consulted on the 
subject. Abraham sent his servant to procure Rebekah as a 
wife for Isaac before they had seen each other ; and, without con- 
sulting Rebekah, her father and brother—Bethuel and Laban— 
agreed to Abraham's proposal. She seems, however, to have 
been present during the negotiation, and, from the readiness 
with which she decided to go to Isaac at once rather than to 
tarry at least ten days with her family, we may infer that it had 
her cordial assent. ‘To ratify the contract, “ the servant brought 
forth jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment,” and not 
only made presents to Rebekah, but “ gave also to her brother 
and to her mother precious things.”t{ This brother Laban (who 
had a sharp eye to his own interest) seems to have assumed for 
himself a property in his sister. A practice not uncommon : the 
Negrettoes of the Indian Archipelago,§ and the natives of Fejee, 
as already mentioned, share with their parents the purchase- 
money of their sisters; and New Zealand women do not marry 
without their brothers’ consent.|| This power of brothers is 
further shown in the story of Dinah: ‘ And Shechem said 
unto her father, and unto her brethren, Let me find grace in 
your eyes, and what ye shall say unto me I will give. Ask me 
never so much dowry and gift, and I will give according as ye 
shall say unto me: but give me the damsel to wife."{] The usual 
price of a bond-servant and that of a wife were nearly the same ; 
but throughout all our inquiries as to the prices at which women 
are sold, the highest we have met with is that which Jacob offered 
for Rachel—viz., seven years of his own labour! Even at the 
end of that long term, Laban defrauded him—passing off Leah, 
the “‘tender-eyed,” upon him in the night! And though after the 
lapse of a week, “fulfilled” to Leah, he obtained Rachel also as 
his wife, yet he had to pay for her seven years more of slavery. 
These women themselves describe the nature of Hebrew marriage 
in unmistakeable words. When conversing with Jacob, who is 
persuading them to fly with him, they justified the plan of 
leaving their father secretly by complaining, “ Are we not counted 
of him strangers? for he hath sold us, and hath quite devoured 





* Genesis, xxxi. 43. 
+ Even the Hebrew Hercules needed help: Sampson “told his father and 
is mother, and said, I have seen a woman in Timnath of the daughters of 
the Philistines: now therefore get her for me to wife.’”—Judges, xiv. 2. 
} Genesis, xxiv. 53. § Kolff’s “ Voyage.” Cited by Earl. 
|| Shortland’s “Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders.” 
{| Genesis, xxxiv. 11, 12. 
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also our money.”* The practice of selling women is of coarse 
recognised in its legal prohibition. Concerning a woman taken 
captive in war and married by her captor, the law declared, “ If 
thou have no delight in her, then thou shalt let her go whither 
she will ; but thou shalt not sell her at all for money, thou shalt 
not make merchandise of her, because thou hast humbled her.”’+ 
In the story of Ruth we have evidence to the same effect: “ Boaz 
said unto the elders . . . Moreover Ruth the Moabitess, 
the wife of Mahlon, have I purchased to be my wife.”{ Supple- 
mentary to the wives acquired by purchase, slave-wives or 
“handmaids” were common. These often formed the parapher- 
nalia of the real or principal wives, who sometimes gave them to 
their husbands; such were Hagar, Bilhah, and Zilpah.§ 

The life of woman among the Pagan Arabs was wretchedly 
debased, and exhibited the worst features of oriental slavery. 
They were accustomed to have eight or ten wives each, and not 
only bought them in the usual way, but they actually exchanged 
them with each other. With the advent of the prophet, a great 
reform was effected; although he took nine wives, and enjoyed 
several other peculiar privileges, he did so by virtue of a special 
dispensation ; but he checked the extreme abuse of polygamy 
among his followers by the revelation which says: “Take in 
marriage of such women as please you, two, or three, or four, and 
not more. But if you fear that you cannot act equitably towards 
so many, marry one only, or the slaves which ye shall have 
acquired.”|| The custom of exchange was abolished altogether 
by the text: “It shall not be lawful for thee to take other 
women to wife hereafter, nor to exchange any of thy wives for 
them.’"{ Before the conversion, women were acquired, like 
other live-stock, by inheritance: when a man died, it was cus- 
tomary for one of his relations to claim a right of property in 
his widow ; this right he asserted by throwing his garment over 
her. He then either married her himself, or kept her dower and 
married her to another. Often he refused to let her marry at all, 
unless she redeemed herself by giving up what claim she had to 
any share of her husband's goods. ‘This systematic injustice was 
extinguished by the declaration: “ O, true believers, it is not 
lawful for you to be heirs of women against their will, nor to 
hinder them from marrying others, that you may take away part 
of what you have given them in dowry; unless they have been 
guilty of a manifest crime.” ** 

Even Mahomet, who could avail himself of the authority of 





* Genesis, xxxi. 15. t Deuteronomy, xxi. 14. 
t Ruth, iv. 9, 10. § Genesis, xiv. 1, 2,3; xxx. 3, 4, 9. 
lI Koran, ch, iv. | Ibid. ch. xxxiii. ‘*% Thid. ch. iv. 
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a new revelation in every emergency, found it difficult, we 
presume, with his nine wives, to maintain constant peace and 
order in his household, for he was inspired to write the following 
precept: “ Those wives whose perverseness ye shall be apprehen- 
sive of, rebuke; and remove them into separate apartments, and 
chastise them.”* 

Since the time of the prophet, the condition of Mohammedan 
_ women has undergone but little change or improvement, except 
perhaps in European Turkey. The father still disposes of his 
daughter in marriage; if she have not arrived at the age of 
puberty, her consent is not required. A payment to the father or 
guardian is essential to legalize the marriage, and the least sum 
allowed by the law is ten dirhems, or drams, of silver—about five 
shillings of our money. Mahomet paid for certain of his wives 
ten dirhems, a handmill, a water-jar, and a pillow; but some cost 
him as muéh as five hundred dirhems. At the present time 
a sum equivalent to about 201. is acommon dowry, among Arabs 
of the middle classes for a virgin, and half or a third, or a quarter 
of that sum for a divorced woman or a widow. ‘Two-thirds of 
the sum is usually paid before making the. contract, and the 
remainder held in reserve to be paid to the woman in tase either 
of her divorce or of her husband’s death. The father or guardian 
receives: the former portion, although it is usually regarded as 
her property, and is expended on her account in articles which 
her husband can never take from her against her wish.t But in 
many cases the first two-thirds of the purchase-money is retained 
altogether by the father. 

We are informed by Mr. Layard that as soon as the workman 
saved a few piastres, his thoughts were turned to the purchase 
of a new wife. Sometimes a man repented of his bargain, and 
refused to fulfil it; or a father, finding that his future son- 
in-law was growing rich, demanded a higher price than that 
originally agreed upon for his daughter. Quarrels innumerable 
ensued, and appeals for arbitration were constantly made to the 
English “ Bey.” One evening, while sitting in his tent, a pretty 
Arab girl rushed into his presence, and throwing herself at his 
feet, uttered the most dismal lamentations. Her mother speedily 
followed her, and a man tried to force his way in, but was not 
permitted to enter. ‘The father of the damsel, then dead, had 
agreed to marry her to the man who had followed her to the tent. 
The price, fixed at two sheep, a donkey, and a few measures of 
wheat, had been partly paid. He had now come to claim his 
bride, but she had conceived a violent hatred for him, and abso- 





* Koran, ch. iv. 
+ Lane’s “ Notes to the Arabian Nights.” 
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lutely refused to marry him. The mother, who was poor, did not 
know how to meet the difficulty, for the donkey had already been 
received, and had died doing his work. She was therefore about 
to resign her daughter, when the girl fled to Mr. Layard for refuge, 
and declared that she would rather throw herself into the river 
than marry the man who had claimed her. Mr. Layard gallantly 
protected her, ordered the mother to give back a donkey, with 
two sheep by way of interest, and furnished her privately with 
the means of doing so. They were refused ; the girl, fearing the 
consequences of the step she had taken, begged to remain in the 
tent of her protector. Ofcourse he could not object! But alas, 
in the night her purchaser went to the tent of her mother and 
stabbed her to the heart. The Arabs, on account of this tragical 
conclusion, were prejudiced against the girl, and there was little 
chance of her being again betrothed ; so, says Mr. Layard, “I 
married her to an inhabitant of Mosul” ! 

We are almost tempted to regret that he did not remain a 
missionary and civilizer of the Rajah Brooke stamp, among these 
poor benighted tribes. Fearing he would leave them, they 
implored him thus: 


“O Bey! we are your sacrifice. May God reward you. Have we 
not eaten wheat bread, and even meat and butter, since we have been 
under your shadow? Is there one of us that has not now a coloured 
handkerchief for her head, bracelets, and ankle-rings, and a striped 
cloak ? But what shall we do when you leave us, which God forbid 
you ever should? Our husbands will then have their turn, and there 
will be nobody to help us.’’* 


Women being, in all the countries we have passed in review, not 
only nominally but really the property of their husbands, they 
are of course powerless to withstand and resent the ever-recur- 
ring insults which are heaped upon them; while the life-con- 
suming agonies of jealousy, and the consciousness of contemp- 
tuous neglect, are the constant result and attendants of polygamy, 
which, with scarcely an exception, prevails, more or less, among 
all the people we have named.t Though each man of the lower 
classes may generally confine himself to monogamy, the rich 
never dream of such a restriction; and we shall not be far wrong 
in asserting that the measure of a man’s wealth is approxima- 





* “Nineveh, and its Remains.” By A. H. Layard. 

+ Exceptional instances of national adherence to monogamy occur where we 
should least expect to find them—viz., among the tropical negrettoes of the 
Indian Archipelago: according to the evidence of Mr. Frat, both at Dorey, in 
New Guinea, and in the Philippine Islands, a man can have only one wife, and 
is bound to her for life. Concubinage is not permitted; adultery is all but 
unknown; and chastity is held in such great esteem that it generally prevails. 
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tively indicated by the number of his wives. The idea of justice 
between a man and such conjugal slaves can have no place: 
while he is rigorously severe in exacting from them the most 
scrupulous fidelity, he may transgress the limits of his harem, and 
commit adultery with impunity. Indeed, it may be stated as a 
general rule, that in proportion as men’s just and natural claims 
on the affection and fidelity of their wives diminish by means of 
polygamy, the laws against unfaithfulness increase in severity. 
Woman, for such infidelity, is punished by the New Hollanders 
with the waddie or the spear. Though the Mexicans rose to 
the idea of Jesus concerning adultery, and expressed it in nearly 
the same words—they said, “he who looks too curiously on a 
woman commits adultery with his eyes”’—yet both they and the 
Peruvians, while invariably condemning to death a wife convicted 
of adultery, allowed that of a husband, if with a spinster, to go 
unpunished. He only lost his life for adultery with a married 
woman.* By most of the American tribes, by some of the Pacific 
islanders,t and generally by the domestic despots of the East, 
Woman is doomed to death; but the avaricious Chinaman, who 
parts with his money as with his life’s blood, sells her into slavery.t 
In Japan “the wife may not so much as speak in private with 
another man without hazarding her life.”§ The laws of the Hindus 
concerning unfaithfulness—full of the most horrid cruelties, of 
injustice to women, and of privileges to the priests—are too com- 
plicated by the existence of the numerous castes to permit of 
detailed explanation within the space left to us for the conclu- 
sion of this Article. The Egyptians punished the woman guilty 
of adultery, by cutting off her nose, in order to destroy her beauty ; 
the man, for the same crime, received a thousand blows of a rod 
or stick; but he who violated a free woman was rendered an 
eunuch.|| How utterly remorseless were the Jews, in the treat- 
ment of their women on the barest suspicion of infidelity, is 
evident in the terrible “trial of jealousy,” an ordeal to which 
the innocent might at any time be subjected,4] and in the 
monstrous ordination that if when a virgin were married, she did 
not present the supposed tokens of maidenhood (which in the 





* “Peruvian Antiquities.” By Rivers and Von Tschudi. — Prescott’s 
“ History of Mexico.” 

+ New Zealand women were not only condemned to death, but, in many 
cases, were afterwards eaten; an effectual means, as Mr. Polack says, of “ an- 
nihilating the enemy to public morals and decency !”—Polack’s New Zealand. 

¢ This remark refers to the second or “little wife,” as she is called, and to 
any subsequently bought. They are all in subordination to the first ene, with 
whom alone marriage is indissoluble—Hue’s Chinese Empire. 

Caron’s True Description of the mighty Kingdom of Japan. 1663. 
|| Goguet, “ Origine des Lois.” q ann v. 12—31. 
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purest are not infrequently absent), she should be stoned to death.* 
A bondmaid betrothed toa husband, and who had not been redeemed 
or emancipated, was scourged if she proved unfaithful to her 
betrothed, but her seducer could take “a ram for a trespass- 
offering unto the Lord,” and then his sin was forgiven him.f 
Free damsels who were betrothed, and married women, if guilty 
of adultery, were, together with their paramours, invariably 
punished with death.t In the beginning of Mohammedanism, 
adultery was punished by life-long imprisonment, but after- 
wards slave-wives were ordered to have fifty stripes, and to be 
banished half-a-year, while free women were to be stoned.§ 

In no part of the world have the laws relating to adultery 
displayed even a semblance of justice towards women. ‘The 
advantage has always remained with the men, seeing that in most 
countries they can marry as many wives as they please, and 
that although every act of unfaithfulness on the part of a 
betrothed or married woman, whether with a married or single 
man, is generally a capital crime, a married man is only thus 
punished when he seduces a betrothed or married woman—i. e., 
when he invades his neighbour's property; the breach of faith 
towards his own wife, or wives, is utterly disregarded. 

We have no wish to drag our readers through the dreary wilder- 
ness of selfishness along which we have travelled in order to learn 
the diverse customs which prevail concerning divorce. With a few 
rare exceptions, some of which we shall relate, the power of divorce 
is always possessed and frequently exercised by the men throughout 
the barbaric and oriental world, but is denied to the women, who 
have far greater need of such wretched help as it may afford 
them in order to free themselves from the cruelty which is too 
often added to the ordinary slavery of their existence. Voltaire 
sarcastically says: “ Divorce is probably of nearly the same date 
as marriage. I believe, however, that marriage is some weeks 
more ancient ; that is to say, men quarrelled with their wives 
at the end of five days, beat them at the end of a month, and 
separated from them after six weeks’ cohabitation.”|| Even he 
seems to lay the fault of separation at the door of the men. 
It is indeed probable that, despite the tyranny and suffering 
which women undergo, they would be slow to avail themselves of 
separation, even if such a remedy were always within their reach. 

In Peru, unless on account of serious charges, a divorce could 
not be obtained without mutual consent, and then only by means 


* Deuteronomy, xxii. 20, 21. + Leviticus, xix. 20, 21, 22. 

t Deuteronomy, xxii. 22, 23, 24. But if a betrothed damsel found in the 
field were violated, she was judged innocent, and the man only was put to 
death.—Ibid. 25, 26. 

§ Koran, ch, iv. || Phil. Dic.” Art. Woman. 
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of a judicial decision sanctioned by the governor of the province.* 
In Mexico, marriage “ was held in such reverence, that a tribunal 
was instituted for the sole purpose of determining questions 
relating to it. Divorces could not be obtained until authorized 
by a sentence of this court, and after a patient hearing of both 
parties." 

We have already said that among various peoples of Polynesiat 
women have made great approaches to a virtual equality of rights ; 
but before we shall find any legal recognition of an equality 
worthy of comparison with the laws of Mexico and Peru, we 
must completely cross the Pacific, and enter the Indian Ocean. 
There, the brown races have learnt to respect the claims of both 
parties to a voice in the annulling as well as in the forming of 
the marriage contract. Ifa man should sue for a divorce, he 
must forfeit the patukon—the sum paid for his wife. If she 
should take the initiative, she must repay the purchase-money, 
but, by some laws, two-fold. “Ifa woman,” say the laws of 
Bali, “feels a dislike to her husband, she shall be made to 
restore the original purchase-money two-fold, and receive a 
divorce.” The provision made for the wife, in the event of sepa- 
ration, is among the converted tribes usually guided by the pre- 
cepts of the Mohammedan law: the man forfeits the patukon, 
and the property contributed by each in the first instance to the 
joint-stock is restored to its original owners. Their common 
earnings are then divided, the woman receiving one part and the 
husband two; if, however, it should appear to the judges that 
the industry of the wife has chiefly contributed to the accumula- 
tion, as often happens, they will not scruple to award her a larger 
share. Though the Javanese women can legally separate them- 
selves from their husbands, they very rarely do so, and divorces 
are seldom sought for by either sex.§ The social condition of the 
Siamese women is far below that of their sisters of the Indian 
islands, yet in the matter of divorce they are treated with almost 
equal justice: an unequivocal and reciprocal expression of the desire 
for separation seems all that is requisite. When it is wished for by 
the man or woman only, he or she pays a fine for the benefit of the 
other. In any case of divorce, each receives back what was respec- 
tively contributed to the common stock. The wife, however, takes 
no share of the gain or accumulation. If the children be grown- 
up, they follow their father or mother at their own option; but 
if they be young, the girls go to the father and the boys to the 





* « Peruvian Antiquities.” + Prescott’s “ Hist.” 
{ When speaking of the Polynesians, we refer to their laws and customs as 
they existed before the advent of the missionaries. 
§ Crawfurd’s “ History of the Indian Archipelago.” 
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mother, on the alleged principle that the girls are most likely to 
prove useful to the former, and the boys to the latter. A divorce 
having been effected, each party can immediately marry again. 
Omitting the arrangement respecting the children, we shall find 
that this law of divorce is almost the same as that which existed 
in the latter period of the Roman empire. 

The general tenor and spirit of Hindu law discourage both 
polygamy and divorce. Polygamy is however distinctly reco- 
gnised in the passage already quoted, according to which a bride- 
groom may, under certain specified circumstances, buy two wives 
for the price of one; also in the precept, more easily taught than 
enforced, that—‘‘If a man keep two wives, the one shall in no 
wise intermeddle with the other, nor speak good or evil respecting 
her companion.”* Moreover, as no widow may marry again, 
and as virtuous wives are to sit by the side of their lords in 
Paradise, it is clear that every man who marries more than one 
wife, whether together or successively in this world, must be a 
polygamist in the next. Polygamy itself enables a man virtually 
to divorce the wife who does not please him, since he may cleave 
only to the one he loves. But notwithstanding the assertion of 
the Abbé Dubois, that in India marriage is indissoluble, there is 
abundant evidence to the contrary. According to the laws of 
Menu, if a wife “be guilty of a deadly sin,” her husband may 
divorce her without running the risk of having to pay any 
“costs,” and even if she have done no wrong, he may put her 
away on payment of “ six hundred panas as a fine to the king.”+ 
** A woman who always abuses her husband shall be treated with 
good advice for the space of one year; if she does not amend, he 
shall keep her no longer near him, but shall provide her with 
food and clothes.” A wife “ who always brings forth daughters,” 
may be forsaken. “A woman who dissipates or spoils her own 
property, or who is always quarrelling with everybody, or who 
eats before her husband eats, [if it be physic she may take the 
precedence!] or who, conceiving her husband to be a weak, low, 
and contemptible object, goes no more to him, or who, following 
her own inclination, goes whithersoever she chuses, and does not 
regard the words of her master, shall be turned out of the house.’t 
And “if a wife, legally superseded, shall depart in wrath from 
the house, she must either instantly be confined, or abandoned 
in presence of the whole family."§ Thus do the “ lords of 
creation” legislate for themselves ; but for woman—“ Neither by 
sale or desertion can a wife be released from her husband.” 





* The Padma purana, cited by Dubois. 


+ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 389. $ Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. 20. 
§ Laws of Menu, ch. ix. 83. 
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However he may treat her, though he may forsake her, or even 
sell her, she must still revere him as her god, and when he is 
dead she must not “even pronounce the name of another man!” 

The virtual power of divorce inherent in the polygamy of the 
Jews and Mohammedans is not so great as that of other polyga- 
mous nations, because both Moses and Mahomet insist that a 
husband shall treat his wives equally, and thus not only exact a 
small instalment of justice for women, but check the extreme 
abuse of polygamy itself: If a man “take him another wife,” 
says Moses, “‘ her food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage, 
shall be not diminished.”* But this slight check against deser- 
tion is far more than counterbalanced by the unrestrained licence 
of legal divorce which Moses granted exclusively to the men: he 
decreed that ‘‘ When a man hath taken a wife, and married her, 
and it come to pass that she find no favour in his eyes, because 
he hath found some uncleanness in her: then let him write her a 
bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of 
his house. And when she is departed out of his house, she may 
go and be another man’s wife. And if the latter husband hate 
her, and write her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it in her 
hand, and sendeth her out of his house; or if the latter husband 
die, which took her to be his wife ; her former husband, which sent 
her away, may not take her again to be his wife.” When the 
Hebrews returned from Babylon out of captivity, they suddenly 
found out that they had sinned in marrying strange wives ; there- 
fore, in order to “ give glory unto the Lord God,” and to “do 
His will,” they were divorced by wholesale ; upwards of a hundred 
men put away their wives with their children!{ In respect to 
divorce no people more needed a new dispensation than did 
the Jews, and yet by no people was the doctrine of Christ so 
entirely unheeded. The Jews of Western Europe have unavoidably 
approximated to the customs of the Christians amid whom they 
live, but those of the East still abide by the Mosaic law, which is 
expounded and amplified to weariness in the Mishna, the oracle 
of orthodox Judaism to this day. The Pagan Arabs had a 
skilful method of divorce, by which a husband was enabled to 
annul his marriage, and yet to keep the woman as his property. 
He addressed her in these words: “ Thou art henceforth to me as 
the back of my mother ;” then abstained from her, and treated her 
as his mother. She thus became nominally related to all his 
kindred as though he really were her son. In fact, by this process, a 
free-wife was converted into a sort of bond-woman, and was not 
permitted to marry again. By the revelation contained in the 





* Exodus, xxi. 20. 
t Deuteronomy, xxiy. 1, 2, 3, 4. $ Apocrypha, i. Esdras, ch. ix. 
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twenty-third chapter of the Koran, this monstrous custom was 
finally abolished. Mahomet’s law of divorce is very peculiar: a 
man anxious to divorce a wife with whom the marriage has not 
been consummated is permitted to do so without regard to time; 
but if he should vow to divorce a wife with whom he has lived, he 
has the privilege of waiting four months before he is obliged to 
fulfil his vow, so that if in the meantime a reconciliation be 
effected, or if he, only, should alter his mind, he may retain her, 
“and God will absolve him from his oath.” He may indeed 
pronounce the sentence of divorce a second time, and again retain 
her, even against her will; ‘“ but if he divorce her a third time 
she shall not be lawful to him again, until she marry another 
husband.”* The law now recognises four conditions, which 
must be fulfilled before a man who has divorced his wife three 
times, or by a triple divorce expressed in one sentence, can take 
her again: she must give her own consent, a new contract must 
be entered into, another man must have consummated a marriage 
with her, and she must have been divorced by him.t This 
‘ordination, by thus punishing the husband for lightly swearing to 
divorce his wife, is intended to shield her from the anxiety and 
suffering to which his constant threats of separation might other- 
wise subject her. A husband who still loves his wife, but who 
in fits of anger has divorced her three times, endeavours to elude 
the law. He chooses a friend whom he thinks he can trust, 
shuts him up with his wife, has the fact that he has done so 
attested by witnesses, and tremblingly awaits the result. If 
when his friend. quits the room he declares that he divorces the 
woman, the first husband may resume her; but if the friend, 
forgetting his friendship in the presence of love, should say that 
he acknowledges her as his wife, he takes her away with him, and 
the marriage is valid.{| Mahomet seemed to think that the per- 
manency of a marriage must mainly depend on the conduct of the 
wife : he says, if the harshness and aversion of her husband cause 
a woman to fear that he will divorce her, she ought to endeavour 
to bring him back to mildness; he adds, however, that though a 
man cannot carry himself in all respects equally between his 
wives, even if he should strive to do so, yet must he not turn with 
extreme aversion from her he does not love, and leave her in sus- 
pense, like one who neither has a husband, nor is divorced and at 
liberty to marry again.§ It does not appear that the Koran any- 
where formally empowers a woman to divorce her husband; the 
prophet only declares, that when by further continuance together 





* Koran, ch. ii. 
+ Lane’s “Notes to the Arabian Nights,” ch. xi. 
t Savary. Note to the Koran, ch. ii. § Koran, ch. iy. 
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they “both fear they cannot observe the ordinances of God, it 
shall be no crime in her to redeem herself ;” i. ¢., to prevail on 
her husband to dismiss her, by leaving in his hands a part of her 
dowry as the price of her freedom.* But, in fact, the woman, if 
aggrieved, does often get a divorce, and “the fear of being 
obliged, by the influence of his first wife, or by that of her relations, 
to divorce her if he take a second, often prevents a man from 
doing this." We have had no access to the actual text of the 
Ottoman law, but Mr. Urquhart, whom Mr. Lane commends for his 
accuracy, states that “as regards divorce, women have by law 
nearly equal facilities as their husbands in relieving themselves 
from ties which they do not cherish; and that practically as 
regards the ‘Turks, the women (when of rank and fortune equal 
to their husbands) do exercise that power more than the men, 
and hold it over their husbands as a check on polygamy.” 


In crossing from Asia to Europe, we are at once arrested by 
the wondrous civilization of Ancient Greece—immeasurably 
transcending that of the most highly cultivated Oriental nations. 
Nevertheless, when we inquire what is the legal position of 
Woman, the nearness of Greece socially, no less than geogra- 
phically, to the Asiatic Continent becomes immediately apparent. 


In both respects Athens stood midway between the cities of 
Western Asia and Rome. But according to the tradition of the 
Greeks, another foreign influence made itself felt during the 
early growth and formation of their national life,—the influence 
of Egypt. As Egyptian civilization flourished before the 
Greeks emerged from barbarism, this tradition is probably true. 
Herodotus gives it as his opinion that—‘‘ Melampus, a wise 
man endowed with the gift of prophecy, in consequence of in- 
formation obtained from Egypt, introduced various things among 
the Hellenes ;” and he adds, that “ with the exception of Nep- 
tune and the Dioscuri, and of Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces 
and the Nereids, the names of all the other gods have for ever 
been in existence among the Egyptians.”§ It is not likely that 
Egyptian divinities would pass into Greece without an escort of 
Egyptian customs. There is, therefore, ground for the. conjec- 
ture that the greater personal liberty, and comparatively high 
position, of. Greek women in the heroic times, was due to Egyp- 
tian example. Concerning the nature of the marriage-contract 
in Egypt, history is silent, unless we credit the statement of 





* Koran; ch. ii. 
+ Lane’s “Translation of the Arabian Nights.” Note 84 to ch. x. 
t “The Spirit of the East.” By D. Urquhart. 
§ Herodotus, ii. 49, 50. 
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Diodorus Siculus, that men promised obedience to their wives. 
Alexander is justly sceptical on the point; he remarks, however, 
that though in modern times women always promise obedience, men 
often yield it! We know that during a long period no Egyptian 
had more than one wife, and that afterwards, when this rule was 
broken by the people, it was still adhered to by the priests.* 
Interesting confirmation of the prevalence of monogamy, and 
of the affectionate respect accorded to women, is found in the 
fact, that it was customary, when a husband died, to prepare the 
tomb for his wife also, and, as in some of the statues, so to dispose 
the corpses of the couple as that the arms of the husband should 
encircle the neck or waist of his wife. Moreover, the women were 
not confined within the limits of a harem; they walked abroad, 
attended festivals, and evidently enjoyed great personal freedom.t 
One curious restraint, however, is alleged by Plutarch to have been 
imposed upon them; they were compelled to go barefoot in order 
to induce them to keep at home! But whether this statement be 
true or not, it seems certain that they held extraordinary sway 
over their husbands, and were the supreme authorities in their 
houses.{ As among the most civilized of the Polynesian aris- 
tocracy, noble pedigrees were traced through the female line as 
often as through the male; and,in dating a deed, the year was 
frequently determined by naming the priestesses, as it was in 
Rome by naming the consuls. Women might sit on the throne 
as sovereigns ; they governed the kingdom during the minority 
of their successors; and, in the case of joint sovereignty, as Isis 
took rank above Osiris, so women sometimes took rank above 
men.§ 

To whatever extent Egyptian influence may have operated in 
Greece, we are justified in inferring that it would tend especially 
to establish or confirm the practice of monogamy, and generally 
to inspire increased respect for Woman. In the heroic times she 
was usually purchased as a wife, but the high price which was 
often paid for a bride, at least proves how much she was valued. 
We are told of one instance in which a hundred oxen, and a 
thousand sheep and goats, was the amount of the purchase- 
money! We can easily imagine that such costly companions 
would command esteem. Accordingly, “we find the wife occu- 
pying a station of great dignity and influence. . . She even 
seems to live less secluded, and to enjoy a wider sphere of action 





* ——_ History of Egypt. ‘Ces peuples entendoient trop bien les max- 
imes fondamentales du gouvernment pour ignorer combien la polygamic est 
contraire a la multiplication.” —Goguet, Origine des Lois. 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Egyptians.” 
$ Goguet, ‘“ Origine des Lois.” § Sharpe’s “ History of Egypt.” 
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than was allotted to her in historical Greece. . . A large 
portion of the romantic interest which Grecian legend inspires 
is derived from the women :—Penelopé, Andromaché, Helen, 
Klytemnéstra, Eriphylé, Jokasta, Hekabé, &c., all stand in the 
foreground of the picture, either from their virtues, their beauty, 
their crimes, or their sufferings.”* Though concubinage was 
common, and polygamy was occasionally practised, the rule— 
rarely transgressed—seems to have been that each man had but 
one wife. This was the great and permanent distinction between 
the sexual relation of the Greeks and that of most Eastern 
peoples, and was the immediate precursor of a still higher social 
existence to be developed in Italy, and afterwards spread over the 
Roman world. 

It is remarkable, however, that during the progress of Greek 
civilization, the women of Athens did not advance, but rather 
retrograded. In the ‘“Timeus” of Plato, we find an idea of 
Woman which may justly be regarded as typical of Athenian 
opinion and Athenian laws concerning her. Assuming the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, Plato says—‘ Of the men 
that were born, such as are timid, and have passed through life 
unjustly, are, we suppose, changed into women in their second 
generation ;’ and he elsewhere remarks, that “‘ a woman's virtue 
may be summed up in a few words, for she has only to manage 
the house well, keeping what there is in it, and obeying her 
husband.” On this subject, Plato and Aristotle are wonderfully 
unanimous: the latter asserted that the operations of nature tend 
to perfection even in the form of human beings; but if a male 
cannot be produced, owing to the resistance of matter, then a 
female is the result. According to him, the relation of man to 
woman is that of the governor to the subject. A Greek wife 
neither went out with her husband to dinner, nor sat at table 
with his guests. She was looked upon rather as a necessary 
helpmate than as an agreeable companion; and when the Athe- 
nians spoke of their wives and children, they generally said, 
tékva kal yuvaikac, putting their wives last. Women were 
always in a state of tutelage, perpetually in the power and subject 
to the direction of their fathers, husbands, or other legally ap- 
pointed guardians.t After the death of the father of a family, 
it was no unfrequent occurrence for the mother, ripened by age 
and experience, to find herself under the control of her own son. 
If a woman were cited into court, the form used was—‘ We cite 
A. B. and her guardian,” she, alone, being a nonentity. Re- 





* Grote’s “ History of Greece.” 
+ An heiress’s son, when he came of age, was empowered to enjoy his 
mother’s estate, allowing her a maintenance. 
(Vol. LXIV. No. CXXVI.]—New Szrizs, Vol. VIII. No. I. EE 
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specting the women of Athens, we are told that “everything 
which concerned their lives, their happiness, or their rights, was 
determined for them by male relatives; and they seem to have 
been destitute of all mental culture and refinement.”* 

The detestable custom of confining women prevailed, with 
more or less strictness, throughout Greece; perhaps its con- 
tinuance in the absence of its usual cause—polygamy—may be 
ascribed to Oriental influence, rendered more potent by means 
of the Greek colonies in Ionia. The rooms occupied by the 
women were, for the sake of greater privacy, always at the back, 
and often in the upper part of the house. The Grecian maidens 
were watched and guarded in strong apartments, and even after 
marriage, the restrictions imposed on young women of the middle 
and higher classes evinced a degree of jealousy befitting the lord 
of an Asiatic harem. “ Hermione is severely reproved by the old 
woman that waits on her, for appearing out of doors, which was 
a freedom, she tells her, likely to endanger her reputation; and 
Menander says expressly, that the door of the avAy was the 
farthest a married woman ought to go, and reproves one for 
exceeding those limits.” “ Even on occasions of great public 
alarm (¢.9., when the news of the defeat at Cheroneia reached 
Athens), the women are spoken of as standing at their doors and 
inquiring the fate of their husbands; a cireumstance considered 
discreditable to them and their city.” It is true that women 
formed part of the public processions, and offered their devotions 
at the shrines of various goddesses, but they were veiled whenever 
they thus appeared in public. These remarks are not applicable 
to the women of Sparta, who enjoyed much more personal freedom. 
Such concealment as was practised was the reverse of that which 
prevailed at Athens: the maidens went abroad uncovered, and only 
the married women used the veil; the former, according to the 
explanation of Charillos, designing to get themselves husbands, 
and the latter to keep those they have. “Xenophon and 
Plutarch represent the Spartan women as worthy and homo- 
geneous companions to the men. ‘The Lykurgean system (as 
these authors describe it) considering the women as a part of the 
state, and not as a part of the house, placed them under training 
hardly less than the men. Its grand purpose, the maintenance 
of a vigorous breed of citizens, determined both the treatment of 
the younger women and the regulations as to the intercourse of 
the sexes. ‘Female slaves are good enough (Lykurgus thought) 
to sit at home weaving and spinning—but who can expect a 
splendid offspring, the appropriate mission and duty of a free 
Spartan woman towards her country, from mothers brought up 





* Grote’s “ History of Greece.” 
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in such occupations?’ Pursuant to these views, the Spartan 
damsels underwent a bodily training analogous to that of the 
Spartan youth—being formally exercised, and contending with 
each other in running, wrestling, and boxing, agreeable to the 
forms of the Grecian agones. They seem to have worn a light 
tunic, cut open at the skirts, so as to leave the limbs both free 
and exposed to view—hence Plutarch speaks of them as com- 
pletely uncovered. . . The presence of the Spartan youths, 
and even of the kings and the body of the citizens, at these exer- 
cises, lent animation to the scene. In like manner, the young 
women marched in the religious processions, sung and danced 
at particular festivals, and witnessed as spectators the exercises 
and contentions of the youths; so that the two sexes were per- 
petually intermingled with each other in public, in a way foreign 
to the habits as well as repugnant to the feelings of other Grecian 
states,”* 

But in Sparta, women were by no means mistresses of their 
own destiny; their hands were disposed of by their fathers or 
guardians, and though, with the heroic ages, the custom of buying 
women as wives passed away, they éontinued to be looked upon 
as property for the acquisition of which legal contentions were 
frequent. Their preferences were disregarded, and if a father 
had not himself determined who should become his daughter's 
husband, the question to whom among the various claimants 
the best legal title really belonged, was submitted for adjudication 
to the kings, whose decisions were not beyond the influence of a 
bribe. A similar law, concerning which we have more accurate 
knowledge, prevailed at Athens, judgment being pronounced by 
the dikasteria; but there in early times the heiress and her in- 
heritance belonged so entirely to the kinsmen of the family, that 
even her father could not give her in marriage without their con- 
sent. ‘This law was ultimately modified so far as to empower a 
father to dispose of his daughter by will or otherwise. In case 
he died intestate and without male children, his heiress was 
legally compelled to accept her nearest kinsman, not in the as- 
cending line, as her husband. If there were several co-heiresses, 
they were each obliged to become the wives of their kinsmen, the 
nearest of whom had the first choice. When the nearest kinsman 
asserted his claim, notice was given of it; if it were undisputed, 
the heiress was adjudged to him ; but if a rival claimant appeared, 
the respective merits of their legal titles were decided according 
to the Athenian law of consanguinity. Even if an heiress 
were already married, her husband was obliged to give her up to 


* Grote’s History of Greece. Mr. Grote quotes the assertion of Dr. Thirl 
wall, that, notwithstanding the customs described in the text, “Spartan morals 
were as pure as those of any ancient, perhaps of any modern any 
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a man with a better title; and men often divorced the wives they 
already possessed in order to marry heiresses whom they could 
legally claim. An heiress had, however, a remedy for one of the 
ills she was liable to: if she were not blest with children by her 
husband, the Athenian law permitted her to seek aid from among 
the nearest of her husband’s relations, while the Spartan law 
required her to do so! But women never escaped from the con- 
trol of their guardians ; husbands on their deathbeds could even 
betroth their wives to other men, and sometimes did so. De- 
mosthenes’ father gave his wife Cleobule to Aphobus, with a 
considerable portion; he took the portion, but refused the widow. 
There is another case related of a slave, Phormio, to whom, as a 
recompence for faithfulness in business, his master bequeathed 
both freedom and his wife. 

Respecting the punishments for adultery, the Athenian laws 
were as unjust to women as they are in all barbarous, and, we 
may add, in all civilized countries. A man’s unfaithfulness to 
his wife was not accounted a crime: in the early ages men kept 
as many concubines as they pleased; and at Athens, married 
men in innumerable instances continued their intercourse with 
hetere without drawing upon themselves the censure of public 
opinion. But we must here do honour to Aristotle by recording 
his demand that husbands as well as wives should be punished 
with aryuta (ignominy and the loss of citizenship) for conjugal 
infidelity. His opinion, however, had no influence, for only when a 
man invaded another man’s possessions, thus doing him an injury 
in the person of his wife or daughter, did the law step in to 
punish, either corporally or by imposing a fine of from 100 to 
1000 drachme.* But a wife convicted of adultery was at once 
repudiated by her husband, and he was forbidden, on pain of 
atimia, ever practically to forgive her by living with her again. 
The man who afterwards received her as his wife was also 
punished with atimia, and if she afterwards adorned herself with 
fine ciothes, she was liable to have them torn off, and to be 
beaten, though not so as to endanger her life. She was also ex- 
cluded even from those temples which foreign women were 
allowed to enter. Moreover, any person who should prove his sister 
or daughter, whilst unmarried, guilty of fornication, was allowed 
by Solon’s laws to sell her as a slave. In Sparta, the crime of 





* Tn some cases “the law left the punishment of the adulterer to the injured 
husband, who was allowed to kill the offender if caught in the act. This per- 
sonal revenge was legally sanctioned in many other states besides Athens. 
Plato also permits it to its fullest extent in his ideal state. On the other hand, 
after time for calm reflection had intervened, it was not allowable to kill the 
culprit ; but corporal chastisement, and the notorious padavidwors, were even 
then permitted.” —Becker’s Charicles. 
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adultery was not recognised, owing to the Lykurgean legislation, 
which, as amply explained by Plutarch, discouraged jealousy 
and determined the relation of the sexes only in such wise as was 
deemed likely to produce the most vigorous and perfect offspring 
for the use of the State. “‘ Secret intrigue on the part of married 
women was unknown ; but to bring together the finest couples 
was regarded by the citizens as desirable, and by the lawgiver 
as a duty. No personal feeling or jealousy on the part of a 
husband found sympathy from any one—and he permitted with- 
out difficulty, sometimes actively encouraged, compliances on the 
part of his wife consistent with this generally acknowledged 
object. So far was such toleration carried, that there were some 
married women who were recognised mistresses of two houses, 
and mothers of two distinct families—a sort of bigamy strictly 
forbidden to the men, and never permitted except in the remark- 
able case of King Anaxandrides, when the royal Herakleidan 
line of Eurysthenes was in danger of becoming extinct. . ; 
O. Miiller remarks—and the evidence, as far as we know it, 
bears him out—that love marriages and genuine affection towards 
a wife were more familiar to Sparta than to Athens; though in 
the former, marital jealousy was a sentiment neither indulged 
nor recognised—while in the latter it was intense and uni- 
versal.”"* 

With respect to divorce, provided both the husband and wife 
desired it, no formal proceedings were necessary to effect it, 
mutual consent being sufficient to dissolve a marriage. At Sparta 
a man might divorce his wife on account of barrenness, but in 
that state divorces were rare, as may be inferred from what we 
have already said of Spartan customs. The Cretans allowed a 
man to divorce his wife if he were afraid of having too many 
children. An Athenian could do so on very small grounds, 
without further ceremony than giving his wife a bill containing 
the reason of the divorce, which, however, was not valid until 
approved by the magistrate, if she chose to appeal against it. 
Having handed her the bill, he could send her out of his house 
forthwith, but unless he did so on account of criminal conduct, he 
was bound to restore to her the dowry which she had brought to 
him, or to pay her a high interest upon it, and also to provide 
her with a maintenance. 

It was accounted scandalous for a wife to leave her husband ; 
but if he brought an hetera into the house, he thereby gave her 
alegal ground of separation. Ifa woman resolved to obtain a 
divorce, she was obliged to appeal to the archon in person, and 
to conduct her case quite alone; for as she was in her husband's 





* Grote’s “ History of Greece.” 
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power so long as the verdict was not given in her favour, no one 
could come forward and plead for her. Considering the secluded 
life which Athenian women were compelled to lead, we may be 
sure that the husband would, with rare exceptions, be virtually 
secure against a wife’s public appeal for divorce. Such a proce- 
dure would be repugnant to her every habit and feeling, especially 
when legally debarred the support of a single friend. The prac- 
tical working of the law and the husband's power over his wife 
are strikingly illustrated in the case of Hipparete versus her 
husband Alcibiades, to whom she was devoted, but whose noto- 
rious profligacy determined her to seek a divorce. She left 
him in the first instance, and resided with her brother, Callias. 
While with him, she went before the archon to present in person 
the bill of separation ; Alcibiades contrived to reach the court 
at the same time, and, as she was still legally in his power, took 
her away by force and carried her home, no man daring to oppose 
him or take her from him. She continued with him thence- 
forward until her death. It is significant of the relative position 
of Greek husbands and wives, that when a man divorced his wife 
he was said to dismiss her, whereas, when a woman obtained a 
divorce of herself from her husband, she was said to forsake 
him.* 

With feelings of relief and pleasure we at length turn our 
attention to a people among whom Woman finally rose to a posi- 
tion of respect and dignity which has never been surpassed, and 
acquired a legal recognition of her rights both of person and 
property;—a recognition still withheld from the women of 
England, even in the nineteenth century. The Romans, unlike all 
other peoples we have passed in review (except the Egyptians— 
of whose primeval history we know nothing), started in their 
national career having an immense vantage ground: from the 
foundation of the City, polygamy and the practice of secluding 
women were practically unknown. ‘The importance of this gain, 
to women especially, and to humanity at large, can scarcely be 
over-estimated, for it determined the whole nature and com- 
plexion of Roman law concerning the relation of the sexes, and, 
through it, has already exercised and is still destined to exercise 
a vast influence over modern society. But in no other civilized 
community do we find the power of the husband, and conse- 
quently the powerlessness of the wife, so absolute as among the 





* For what we have said concerning Greece, we are mainly indebted to 
Potter’s * Antiquities of Greece,” St. John’s “Manners and Customs of 
Greece,” Becker's “Charicles,” Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” and Grote’s “History of Greece.” We prefer to make this 

acknowledgment, rather than encumber our pages by referring to the 
authorities for every statement in the text. 
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ancientRomans. The scarcity of women, as implied in the tradition 
that Romulus and his followers plundered the Sabines of their 
daughters, indicates a settlement of men like that of a modern 
colony in which the disparity of the sexes is often very remark- 
able.* The Roman freebooters, whose consciences would not be 
likely to trouble them, no doubt adopted the speediest methods 
of supplying themselves with wives. They would kill their adver- 
saries, or the settlers whom they invaded, and capture their 
women. Wives thus acquired would not be likely to be permitted 
much freedom ; they would be regarded as the property of their 
captors, and their escape would no doubt be amply provided 
against. When this host of brigands and adventurers had conso- 
lidated themselves into a State whose very existence depended on 
continuous aggrandisement, they would always want to add to 
the number of their warriors; hence, as we see all through their 
history, the procreation of children was a direct object of Roman 
policy. For a long period women were chiefly valued as the 
means of perpetuating the existence and extending the power of 
their masters, who held the firm belief—transmitted from father 
to son—that Rome was to rule the world. They clearly stated 
that marriage was for the procreation of children, not for the man 
and the womun—but for the man only—they were his. In fact, 
the relation in which women stood to their possessors, in so far as 
it was peculiar, was not only the product of that wonderfully 
strong individuality which distinguished the latter, but also of 
their political position. As the early Roman State consisted 
of a number of chiefs who were believers in the God of 
Might and the right of conquest, and whose relation to each 
other was that of associates in battle and dividers of the spoil, the 
sons and retainers of each, as in all successful military under- 
takings, necessarily yielded implicit obedience; and as Rome 
continued to be a conquering state until she reached and while 
she sustained her greatest eminence, the military principle of 
absolute command and absolute obedience impressed itself as a 
cardinal feature on the minds of the people, and of course embo- 
died itself in the laws which governed not only political but social 
and domestic life. ‘The most notable application and illustration 
of this principle was in the constitution of the Roman family, for 
the formation of which a legal marriage was indispensable. But 
an important preliminary to a legal marriage was what was called 
connubium—being the capacity to contract a valid Roman mar- 
riage, both absolute considered in itself with reference to a 
single person, and relative considered in the mutual relation of 





* Of the adult population of Victoria there were, in the beginning of this 
year, 115,006 males, and only 42,254, females. 
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two persons to one another. So long as there were any distinc- 
tions of citizenship, both the man and the woman were required 
to be citizens, or to have this particular part of citizenship given 
to them. Until 809 a.v.c. the plebs had not connubiwm with the 
patricians, and therefore could not legally marry with them. 
A Roman could not contract a Roman marriage with a woman 
who was not herself a Roman, unless Rome had accorded tothe 
State to which she belonged the privileges of connubium. Neither 
the man nor the woman must stand within the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity; they must have attained the age of puberty; 
and if under the parental power (patria potestas), they must 
have obtained their fathers’ consent. The man was obliged, even 
though in his grandfather's power, to obtain his father's consent, 
lest the latter should have additional heirs forced upon him 
against his will. This did not apply to the daughter, who could 
not introduce new members into her father's family. 

A legal marriage having been effected, the husband had all his 
children in his power. If he had several sons, and if they each 
married and had children, he not only retained his power over 
his sons, unless they were emancipated, but over his sons’ children, 
Children by adoption were no less subject to his absolute control. 
Daughters continued in his power so long as they were unmarried, 
and even afterwards if, by virtue of the forms hereafter mentioned, 
they did not thereby pass into the power of their husbands. But 
the most extraordinary feature of this domestic jurisdiction con- 
sisted in the fact that the wife of the paterfamtlias, when in 
manu mariti, was his legal daughter. 

This power (patria potestas) of holding all the members of the 
family subject to his will, so far as related to what the Romans 
called Jus Privatum, and the claim to each of his descendants 
by the male line as being subject to his control in this respect, 
were the basis of all that was legally peculiar in the Roman 
family. Thus the Roman patria potestas was different from and 
far more complete than is the power exercised by modern fathers. 
*‘The power which we have over our children is peculiar to 
the citizens of Rome; for no other people have a power over 
their children, such as we have over ours.”* “The majesty 
of a parent,” says Gibbon, “was armed with the power of life 
and death. . Neither age, nor rank, nor the consular office, nor 
the honours of a triumph, could exempt the most illustrious 
citizens from the bonds of filial subjection. . . . In the 
forum, the senate, or the camp, the adult son of a Roman 
citizen enjoyed the public and private rights of a person: in his 
father’s house he was a mere thing; confounded by the laws with 
moveables, the cattle, and the slaves, whom the capricious master 





* Institutes of Justinian. 
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might alienate or destroy without being responsible to any earthly 
tribunal.” This description, however, of the parental power is 
an exaggeration. It is true the paterfamilias comprised all the 
family in himself, but the conditions of a son and a slave were 
not, as Gibbon asserts, identical ; they were essentially different ; 
and though children might be, and indeed were, exposed, a father 
could neither seil his child nor put him to death. The patria 
potestas only extended, as stated above, to the Jus Privatum. 
The son could vote like his father, and could, as we have seen, 
fill the highest offices of the State. Asason he had no property, 
no power ; but as a consul he could punish his own father. When 
the paterfamilias died, each of his sons became sui juris, inde- 
pendent, and, if he were married, a paterfamilias; the whole of 
whose descendants in the male line, unless emancipated, were 
in his power. 

But though on the death of the father each of the sons was 
sui juris, the daughters, even when they remained unmarried, did 
not thus become independent. Freed from the power of her father 
by his death, and not having passed jnto the power of a husband, 
a woman was subject to the tutela of agnati, or those who were 
her male relatives on her father’s side; she could not act on her 
own behalf, and was-so far in their power that their consent was 
necessary to render legal the most important transactions which 
concerned her. When a woman was married, she could only 
obtain emancipation from the power of her father by passing 
into the manus of her husband; she then became, as we have 
said, his legal daughter, and all the conditions of daughterhood 
accompanied the transfer. Whatever was legally true of the 
daughter was true of the wife. Moreover, a woman having no 
children of her own was denied the power of obtaining children 
by adoption. From the cradle to the grave she was never, sut 
juris, independent, but was always in the power, always subject 
to the will and control, of either her father, or of agnati, or of 
her husband. Always legally a child, in her own power she could 
haveno family and no descendants. In early times the formalities 
of betrothal, sponsalia, were often entered into long before the 
time of marriage; as soon as a girl became seven years old, her 
father could dispose of her to whom he pleased. The stipulations 
once entered into, any refusal to abide by them was actionable. 

The essence of marriage was consent—the consent of those who 
married* and of those in whose power they were. No forms were 
requisite. Neither was sexual union necessary for the comple- 
tion of a marriage, but simply consent. If two persons capable 
of contracting marriage, i.¢., having connubiwm, mutually con- 





* Of course, when marriage was are by early betrothal, it is not to 


be supposed that the inclinations of the bride commanded much deference. 
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sented to do so, and evinced their consent by any mode which 
could not be mistaken, for instance, by solemn expressions to 
that effect, by the wife being led to the husband's house, he re- 
ceiving her, or by cohabitation, matrimonii causa; they were 
thereby legally married, as is still the case in Scotland, and such 
a marriage conferred on the husband the patria potestas with 
respect to his children. The relation of the wife to her husband, 
and her position in the family, were otherwise determined. 

For a considerable period, women, as already observed, 
belonged either to their fathers or their husbands, and were said 
to be in mancipio. As they had no power over themselves, 


marriage was likely to cause practical difficulties as to possession. : 


In respect to property the ancient Romans settled the question 
of ownership by what they called Usueapio, which meant the 
acquisition of ownership by continuous possession. By a like 
process, women in the continuous possession of their husbands 
came into their power, and by virtue of this process, the fathers 
of such women lost their power over them. This was a very 
ancient form whereby the wife passed into the power of her 
husband, and was called Usus. By a law of the Twelve Tables 
it was provided that, in the case of moveable things, the 
Usucapio should be completed in a year, and a man obtained 
legal and permanent possession of his wife if she remained in his 
house that length of time. 

Equally old, perhaps the oldest form of marriage, was that of 
confarreatio, a religious ceremony probably of Etruscan origin. 
A sheep was sacrificed, and an offering of fruits was also made' 
by the pontiffs in the presence of ten witnesses. The sheep's 
skin was spread over two chairs on which the bride and bride- 
groom sat down with their heads covered ; they tasted a salt cake 
of far, or rice ; and this confarreation, which denoted the ancient 
food of Italy, served as an emblem of their mystic union of mind 
and body. The marriage was completed by pronouncing a 
solemn formula of prayer, after which another sacrifice was 
offered. Fire and water, being indispensable for existence, and 
interdicted in the formal sentences of banishment—aqua et igni 
interdicere—were made to represent the foundation of the new 
house. When the bride reached the door, she was lifted over 
the threshold, lest by chance she should stumble against it, as 
such an accident would have been an unlucky omen; she then 
greeted the bridegroom with the words, Ubi tu Caius ego Caia. 
Various other formalities were attendant on the confarreatio 
which, by its solemn, impressive, and sacramental character, 
assures us of the supreme importance and dignity attached to 
marriage by the higher classes in the early days of the Republic. 
In fact, this form of marriage, like that of the Roman Catholics, 
was essentially a sacrament, and is said to have been, like it, in- 
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dissoluble. “The greater pomp and expense attending the con- 
farreatio,” says Becker, “were no doubt the cause of its being 
chiefly used among the patricians, and the only one adopted by 
the priests ; it consequently was preserved the longest, although 
it disappeared earliest from the lowest ranks.” Confarreatio, 
equally with wsus, effected the emancipation of the wife from the 
power of her father and her subjection to the patria potestas of 
her husband. 

A third form, which put the wife in manu viri, was that of 
coemptio (sale); it was effected by mancipatio, a ceremony per- 
formed in the presence of not less than five witnesses, in the 
possession of citizenship and of the age of puberty, and also in 
the presence of another person, who held a pair of brazen scales, 
and who was therefore called Libripens. ‘The purchaser, taking 
hold of the thing, said: “TI affirm that this slave (homo) is mine, 
Ex Jure Quiritium, and he is purchased by me with this piece of 
money (aes) and brazen scales.” He then struck the scales with 
the piece of money, and gave it to the seller as a symbol of the 
price. ‘This mode of transferring women, which was applied to 
all res mancipi, whether free persons or slaves, animals or land, 
probably came into use after intermarriages between the patri- 
cians and plebeians were recognised and sanctioned by the Lex 
Canuleia, A.u.c. 308. Such marriages existed long before, but 
they did not give the patria potestas, because until that date 
connubiwm had not been established between the orders. It is 
conjectured that the formal ties of confarreatio were unsuitable, 
and the expenses too great for the plebeians, and that hence 
coemptio was introduced as occupying a sort of middle place 
between the usus and the confarreatio, and therefore as more 
suitable to aspiring plebeians or proud but poor patricians. The 
Manus, the power by which a husband held his wife in his hands, 
was the strict form of Roman matriage, as only marriage with 
manus gave, in respect to her, the patria potestas. Usus, con- 
farreatio, and coemptio were modes of acquiring the manus, as 
by each the woman alike passed from the patria potestas of her 
father into that of her husband, or of him in whose power her 
husband was at the time of the transfer. In other words, she 
ceased to form a part of the familia of her father and entered 
that of which her husband was either a member or the chief; and 
thus having assumed towards him the legal position of a daughter, 
she also became in all respects legally the sister of her own 
children, and might, in the event of her death, become—like the 
Grecian mother—the ward of her own son! When in manu, 
she was called materfamilias ; but if she married, sine conventione 
im manum, she took the name of matrona, and that even before 
she had any children. It is probable that, in the most ancient 
times, all or nearly all marriages were accompanied by manus ; 
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this supposition agrees with the statement of Plutarch, that 
originally the husband alone had the power of effecting a 
divorce. 

Such was the position of women, according to the strict 
theory and practice of the early Roman law. Whatever unions 
took place without manus would doubtless be among the lower 
classes, whose sexual relations were often perhaps of a temporary 
and informal kind; and as amongst them manus was generally 
obtained by usus, they were probably the first to recognise, to a 
limited extent, the independence of women. For as by the law 
of Usucapio, ownership was conferred by continuous possession, 
it is readily conceivable that ill-used or unhappy wives would 
apply the “ solution of continuity ” as a remedy for their sufferings. 
The patricians soon appreciated the worth of this remedy; and 
the patrician ladies used it as a protection against the manus of 
the plebeians, to whom they were willing to be given as wives, 
provided they might enjoy personal freedom. Hence the formal 
recognition .by a law of the Twelve Tables (a.u.c. 302) of the 
interruption of possession as a means of preventing the wife from 
falling into the hands and power of her husband. ‘Thus, while it 
was enacted that Usucapio should be completed in a single year, 
it was also enacted at the same time that, if a wife absented her- 
self from her husband for three nights (a trinoctium) in the year, 
the usus should be interrupted, and she should remain in her own 
familia, and not pass into that of her husband. It is remarkable 
that wsus, the least dignified of the three forms whereby the 
woman came in manum viri, and the one which effected its object 
without any ceremony, merely by the lapse of time should have 
opened the way by which women gradually acquired their freedom. 
The effect accorded to the trinoctiwm of absence shielded women 
from marital tyranny, and gave them such a large share of 
liberty, of which they were not slow to avail themselves, that it 
virtually abolished the former relation between man and wife. 
Confarreatio and coemptio fell into all but desuetude, even in the 
latter days of the Republic, and almost all unions were effected 
and continued without the wife passing into the hands and 
power of her husband. In the time of Justinian she never did 
so, and the whole distinction of the effect of different modes of 
marriage’was no longer recognised. 

As, according to the old Roman law, a woman was always in 
the power either of her father, her husband, or of agnati or 
tutors, she could do no act which affected her property, such, 
for instance, as to marry “sine auctore ;” hence, if she had 
neither father nor husband, a tutor was necessary to give to 
her acts a complete legal character. But when, by the exercise 
of freedom, the individuality of women was deyeloped and strength- 
ened, the system of tutela, so opposed to personal independence 
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and the dignity of true womanhood, gradually declined: in the 
time of Augustus, conformably to the lex Papia Poppea, freeborn 
women having three, and freed women having four, children, were 
exempted from tutela; and by a lex Claudia (a.p. 45), the tutela 
of the agnati, in the case of women of free birth, was suppressed 
altogether, leaving only that of ascendants and patrons. In 
the second century of the Christian era, Gaius, while recognising 
the tutelage of minors as an institution at once natural and ne- 
cessary, condemned that of women as founded on no rational 
basis; and though he did not live to see the remnant of the 
system which had been left by the laws just mentioned com- 
pletely swept away (for it existed at least as late as Diocletian, 
A.D. 293), there is no trace of it in the code of Theodosius, and 
in the time of Justinian it was entirely obsolete. 

The two greatest pillars of the old domestic edifice—the 
manus viri and tutela—having been thrown down, it was. not 
likely that the remainder could stand long. The binding laws 
of the Sponsalia were abrogated: if a father betrothed his 
daughter during her childhood, she could annul the engagement 
by announcing her wish to do so in a prescribed form of words ; 
and as a check on infant betrothal itself, a regulation of Augustus 
declared that no Sponsalia should be valid unless followed by 
marriage within two years. The power of adopting children, so 
long withheld, was accorded to women in the time of Diocletian, 
as expressed in the Institutes of Justinian, “ by the indulgence 
of the emperor, and as a comfort for the loss of their own 
children.” After these reforms in favour of Woman, there were 
three things wanting to place her in a rightful relation to man, 
and to complete her personal freedom :—viz., a just law concern- 
ing adultery, a power of divorce equal to that possessed by 
her husband, and a power, also equal to his, over her children. 
The Romans did not at any time accord the first; indeed, such 
a law has never existed, and is not likely to exist, so long as 
legislators continue to ignore the claims of principle, and to 
embody in their laws only what short-sighted expediency 
prescribes. According to the Roman law, it was the condition 
of the female which determined the legal character of adultery; 
there was no adultery unless the female was married. If a wife 
committed adultery, the offence was against her husband ; if 
a husband did so, his wife was not considered to have been 
legally wronged, and of course, so far as the punishment of 
adultery was concerned, she had no means of redress. In 
early times her position with respect to divorce was little 
better. When she was in the hands of her husband, being 
a legal nonentity, she could not ask the protection of the law 
against his cruelty, or the galling insults of his habitual unfaith- 
fulness ; whereas he was her lord and master, could punish her, 
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and for adultery or drunkenness was allowed even, according 
to Gibbon, to put her to death. Possessing this absolute power 
over her, he stood in much less need of the means of divorce 
than she did, but, as will be readily conjectured, he was the first to 
avail himself of it.* It is remarkable, however, that there exists 
no record of a Roman divorce until 521 A.v.c., when Sp. Car- 
vilius Ruga put away his wife, who is said to have been fair and 
good, on account of barrenness. Notwithstanding the popular 
indignation which this divorce provoked, it seems to have been 
regarded as the exercise of a legal right. Indeed, an ancient 
law of divorce is described by Plutarch, who says, that if 
a man divorced his wife on other grounds than those of drunken- 
ness, adultery, and false keys, he was bound to forfeit half 
his goods to his wife, and half to the goddess Ceres: if this 
statement be true, it goes far to explain the absence of divorce, 
except in cases of extremely bad conduct, during the first 
centuries of Rome, for the avaricious Romans would not readily 
part with their property as the price of separation from 
wives who were subject to their power, and who might 
always be treated as they pleased. But in proportion as the 
individuality of women came to be respected, their right to 
exercise the power of divorce was gradually recognised. It 
appears, by examples, that a woman could divorce her hus- 
band in Cicero’s time, and that in the time of Gaius she had 
this power, even when in manu, is shown by a mutilated pas- 
sage in his Institutiones. As the essential part of marriage was 
considered to be consent and continuous affection, divorce was 
permitted if either husband or wife desired it. But when both 
did not consent to it, heavy penalties were attached to its 
being insisted on by one alone, unless any of the grounds of 
divorce established by law, such as adultery or criminal conduct, 
could be shown to exist. If the parties to a divorce could agree 
concerning the separation, no judicial decree and no interference 
of any public authority was requisite to dissolve a marriage, but 
jfilt familias, of course, required the consent of those in whose 
power they were. That divorce was looked upon as an important 
and solemn deed, is attested by the fact that seven Roman wit- 
nesses were essential to give it validity. In proportion as the 
form of marriage was binding and sacred, was the difficulty of 
separation: union by confarreatio, which in ancient times is 
believed to have been indissoluble, but which was not so after- 
wards, could still only be dissolved by a formal diffareatio (a 





* “The ancient worship of the Romans afforded a peculiar goddess to hear 
and reconcile the complaints of a married life; but her epithet of Veri-placa 
the appeaser of husbands, too clearly indicates on which side submission and 
repentance were always expected.”—Gibbon. We must add, however, that 
the authority for this statement is doubted. 
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religious ceremony), and marriage by coemptio, or mancipatio, 
was dissolved by remancipatio. But in other cases less ceremony 
was used: a declaration of intention in writing seems to have 
been common. When a woman called in the help of the law, 
a part of the process of divorce frequently consisted of the action 
for the recovery of her marriage portion. If any adequate pro- 
vocation had been given by the husband, he was compelled to 
refund immediately, or within six months, instead of being allowed 
the delay of two,years; but if he could prove guilt or levity in 
his wife, she was punished by the loss of a sixth or eighth of her 
dowry. After a divorce either party might marry again. The 
injustice with respect to the disposition of the children in cases 
of divorce was, we believe, never redressed: the father always 
retained exclusive power over them all. 

The power of divorce, inherent in both sexes, continued under 
the early Christian emperors until it was restricted by Justinian. 
Notwithstanding that “he consulted the unbelieving civilians of 
antiquity,” (says Gibbon,) and that “ the choice of matrimonial 
laws in the Code and Pandects is directed by the earthly motives 
of justice, policy, and the natural freedom of both sexes,” he so 
far conceded to the opinions of the Christians as to forbid divorce, 
unless for certain specified causes, and even refused it if wished 
for by both the man and woman, unless their object was to live a 
life of chastity. But the people prayed Justinian’s successor to 
restore the power of divorce by mutual consent, and the Christian 
prohibitions were abolished on the ground that there are anti- 
pathies and hates stronger than human reason, and before which 
the law itself ought to bow. 

What a wonderful contrast to the stolid, immovable Orientals 
is presented in all ways by the Romans, and especially in the 
rapidity of their social development! ‘Though from the first they 
neither immured their women, nor allowed of a plurality of wives, 
they held them in the most complete and systematized subjection ; 
and yet, in the course of their national career, which, compared 
with that of the Chinese or Hindus, was extremely short, the 
rights of Woman—in nearly all respects—were gradually reco- 
gnised, and at length firmly established on a legal basis. Slowly, 
but surely, she was transformed from the condition of slavery 
into that of freedom: she became independent of guardianship : 
as a woman she could repudiate the unjust obligation of infant 
betrothal ; she could save herself from falling into the legal 
power of her husband; she could contract marriage with him as 
with an equal, retaining for herself during the union equal free- 
dom ; and, finally, the law of divoree—equitable for the first time 
in the history of civilization—gave to her, as well as to him, the 
best security possible against unfaithfulness or bad treatment, 
Seeing that, if he persisted in reprehensible conduct, she could 
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not only leave him, but could claim restitution of such of her 
property as through marriage he had been permitted to use. We 
may hereafter characterize the Roman laws relating to the inherit- 
ance and tenure of property, so far as they affected Woman; 
whoever is acquainted with them, as well as with those affecting 
her person, as above-described, cannot fail to be impressed with 
the profound wisdom and justice which they display. How 
vastly superior they are to those of England, no philosophical 
mind can deny. Indeed, we may safely affirm, that neither 
before nor since the period when these laws were in force, have 
men ever been animated, when legislating for Woman,. by so 
noble a spirit of rectitude and enlarged common sense as was 
that which finally obtained supremacy in the Roman world.* 


Having traced the principles of Ruman justice to their full 
development, we have reached a point where we may fitly pause. 
If we review the ground we have traversed, what ages of world- 
wide wretchedness pass before us! Unwelcomed at her birth, 
often destroyed on account of her sex, and, if permitted to live, 
nurtured in suffering and treated as a slave—such in brief, but 
with noble exceptions, is the history of Woman, which may be 
read in the laws and customs which have generally prevailed. 
Any detailed description of their results would be a picture varied 
only by its many forms of misery, equally revolting to the feeling 
heart. 

Accepting her ideas of existence from her possessor, she has 
failed to form any adequate conception of the legal rights of her 
sex, or to acquire even personal freedom. It is true, that in 
every phase of human society, impelled by her instincts and 
desires, she has often achieved a small instalment of precarious 
liberty, the growth of personal ascendency through the power 
of love, but which, never being rooted in principle and the 
recognition of justice, has always lacked abiding vitality, and 
rapidly withered. Among semi-civilized peoples (and indeed 
among the most civilized), the art of writing, strange as it may 
seem, has often hindered, for a time, further development ;t a 





* Tn writing the Roman section of this Article, we have availed ourselves of 
Gibbon’s lummous exposition of the Civil Law, in his 44th chapter of “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” “The Encyclopedia Britannica” — 
Art. Civil Law; Becker’s “Gallus; “The Institutes of Justinian,” with 
English Introduction and Notes by T. C. Sandars ;” Laboulaye’s “ Recherches 
sur la Condition Civile et Politique des Femmes, depuis les Romans jusqu’ a nos 
Jours;” and the Articles on Roman Law by Professor Long, in Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 

+ The endless and insufferably stupid parliamentary debates, as to whether 
a man shall be allowed to marry his deceased wife’s sister, is a notable instance 


in the social sphere of the effect of a law committed to writing thousands of 
years ago! 
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blind reverence for the past invests the laws and customs of 
earlier ages with a mysterious and frequently religious sanction ; 
having assumed a written form, they lose their flexibility, become 
consolidated and petrified, can no longer be re-formed according 
to the changing circumstances and needs, but injuriously prolong 
their existence, and act as a paralyzing, deadening influence on 
the very people whom they once benefited and represented. 
The customs of China, and the inspired ordinances of Menu, 
Moses, and Mahomet, forcibly illustrate this truth: they all 
formally recognise the slavery of Woman, and the sacred cha- 
racter of the latter has indefinitely strengthened and continued 
their oppression. Against such adamantine bulwarks of con- 
servatism, for how many centuries must the idea of justice 
exert its power without effect! Although the Hindu civilization 
vies with the Egyptian in its extreme antiquity, the abject condi- 
tion of Woman has not, as we have shown, been sensibly ame- 
horated by growth from within throughout the long period of 
its existence. Whatever influence was exerted over the Hebrews 
by their contact with the Egyptians, it is certain that it rapidly 
declined after their settlement in Asia; and that from the time 
of Moses to that of Christ, the history of Jewish women is but 
a record of their humiliating subjection to the capricious selfish- 
ness and unbridled passions of the men in whose power they 
were placed by the Mosaic laws. The royal psalmist, “ the man 
after God's own heart,” and the “wise” Solomon, not only con- 
tributed all the weight of their authority to sanction the abuses 
of polygamy, but their own unprecedented indulgence in licen- 
tiousness could not fail, from the high respect in which they 
were held, to act as a corrupting example to the entire people. 
The precepts of Mahomet were undoubtedly favourable to the 
women of his followers, who were thereby raised to a higher posi- 
tion than that they had hitherto occupied ; but since his advent, 
the sacred authority with which he was believed to be invested, 
and by virtue of which he wrought his reforms, has been inter- 
posed to forbid further progress. His rules of life are received 
as absolute. With his death the open fountain of inspiration 
was sealed up. Thus, in respect to social development, we 
observe a striking analogy between people living in different 
countries and under various forms of government, but over 
the whole of whom religion is the dominating power. The 
pantheism of the Hindus and the fatalism of the Moslems 
alike tend to produce acquiescence in the present and 
indifference about. the future, while the haughty priesthoods, 
both of India and of Israel, either from faithfulness to their 
convictions or from selfish interests, would be opposed to change, 
as all priesthoods have been since history began. 
(Vol. LXIV. No. CXXVI.]—New Sertzs, Vol. VIII. No. Il. FF 
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Looking over the globe, who can fail to be impressed with the 
thought—how many generations have passed away, indeed, how 
many tribes, howmany nations, have risen out of the Unknown, have 
flourished, fought their life's battle and become extinet, without 
contributing essentially to the culture and civilization of their 
kind! And especially of one-half the aggregate of them—the 
women—how few have made the faintest approach to the fulfil- 
ment of that destiny which is obscurely written in their souls! 
How few have ever beheld the writing! Fewer still have inter 
aN it. The ever-recurring lesson from the social history of the 

arbaric and Eastern world is, that the lot of Woman is that of 
a slave; her treatment only being varied according to the bru- 
tality, caprice, or affection of her master. The organic principle 
of social growth and improvement can scarcely be traced: as is 
one geueration, so is the next: they are born, live, and die—in 
themselves only repeating the past, and their conception of the 
future limited to an anticipation that it will be a copy of the 
present. Who shall expound this riddle of human existence ? 
Of what avail are these endlessly successive circles of life, the 
measure of which is chiefly filled up with multiform selfishness 
—oppression, cruelty, brutal lusts, woman’s crushed affections, 
her tears and sufferings? In countless instances they have not 
so much as formed a nidus out of which a higher life was after- 
wards evolved. Such phenomena refuse to be classed by the 
optimist among causes working together for ultimate good, and 
must stagger the faith of the most ardent believer, that all things 
evidence the perfection of design. To say that the life of the 
millions of human beings here referred to was what it was, and 
that, having exerted no beneficial influence on their successors, 
they were remorselessly swept into oblivion, because they had no 
knowledge of the laws, obedience to which ensures individual and 
social well-being, and hence national strength and persistency, is 
merely to utter a miserable superficiality which does not in the 
least touch the deep and solemn question at issue. In view only of 
this dark side of nature in its social aspect, profound and stead- 
fast indeed must be our trust:—‘‘Sense knows not—Faith 
knows not: only that it is from Mystery to Mystery—from God 
to God.” 

“T can but trust that shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


Turning from the sadder picture of humanity, we recognise 
in Egypt the dawn of the true principles of social life; but, un- 
happily, the peculiar character of Egyptian civilization restrained 
it from exercising any considerable influence on the people of 
surrounding countries; and this one oasis of justice to women, 
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in the vast desert of ancient oppression, was itself submerged. 
The poets’ delineation of Grecian heroines in the legendary ages, 
makes us glow with the assurance that at length the nobler spirit 
of humanity has not only become dominant, but will continue to 
rule: its sway was acknowledged, but only partially obeyed. If 
the Greeks, as we know them in history, had fully conformed to 
it, how different might have been their destiny! But the most 
renowned of their cities yielded itself up to the seductions of 
Asiatic voluptuousness; though monogamy was legally esta- 
blished, true womanly dignity, and “ the natural freedom of both 
sexes,” found no place at Athens, where the most characteristie 
feature of the relation of the sexes was their unprecedented and 
since unequalled disparity in mental growth. Generally, as men 
ascend in the scale of civilization, their women, though occupying 
a lower position, are at least proportionately elevated, but the 
Greeks, who, in the regions of politics, philosophy, literature, 
and art, climbed to Alpine heights, left their women out of sight 
in the dreary valleys of domestic drudgery.* The ever-watchful 
Nemesis, however, did not forget them. Gifted with a harmo- 
nious organization, exquisitely alive to sensuous impressions, 
and imbued with the love of grace and beauty, the Athenians 
were peculiarly fitted to enjoy the society and friendship of noble 
and educated women. But women whose education was entirely 
neglected, who were secluded from all converse with the world, 
and who were condemned to one dull round of domestic duties, 
necessarily remained in a state of ignorance and mental inanity 
which could not fail to be irksome to their more cultivated and 
often philosophic or artistic masters, who having thus degraded 
their natural associates, were fain to buy the companionship of 
harlots, whose first rule of life was, as expressed by Plautus, 
“assimulare amare oportet.” Out of this social reaction arose 
that brilliant constellation of Hetere, who added to their powers 
of fascination the attractions of intellect, wit, and vivacity ; and 
who, by the relation in which they stood to the greatest men of 
the day, exerted so extensive a sway over their age, that they 
are for ever identified with the most renowned period of Greece. 
It is remarkable that the ideal of social existence, conceived 
by Plato himself, involved a community of wives. Aristotle, 
however, was too wise to sanction a theory which so grossly 
violated the radical instincts of nature: he exposed its fallacy, 





* Even the educational discipline of the S women, who enjoyed great 
personal freedom, and exercised a great and beneficial influence over the men, 
aimed almost exclusively at physical results: fine women, regarded as animals, 
and as capable of roi, Aa stalwart warriors, was the primary object of the 
Lycurgean culture. 
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and justly condemned it.* He saw that a perfect state could only 
consist of an aggregate of individuals primarily grouped within 
the sacred circles of family life. But it was reserved for the 
genius of Rome to intensify and incarnate this idea, to develop 
it in its fulness, and, by clothing it in flesh and blood, to send it 
forth into the world a living and ever-renovating power. Deep 
down in the Roman heart was the unprecedentedly strong sense 
of individuality, the foundation of that seemingly terrible patria 
potestas, to which every member of the familia yielded absolute 
obedience. But the patria potestas had also a beneficent aspect : 
it expressed the most ardent sense of Fatherland, with all the 
confiding affectionate feelings of which that word is the symbol ; 
it ensured that invaluable moral discipline involved in filial obe- 
dience ; and, though itself despotic, contained those germs of 
complete personal liberty which finally attained such signal deve- 
lopment. It was from the strength of this central feeling that 
the Roman family derived its own peculiar and intense indi- 
viduality of character. But in proportion to the inviolability 
and sacredness of the family itself, in relation to the community 
at large, would also be the tendency to accord an increasing 
respect to each of its members. Indeed, as each son became 
legally qualified to fulfil the duties of a citizen, and looked 
forward to represent the patria potestas himself, he could not fail 
practically to assert the claims of his own personality. How 
thoroughly Roman women were respected, Roman history abun- 
dantly attests ;t nevertheless, their relative weakness rendered 
necessary a proportionately longer period for their legitimate as- 
cendancy, the acknowledgments of their rights, and the acqui- 
sition of their freedom. So long a time indeed was requisite, 
that before the tree of liberty reached maturity, the elements of 
decay were everywhere around. Hence it has been said, that it 
drew its nourishment from corruption, and that it yielded only poi- 
sonous fruit. But this observation is only a confession of faith- 
lessness in the eternal principles of justice, of mere reliance on 
expediency, and of a confusion of causes with results. It is true, 
that after the power of divorce was acquired by both sexes, 
separations became fearfully frequent. But whenever the liberty of 
divorce was abused, such abuse was the expression, and not the 


* Aristotle’s Politics, book ii. ch. 2. 

+ Plutarch, in his Treatise on the Virtues of Women, praises the Roman usage 
which allowed a funeral oration to be pronounced over women as well as men. 
There are many examples of this, which alone shows that woman held a high 
rank, “Among no people of the world were wives so highly honoured as in 
Rome.”—Savigny, quoted yey Maurice, who, in his interesting lec- 
tures on “The Religion of Rome, and its Influence on Modern Civilization,” 





thoroughly appreciates the important influence on after-times of the peculiar 
family life of the early Romans. 
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cause, of that general dissoluteness characteristic of a falling 
empire, whose decline is traceable to a thousand sources. The 
Roman laws are not to be judged by their seeming results in such 
a period ; they appeal to the universal reason and conscience of 
mankind which will assuredly vindicate their essential justice and 
wisdom. In proportion as woman’s mind and character unfold, 
and as she acquires her rightful influence and legal equality with 
man in the modern world, will be the appreciation of that admir- 
able and marvellous structure, the Roman jurisprudence—the 
accumulated result of experience and sound Roman thought 
during more than a thousand years—in which Woman occupied 
a place far more elevated than that since assigned to her by 
Christian governments.* The same spirit that originated the 
Roman power dictated that real respect for her which gradually 
but permanently embodied itself in a legal form: to what extent 
that respect reacted on Roman character, as an elevating and 
strengthening influence, and as an inspiration aiding essentially 
in the development of Roman greatness, it is impossible to 
determine; but of the fact of such a reaction, and of its im- 
mense importance, there is no room for doubt. 

Looking forward from the heights of Roman civilization 
through the long vista of barbaric ages which humanity had to 
traverse before reaching the position it has now secured, the con- 
templative mind is saddened with the reflection that the knowledge 
and wisdom of the ancient world was of slight avail to the rude 
conquerors who destroyed it, when constructing their many king- 
doms out of the mighty ruin. But a wide gulf separates the 
desires, thoughts, manners, and customs of a civilized from those 
of a savage people: the consolidated experience of the former can 
rarely be even dimly appreciated by the latter, and hence the 
Roman jurisprudence sank into partial oblivion during centuries 
of chaotic ignorance and darkness. Still it never ceased to exert 
its influence, and was more or less incorporated in certain of the 
barbaric codes. The laws of the Visigoths were completely im- 
pregnated with Roman justice, and recognised neither distinction 





* We must remember that it is ix spite of English laws that English women 
have now virtually attained a degree of social freedom and dignity worthy of 
comparison with that of their Roman predecessors; and that these laws still 
exist—always as a baneful influence, and frequently as an instrument to be 
wielded by any man who chooses to avail himself of them, to tyrannize over 
or utterly impoverish the defenceless victim whom they leave to his mercy. 
A grucral knowledge of the civil law, as administered in the times of Justinian 
and of his successor, so far as relates to Woman, would, we believe, produce 
in the public mind a conviction of the extreme injustice of the English 
law on the same subject, and would thus hasten the redress of those legal 


wrongs to which English women are constantly exposed, and from which they 
still frequently suffer, 
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of patrimony nor preference of sex. At length, however, the 
Feudal overcame the Roman spirit throughout Europe, and, as in 
the early ages of Rome itself, women were again everywhere 
sacrificed on the political altar: the indivisibility of military 
service led at once to the law of primogeniture, the exclusion of 
daughters from their rightful inheritance, and the complete de- 
pendence of Woman on her “ lord and master,” or on male relatives 
who were alone capable of defending the family from external 
attack. But a new social era dawned with the revival of learn- 
ing: the scholars of Christendom gradually acquired a knowledge 
of the legal literature of Rome: it has already exercised a vast 
influence on modern European law; and it is to be hoped that 
even England, the most persistent conservator of the feudal 
system, will ere long be so far inspired by the spirit of the 
Roman legislators as to adopt from them what may seem 
suitable to the genius and needs of her people. 
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‘ ed Church before the Flood. By the Rey. John Cumming, 

. Occasional Discourses. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 
In two vols. 

. Signs of the Times; or, Present, Past, and Future. By the 
Rey. John Cumming, D.D. 

. The Finger of God. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 

. Is Christianity from God? or, a Manual of Christian Evi- 
dence, for Scripture-Readers, City Missionaries, Sunday- 
School Teachers, dc. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 

. Apocalyptic Sketches; or, Lectures on the Book of Revelation. 
First Series. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 

. Apocalyptic Sketches. Second Series. By the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D. 

. Prophetic Studies ; or, Lectures on the Book of Daniel. By 
the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 


IVEN, a man with moderate intellect, a moral standard not 
higher than the average, some rhetorical affluence and great 
glibness of speech, what is the career in which, without the aid of 
birth or money, he may most easily attain power and reputation 
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in English society ? Where is that Goshen of mediocrity in which 
a smattering of science and learning will pass for profound instruc- 
tion, where platitudes will be accepted as wisdom, bigoted narrow- 
ness as holy zeal, unctuous egoism as God-given piety ? Let such 
a man become an evangelical preacher; he will then find it pos- 
sible to reconcile small ability with great ambition, superficial 
knowledge with the prestige of erudition, a middling morale with 
a high reputation for sanctity. Let him shun practical extremes 
and be ultra only in what is purely theoretic : let him be stringent 
on predestination, but latitudinarian on fasting; unflinching in 
insisting on the Eternity of punishment, but diffident of curtailing 
the substantial comforts of Time ; ardent and imaginative on the 
pre-millennial advent of Christ, but cold and cautious towards 
every other infrmgement of the status quo. Let him fish for souls 
not with the bait of inconvenient singularity, but with the drag- 
net of comfortable conformity. Let him be hard and literal im 
his interpretation only when he wants to hurl texts at the heads of 
unbelievers and adversaries, but when the letter of the Scriptures 
presses too closely on the genteel Christianity of the nineteenth 
century, let him use his spiritualizing alembic and disperse it into 
impalpable ether. Let him preach less of Christ than of Anti- 
christ ; let him be less definite in showing what sin is than in 
showing who is the Man of Sin, less expansive on the blessedness 
of faith than on the accursedness of infidelity. Above all, let him 
set up as an interpreter of prophecy, and rival Moore’s Almanack 
in the prediction of political events, tickling the interest of hearers 
who are but moderately spiritual by showing how the Holy Spirit 
has dictated problems and charades for their benefit, and how, if they 
are ingenious enough to solve these, they may have their Christian 
graces nourished by learning precisely to whom they may point as 
the “horn that had eyes,” “ the lying prophet,” and the “ unclean 
spirits.” In this way he will draw men to him by the strong cords 
of their passions, made reason-proof by being baptized with the 
name of piety. In this way he may gain a metropolitan pulpit; 
the avenues to his church will be as crowded as the passages to 
the opera; he has but to print his prophetic sermons and bind 
them in lilac and gold, and they will adorn the drawing-room table 
of all evangelical ladies, who will regard as a sort of pious “light 
reading” the demonstration that the prophecy of the locusts 
whose sting is in their tail, is fulfilled in the fact of the Turkish 
commander's having taken a horse’s tail for his standard, and that 
the French are the very frogs predicted in the Revelations. 
Pleasant to the clerical flesh under such circumstances is the 
arrival of Sunday! Somewhat at a disadvantage during the 
week, in the presence of working-day interests and lay splendours, 
on Sunday the preacher becomes the cynosure of a thousand eyes, 
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and predominates at once over the Amphitryon with whom he 
dines, and the most captious member of his church or vestry. He 
has an immense advantage over all other public speakers. The 
platform orator is subject to the criticism of hisses and groans. 
Counsel for the plaintiff expects the retort of counsel for the 
defendant. The honourable gentleman on one side of the House 
is liable to have his facts and figures shown up by his honourable 
friend on the opposite side. Even the scientific or literary lec- 
turer, if he is dull or incompetent, may see the best part of his 
audience quietly slip out one by one. But the preacher is com- 
pletely master of the situation: no one may hiss, no one may 
depart. Like the writer of imaginary conversations, he may put 
what imbecilities he pleases into the mouths of his antagonists, 
and swell with triumph when he has refuted them. He may riot 
in gratuitous assertions, confident that no man will contradict 
him ; he may exercise perfect free-will in logic, and invent illus- 
trative experience ; he may give an evangelical edition of history 
with the inconvenient facts omitted :—all this he may do with 
impunity, certain that those of his hearers who are not sympa- 
thizing are not listening. For the Press has no band of critics 
who go the round of the churches and chapels, and are on the watch 
for a slip or defect in the preacher, to make a “ feature” in their 
article: the clergy are, practically, the most irresponsible of all 
talkers. For this reason, at least, it is well that they do not 
always allow their discourses to be merely fugitive, but are often 
induced to fix them in that black and white in which they are 
open to the criticism of any man who has the courage and 
patience to treat them with thorough freedom of speech and pen. 

It is because we think this criticism of clerical teaching desir- 
able for the public good, that we devote some pages to Dr. 
Cumming. He is, as every one knows, a preacher of immense 
popularity, and of the numerous publications in which he per- 
petuates his pulpit labours, all circulate widely, and some, 
according to their title-page, have reached the sixteenth thou- 
sand. Now our opinion of these publications is the very opposite 
of that given by a newspaper eulogist: we do not “believe that 
the repeated issues of Dr. Cumming’s thoughts are having a 
beneficial effect on society,” but the reverse ; and hence, little 
inclined as we are to dwell on his pages, we think it worth while 
to do so, for the sake of pointing out in them what we believe to 
be profoundly mistaken and pernicious. Of Dr. Cumming per- 
sonally we know absolutely nothing: our acquaintance with him 
is confined to a perusal of his works, our judgment of him is 
founded solely on the manner in which he has written himself 
down on his pages. We know neither how he looks nor how he 
lives. We are ignorant whether, like St. Paul, he has a bodily 
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presence that is weak and contemptible, or whether his person is 
as florid and as prone to amplification as his style. For aught 
we know, he may not only have the gift of prophecy, but may 
bestow the profits of all his works to feed the poor, and be ready 
to give his own body to be burned with as much alacrity as he 
infers the everlasting burning of Roman-catholics and Puseyites. 
Out of the pulpit he may be a model of justice, truthfulness, and 
the love that thinketh no evil; but we are obliged to judge of 
his charity by the spirit we find in his sermons, and shall only 
be glad to learn that his practice is, in many respects, an amiable 
non sequitur from his teaching. 


Dr. Cumming’s mind is evidently not of the pietistic order. 
There is not the slightest leaning towards mysticism in his 
Christianity—no indication of religious raptures, of delight in 
God, of spiritual communion with the Father. He is most at 
home in the forensic view of Justification, and dwells on salvation 
as a scheme rather than as an experience. He insists on good 
works as the sign of justifying faith, as labours to be achieved to 
the glory of God, but he rarely represents them as the sponta- 
neous, necessary outflow of a soul filled with Divine love. He is 
at home in the external, the polemical, the historical, the cireum- 
stantial, and is only episodically devout and practical. The great 
majority of his published sermons are occupied with argument or 
philippic against Romanists and unbelievers, with “ vindications” 
of the Bible, with the political interpretation of prophecy, or the 
criticism of public events; and the devout aspiration, or the 
spiritual and practical exhortation, is tacked to them as a sort of 
fringe in a hurried sentence or two at the end. He revels in the 
demonstration that the Pope is the Man of Sin; he is copious on 
the downfall of the Ottoman empire; he appears to glow with 
satisfaction in turning a story which tends to show how he 
abashed an “ infidel ;” it is a favourite exercise with him to form 
conjectures of the process by which the earth is to be burned up, 
and to picture Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Wilberforce being caught 
up to meet Christ in the air, while Romanists, Puseyites, and 
infidels are given over to gnashing of teeth. But of really spiri- 
tual joys and sorrows, of the life and death of Christ as a mani- 
festation of love that constrains the soul, of sympathy with that 
yearning over the lost and erring which made Jesus weep over 
Jerusalem, and prompted the sublime prayer, “ Father, forgive 
them,” of the gentler fruits of the Spirit, and the peace of God 
which passeth understanding—of all this, we find little trace in 
Dr. Cumming's discourses. 

His style is in perfect correspondence with this habit of mind. 
Though diffuse, as that of all preachers must be, it has rapidity 
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of movement, perfect clearness, and some aptness of illustration. 
He has much of that literary talent which makes a good jour- 
nalist—the power of beating out an idea over a large space, and 
of introducing far-fetched @ propos. His writings have, indeed, 
no high merit: they have no originality or force of thought, no 
striking felicity of presentation, no depth of emotion. Throughout 
nine volumes we have alighted on no passage which impressed 
us as worth extracting, and placing among the “ beauties” of 
evangelical writers, such as Robert Hall, Foster the Essayist, or 
Isaac Taylor. Everywhere there is commonplace cleverness, 
nowhere a spark of rare thought, of lofty sentiment, or pathetic 
tenderness. We feel ourselves in company with a voluble retail 
talker, whose language is exuberant but not exact, and to whom 
we should never think of referring for precise information, or for 
well-digested thought and experience. His argument continually 
slides into wholesale assertion and vague declamation, and in his 
love of ornament he frequently becomes tawdry. For example, 
he tells us (Apoc. Sketches, p. 265), that “‘ Botany weaves 
around the cross her amaranthine garlands; and Newton comes 
from his starry home—Linneus from his flowery resting-place— 
and Werner and Hutton from their subterranean graves at the 
voice of Chalmers, to acknowledge that all they learned and 
elicited in their respective provinces, has only served to show 
more clearly that Jesus of Nazareth is enthroned on the riches of 
the universe :’—and so prosaic an injunction to his hearers as 
that they should choose a residence within an easy distance of 
church, is magnificently draped by him as an exhortation to 
prefer a house “that basks in the sunshine of the countenance 
of God.” Like all preachers of his class, he is more fertile in 
imaginative paraphrase than in close exposition, and in this way 
he gives us some remarkable fragments of what we may call the 
romance of Scripture, filling up the outline of the record with an 
elaborate colouring quite undreamed of by more literal minds. 
The serpent, he informs us, said to Eve, “Can it be so? Surely 
you are mistaken, that God hath said you shall die, a creature so 
fair, so lovely, so beautiful. It is impossible. The laws of nature 
and physical science tell you that my interpretation is correct ; 
you shall not die. I can tell you by my own experience as an 
angel that you shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” (Apoc. 
‘Sketches, p. 294.) Again, according to Dr. Cumming, Abel had 
so clear an idea of the Incarnation and Atonement, that when he 
offered his sacrifice “he must have said, ‘I feel myself a guilty sinner, 
and that in myself I cannot meet thee alive ; I lay on thine altar 
this victim, and I shed its blood as my testimony that mine 
should be shed ; and I look for forgiveness and undeserved mercy 
through Him who is to bruise the serpent’s head, and whose 
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atonement this typifies.’” (Occas. Disc. vol. i. p. 28.) Indeed, 
his productions are essentially ephemeral; he is essentially a 
journalist, who writes sermons instead of leading articles, who, 
instead of venting diatribes against her Majesty's Ministers, 
directs his power of invective against Cardinal Wiseman and the 
Puseyites,—instead of declaiming on public spirit, perorates on 
the “glory of God.” We fancy he is called, in the more refined 
evangelical circles, an “ intellectual preacher ;” by the plainer 
sort of Christians, a “flowery preacher ;” and we are inclined to 
think that the more spiritually-minded class of believers, who 
look with greater anxiety for the kingdom of God within them 
than for the visible advent of Christ in 1864, will be likely to 
find Dr. Cumming’s declamatory flights and historico-prophetical 
exercitations as little better than “clouts o’ cauld parritch.” 
Such is our general impression from his writings after an 
attentive perusal. There are some particular characteristics which 
we shall consider more closely, but in doing so we must be under- 
stood as altogether declining any doctrinal discussion. We have 
no intention to consider the grounds of Dr. Cumming’s dogmatic 
system, to examine the principles of his prophetic exegesis, or to 
question his opinion concerning the little horn, the river Euphrates, 
or the seven vials.. We identify ourselves with no one of the 
bodies whom he regards it as his special mission to attack: 
we give our adhesion neither to Romanism, Puseyism, nor to that 
anomalous combination of opinions which he introduces to us 
under the name of Infidelity. It is simply as spectators that we 
criticize Dr. Cumming’s mode of warfare, and we concern our- 
selves less with what he holds to be Christian truth than with 
his manner of enforcing that truth, less with the doctrines he 
teaches than with the moral spirit and tendencies of his teaching. 
One of the most striking characteristics of Dr. Cumming’s 
writings is wnscrupulosity of statement. His motto apparently is, 
Christianitatem, quocunque modo, Christianitatem; and the only 
system he includes under the term Christianity is Calvinistic 
Protestantism. Experience has so long shown that the human 
brain is a congenial nidus for inconsistent beliefs, that we do not 
pause to inquire how Dr. Cumming, who attributes the conver- 
Sion of the unbelieving to the Divine Spirit, can think it neces- 
Sary to co-operate with that Spirit by argumentative white lies. 
Nor do we for a moment impugn the genuineness of his zeal for 
Christianity, or the sincerity of his conviction that the doctrines 
he preaches are necessary to salvation; on the contrary, we 
regard the flagrant unveracity that we find on his pages as an in- 
direct result of that conviction—as a result, namely, of the intel- 
lectual and moral distortion of view which is inevitably produced 
by assigning to dogmas, based on a very complex structure of 
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evidence, the place and authority of first truths. A distinct 
appreciation of the value of evidence—in other words, the 
intellectual perception of truth—is more closely allied to truth- 
fulness of statement, or the moral quality of veracity, than is 
generally admitted. There is not a more pernicious fallacy afloat 
in common parlance, than the wide distinction made between 
intellect and morality. Amiable impulses without intellect, man 
may have in common with dogs and horses; but morality, which 
is specifically human, is dependent on the regulation of feeling by 
intellect. All human beings who can be said to be in any degree 
moral have their impulses guided, not indeed always by their own 
intellect, but by the intellect of human beings who have gone 
before them, and created traditions and associations which have 
taken the rank of laws. Now that highest moral habit, the 
constant preference of truth both theoretically and practically, 
preeminently demands the co-operation of the intellect with the 
impulses; as is indicated by the fact that it is only found in any- 
thing like completeness in the highest class of minds. In ac- 
cordance with this we think it is found that, in proportion as 
religious sects exalt feeling above intellect, and believe them- 
selves to be guided by direct inspiration rather than by a spon- 
taneous exertion of their faculties—that is, in proportion as they 
are removed from rationalism—their sense of truthfulness is 
misty and confused. No one can have talked to the more 
enthusiastic Methodists and listened to their stories of miracles 
without perceiving that they require no other passport to a state- 
ment than that it accords with their wishes and their general con- 
ception of God's dealings; nay, they regard as a symptom of 
sinful scepticism an inquiry into the evidence for a story which 
they think unquestionably tends to the glory of God, and in 
retailing such stories, new particulars, further tending to his 
glory, are “ borne in” upon their minds. Now, Dr. Cumming, as 
we have said, is no enthusiastic pietist: within a certain circle— 
within the mill of evangelical orthodoxy, his intellect is per- 
petually at work; but that principle of sophistication which our 
friends the Methodists derive from the predominance of their 
pietistic feelings, is involved for him in the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration ; what is for them a state of emotion submerging the 
intellect, is with him a formula imprisoning the intellect, depriving 
it of its proper function—the free search for truth—and making 
it the mere servant-of-all-work to a foregone conclusion. Minds 
fettered by this doctrine no longer inquire concerning a proposi- 
tion whether it is attested by sufficient evidence, but whether it 
accords with Scripture; they do not search for facts, as such, 
but for facts that will bear out their doctrine. They become 
accustomed to reject the more direct evidence in favour of the less 
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direct, and where adverse evidence reaches demonstration they 
must resort to devices and expedients in order to explain away 
contradiction. It is easy to see that this mental habit blunts not 
only the perception of truth, but the sense of truthfulness, and 
that the man whose faith drives him into fallacies, treads close 
upon the precipice of falsehood. 

We have entered into this digression for the sake of mitigating 
the inference that is likely to be drawn from that characteristic of 
Dr. Cumming’s works to which we have pointed. He is much in 
the same intellectual condition as that professor of Padua, who, in 
order to disprove Galileo's discovery of Jupiter's satellites, urged 
that as there were only seven metals there could not be more than 
seven planets—a mental condition scarcely compatible with 
candour. And we may well suppose that if the Professor had 
held the belief in seven planets, and no more, to be a necessary 
condition of salvation, his mental vision would have been so 
dazed that even if he had consented to look through Galileo's 
telescope, his eyes would have reported in accordance with his 
inward alarms rather than with the external fact. So long 
as a belief in propositions is regarded as indispensable to 
salvation, the pursuit of truth as such is not possible, anymore 
than it is possible for a man who is swimming for his life to 
make meteorological observations on the storm which threatens 
to overwhelm him. The sense of alarm and haste, the anxiety 
for personal safety, which Dr. Cumming insists upon as 
the proper religious attitude, unmans the nature, and allows 
no thorough, calm-thinking, no truly noble, disinterested feeling. 
Hence, we by no means suspect that the unscrupulosity of 
statement with which we charge Dr. Cumming, extends beyond 
the sphere of his theological prejudices; we do not doubt that, 
religion apart, he appreciates and practises veracity. 

A grave general accusation must be supported by details, and 
in adducing these, we purposely select the most obvious cases of 
misrepresentation—such as require no argument to expose them, 
but can be perceived at a glance. Among Dr. Cumming’s 
numerous books, one of the most notable for unscrupulosity of 
statement is the “‘ Manual of Christian Evidences,” written, as he 
tells us in his Preface, not to give the deepest solutions of the 
difficulties in question, but to furnish Scripture-Readers, City 
Missionaries, and Sunday School Teachers, with a “ready reply” 
to sceptical arguments. This announcement that readiness was 
the chief quality sought for in the solutions here given, modifies 
our inference from the other qualities which those solutions 
present; and it is but fair to presume, that when the Christian 
disputant is not in a hurry, Dr. Cumming would recommend 
replies less ready and more veracious. Here is an example of 
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what in another place* he tells his readers is “ change in their 
pocket . .. . a little ready argument which they can employ, and 
therewith answer a fool according to his folly.” From the nature 
of this argumentative small coin, we are inclined to think Dr. 
Cumming understands answering a fool according to his folly to 
mean, giving him a foolish answer. We quote from the ‘‘ Manual 
of Christian Evidences,” p. 62. 

“Some of the gods which the heathen worshipped were among the 
greatest monsters that ever walked the earth. Mercury was a thief; 
and because he was an expert thief, he was enrolled among the gods. 
Bacchus was a mere sensualist and drunkard; and therefore he was 
enrolled among the gods. Venus was a dissipated and abandoned 
courtezan; and therefore she was enrolled among the goddesses. 
Mars was a savage, that gloried in battle and in blood; and therefore 
he was deified and enrolled among the gods.”’ 


Does Dr. Cumming believe the purport of these sentences ? 
If so, this passage is worth handing down as his theory of the 
Greek myth—as a specimen of the astounding ignorance which 
was possible in a metropolitan preacher, A.D. 1854. And if he 
does not believe them . . . ‘Ihe inference must then be, that 
he thinks delicate veracity about the ancient Greeks is not a 
Christian virtue, but only a “splendid sin” of the unregenerate. 
This inference is rendered the more probable by our finding, a 
little further on, that he is not more scrupulous about the 
moderns, if they come under his definition of “Infidels.” But 
the passage we are about to quote in proof of this has a worse 
quality than its discrepancy with fact. Who that has a spark of 
generous feeling, that rejoices in the presence of good in a fellow- 
being, has not dwelt with pleasure on the thought that Lord 
Byron’s unhappy career was ennobled and purified towards its 
close by a high and sympathetic purpose, by honest and energetic 
efforts for his fellow-men? Who has not read with deep emotion 
those last pathetic lines, beautiful as the after-glow of sunset, in 
which love and resignation are mingled with something of a me- 
lancholy heroism? Who has not lingered with compassion over 
the dying scene at Missolonghi—the sufferer’s inability to make 
his farewell messages of love intelligible, and the last long hours 
of silent pain? Yet for the sake of furnishing his disciples with 
a “ready reply,” Dr. Cumming can prevail on himself to inoculate 
them with a bad-spirited falsity like the following :— 

“We have one striking exhibition of an infidel’s brightest thoughts, 


in some lines written in his dying moments by a man, gifted with great 
genius, capable of prodigious intellectual prowess, but of worthless 





* Lect. on Daniel, p. 6. 
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principle, and yet more worthless practices—I mean the celebrated 
Lord Byron. He says— 
“<* Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill, 
Though pleasure fills the maddening soul, 
The heart—the heart is lonely still. 
“¢ Ay, but to die, and go, alas! 
Where all have gone and all must go ; 
To be the Nothing that I was, 
Ere born to life and living woe! 
“¢Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
Tis something better not to be. 
“*¢ Nay, for myself, so dark my fate 
Through every turn of life hath been, 
Man and the world so much TF hate, 
I care not when I quit the scene.’ ” 


It is difficult to suppose that Dr. Cumming can have been so 
grossly imposed upon—that he can be so ill-informed as really 
to believe that these lines were “ written” by Lord Byron i 
dying moments ; but, allowing him the full benefit of that possi- 
bility, how shall we explain his introduction of this feebly rabid 
doggrel as “‘ an infidel’s brightest thoughts ?” 

In marshalling the evidences of Christianity, Dr. Cumming 
directs most of his arguments against opinions that are either 
totally imaginary, or that belong to the past rather than to the 
present, while he entirely fails to meet the difficulties actually 
felt and urged by those who are unable to accept Revelation. 
There can hardly be a stronger proof of misconception as to the 
character of free-thinking in the present day, than the recom- 
mendation of Leland’s “ Short and Easy Method with the Deists” 
-—a method which is unquestionably short and easy for preachers 
disinclined to reconsider their stereotyped modes of thinking and 
arguing, but which has quite ceased to realize those epithets in 
the conversion of Deists. Yet Dr. Cumming not only recom- 
mends this book, but takes the trouble himself to write a feebler 
version of its arguments. For example, on the question of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament writings, he 
says :— If, therefore, at a period long subsequent to the death of 
Christ, a number of men had appeared in the world, drawn up a 
book which they christened by the name of Holy Scripture, and 
recorded these things which appear in it as facts when they were 
only the fancies of their own imagination, surely the Jews would 
have instantly reclaimed that no such events transpired, that no 
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such person as Jesus Christ appeared in their capital, and that 
their crucifixion of Him, and their alleged evil treatment of his 
apostles, were mere fictions."* It is scarcely necessary to 
say that, in such argument as this, Dr. Cumming is beating 
the air. He is meeting a hypothesis which no one holds, 
and totally missing the real question. ‘The only type of 
“infidel” whose existence Dr. Cumming recognises is that 
fossil personage who “calls the Bible a lie and a forgery.” 
He seems to be ignorant—or he chooses to ignore the fact—that 
there is a large body of eminently instructed and earnest men 
who regard the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as a series of his- 
torical documents, to be dealt with according to the rules of his- 
torical criticism, and that an equally large number of men, who 
are not historical critics, find the dogmatic scheme built on the 
letter of the Scriptures opposed to their profoundest moral con- 
victions. Dr. Cumming’s infidel is a man who, because his life 
is vicious, tries to convince himself that there is no God, and that 
Christianity is an imposture, but who is all the while secretly 
conscious that he is opposing the truth, and cannot help “ letting 
out” admissions “ that the Bible is the Book of God.” We are 
foamed with the following ‘‘ Creed of the Infidel :"— 


“T believe that there is no God, but that matter is God, and God 
is matter; and that it is no matter whether there is any God or not. 
T believe also that the world was not made, but that the world made 
itself, or that it had no beginning, and that it will last for ever. I 
believe that man is a beast; that the soul is the body, and that the 
body is the soul; and that after death there is neither body nor soul. 
I believe that there is no religion, that natural religion is the only 
religion, and all religion unnatural. I believe not in Moses; I believe 
in the first philosophers. I believe not in the evangelists; I believe 
in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tindal, and Hobbes. I believe in Lord 
Bolingbroke, and I believe notin St. Paul. I believe not in revelation ; 
I believe in tradition; I believe in the Talmud: I believe in the 
Korén ; I believe not in the Bible. I believe in Socrates; I believe 
in Confucius ; I believe in Mahomet; I believe not in Christ. And 
lastly, Z believe in all unbelief.”’ 


The intellectual and moral monster whose creed is this complex 
web of contradictions, is, moreover, according to Dr. Cumming, 
a being who unites much simplicity and imbecility with his 
Satanic hardihood—much tenderness of conscience with his 
obdurate vice. Hear the “ proof ;’— 


“TI once met with an acute and enlightened infidel, with whom I 
reasoned day after day, and for hours together; I submitted to him 





* Man of Ev. p. 81. 
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the internal, the external, and the experimental evidences, but made 
no impression on his scorn and unbelief. At length I entertained 
a suspicion that there was something morally, rather than intellectually 
wrong, and that the bias was not in the intellect, but in the heart; 
one day therefore I said to him—‘I must now state my conviction, 
and you may call me uncharitable, but duty compels me; you are 
living in some known and gross sin.’ Zhe man’s countenance became 
pale; he bowed and left me.’’—Man. of Evidences, p. 254. 


Here we have the remarkable psychological phenomenon of 
an “acute and enlightened” man who, deliberately purposing to 
indulge in a favourite sin, and regarding the Gospel with scorn 
and unbelief, is, nevertheless, so much more scrupulous than the 
majority of Christians, that he cannot “embrace sin and the 
Gospel simultaneously ;’ who is so alarmed at the Gospel in 
which he does not believe, that he cannot be easy without trying 
to crush it; whose acuteness and enlightenment suggest to him, 
as a means of crushing the Gospel, to argue from day to day with 
Dr. Cumming; and who is withal so naive that he is taken by 
surprise when Dr. Cumming, failing in argument, resorts to ac- 
cusation, and so tender in conscience that, at the mention of, his 
sin, he turns pale and leaves the spot. If there be any 
mind in existence capable of holding Dr. Cumming’s “ Creed’ of 
the Infidel,” of at the same time believing in tradition and “ be- 
lieving in all unbelief,” it must be the mind of the infidel just 
described, for whose existence we have Dr. Cumming’s ex officio 
word as a theologian; and to theologians we may apply what 
Sancho Panza says of the bachelors of Salamanca, that they 
never tell lies—except when it suits their purpose. 

The total absence from Dr. Cumming’s theological mind of 
any demarcation between fact and rhetoric is exhibited in another 
passage, where he adopts the dramatic form :— 


“ Ask the peasant on the hills—and I have asked amid the moun- 
tains of Braemar and Dee-side,—‘ How do you know that this book 
is Divine, and that the religion you profess is true? You never read 
Paley?’ ‘No, I never heard of him.’—‘ You have never read Butler?’ 
‘No, I have never heard of him.’—‘ Nor Chalmers?’ ‘No, I do not 
know him.’—‘ You have never read any books on evidence ?? ‘No, L 
have read no such books.’—‘ Then, how do you know this book is 
true?’ ‘Know it! Tell me that the Dee, the Clunie, and the Garra- 
walt, the streams at my feet, do not run; that the winds do not sigh 
amid the gorges of these blue hills; that the sun does not kindle the 
pears of Loch-na-Gar ; tell me my heart does not beat, and I will 

elieve you; but do not tell me the Bible is not Divine. I have 
found its truth illuminating my footsteps; its consolations sustaining 
my heart. May my tongue cleave to my mouth’s roof, and my right 
hand forget its cunning, if I ever deny what is my deepest inner ex- 

(Von, LXIV. No. CXXVI.]—New Serizs, Vol. VIII, No. I. GG 
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perience, that this blessed book is the book of God.’ ’’—Ohurch before 
the Flood, p. 35. 

Dr. Cumming is so slippery and lax in his mode of presenta- 
tion, that we find it impossible to gather whether he means to 
assert, that this is what a peasant on the mountains of Braemar 
did say, or that it is what such a peasant would say: in the one 
case, the passage may be taken as a measure of his truthfulness ; 
in the other, of his judgment. 

His own faith, apparently, has not been altogether intuitive, 
like that of his rhetorical peasant, for he tells us (Apoc. 
Sketches, p. 405) that he has himself experienced what it is to 
have religious doubts. “I was tainted while at the University 
by this spirit of scepticism. I thought Christianity might not 
be true. ‘The very possibility of its being true was the thought 
I felt I must meet and settle. Conscience could give me no 
peace till I had settled it. I read, and I have read from that day, 
for fourteen or fifteen years, till this, and now I am as convinced, 
upon the clearest evidence, that this book is the book of God as 
that I now address you.” This experience, however, instead of 
els on him the fact that doubt may be the stamp of a 





Joving mind—that swnt quibus non credidisse honor est, et 
Juture pignus—seems to have produced precisely the con- 
trary effect. It has not enabled him even to conceive the con- 
dition of a mind “ perplext in faith but pure in deeds,” craving 
light, yearning for a faith that will harmonize and cherish its 
highest powers and aspirations, but unable to find that faith in 
dogmatic Christianity. His own doubts apparently were of a 
different kind. Nowhere in his pages have we found a humble, 
candid, sympathetic attempt to meet the difficulties that may be 
felt by an ingenuous mind. Everywhere he supposes that the 
doubter is hardened, conceited, consciously shutting his eyes to 
the light—a fool who is to be answered according to his tolly— 
that is, with ready replies made up of reckless assertions, of 
apocryphal anecdotes, and, where other resources fail, of vitupe- 
rative imputations. As to the reading which he has prosecuted 
for fifteen years—either it has left him totally ignorant of the 
relation which his own religious creed bears to the criticism and 
philosophy of the nineteenth century, or he systematically blinks 
that criticism and that philosophy ; and instead of honestly and 
seriously endeavouring to meet and solve what he knows to be 
the real difficulties, contents himself with setting up popinjays to 
shoot at, for the sake of confirming the ignorance and winning 
the cheap admiration of his evangelical hearers and readers. 
Like the Catholic preacher who, after throwing down his cap and 
apostrophizing it as Luther, turned to his audience and said, 
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“You see this heretical fellow has not a word to say for himself,” 
Dr. Cumming, having drawn his ugly portrait of the infidel, and 
put arguments of a convenient quality into his mouth, finds a 
“short and easy method” of confounding this “ croaking frog.” 

In his treatment of infidels, we imagine he is guided by 
a mental process which may be expressed in the following 
syllogism: Whatever tends to the glory of God is true ; it is for 
the glory of God that infidels should be as bad as possible; 
therefore, whatever tends to show that infidels are as bad as 
possible is true. All infidels, he tells us, have been men of 
“gross and licentious lives.” Is there not some well-known 
unbeliever, David Hume, for example, of whom even Dr. Cum- 
ming’s readers may have heard as an exception? No matter. 
Some one suspected that he was not an exception, and as that 
suspicion tends to the glory of God, it is one for a Christian 
to entertain. (See “Man. of Ev.” p. 73.)—If we were unable 
to imagine this kind of self-sophistication, we should be 
obliged to suppose that, relying on the ignorance of his evan- 
gelical disciples, he fed them with direct and conscious false- 
hoods. “ Voltaire,” he informs them, “declares there is no 
God ;” he was “an antitheist, that is, one who deliberatelyiand 
avowedly opposed and hated God; who swore in his blasphemy 
that he would dethrone him ;” and “ advocated the very depths 
of the lowest sensuality.” With regard to many statements of 
a similar kind, equally at variance with truth, in Dr. Cumming’s 
volumes, we presume that he has been misled by hearsay or by 
the secondhand character of his acquaintance with free-thinking 
literature. An evangelical preacher is not obliged to be well-read. 
Here, however, is a case which the extremest supposition of 
educated ignorance will not reach, Even books of “ evidences” 
quote from Voltaire the line— 


“$i Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer ;” 


even persons fed on the mere whey and buttermilk of literature, 
must know that in philosophy Voltaire was nothing if not a 
theist—must know that he wrote not against God, but against 
Jehovah, the God of the Jews, whom he believed to be a false 
God—must know that to say Voltaire was an atheist on this 
ground is as absurd as to say that a Jacobite opposed hereditary 
monarchy, because he declared the Brunswick family had no title 
to the throne. That Dr. Cumming should repeat the vulgar 
fables about Voltaire’s death, is merely what we might expect 
from the specimens we have seen of his illustrative stories. 
A man whose accounts of his own experience are apocryphal, is 
not likely to put borrowed narratives to any severe test. 
GG2 
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The alliance between intellectual and moral perversion is 
strikingly typified by the way in which he alternates from the 
unveracious to the absurd, from misrepresentation to contradic- 
tion. Side by side with the adduction of “ facts” such as those 
we have quoted, we find him arguing on one page that the Trinity 
was too grand a doctrine to have been conceived by man, and 
was therefore Divine; and on another page, that the Incarnation 
had been pre-conceived by man, and is therefore to be accepted 
as Divine. But we are less concerned with the fallacy of his 
“ready replies,” than with their falsity ; and even of this we can 
only afford space for a very few specimens. Here is one: 
“ There is a thousand times more proof that the gospel of John 
was written by him than there is that the Avafsacic was written 
by Xenophon, or the Ars Poetica by Horace.” If Dr. Cum- 
ming had chosen Plato’s Epistles or Anacreon’s Poems, instead 
of the Anabasis or the Ars Poetica, he would have reduced 
the extent of the falsehood, and would have furnished a ready 
reply which would have been equally effective with his Sunday- 
school teachers and their disputants. Hence we conclude this 
prodigality of misstatement, this exuberance of mendacity, is an 
effervescence of zeal in majorem gloriam Dei. Elsewhere he 
tells us that “the idea of the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ is, that 
man is the development of a monkey, that the monkey is the 
embryo man, so that if you keep a baboon long enough, it will 
develope itself into a man.” How well Dr. Cumming has 
qualified himself to judge of the ideas in “ that very unphiloso- 
phical book,” as he pronounces it, may be inferred from the fact 
that he implies the author of the “ Vestiges” to have originated 
the nebular hypothesis. 

In the volume from which the last extract is taken, even the 
hardihood of assertion is surpassed by the suicidal character of 
the argument. It is called “ ‘The Church before the Flood,” and 
is devoted chiefly to the adjustment of the question between the 
Bible and Geology. Keeping within the limits we have prescribed 
to ourselves, we do not enter into the matter of this discussion ; 
we merely pause a little over the volume in order to point out 
Dr. Cumming’s mode of treating the question. He first tells us 
that “‘the Bible has not a single scientific error in it ;” that 
“its slightest intimations of scientific principles or natural 
phenomena have in every instance been demonstrated to be 
exactly and strictly true,” and he esks :— 

“ How is it that Moses, with no greater education than the Hindoo 
or the ancient philosopher, has written his book, touching science at a 
thousand points, so accurately, that scientific research has discovered 
no flaws in it; and yet in those investigations which have taken place 
in more recent centuries, it has not been shown that he has committed 
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one single error, or made one solitary assertion which can be proved 
by the maturest science, or by the most eagle-eyed philosopher, to be 
incorrect, scientifically or historically ?” 


According to this, the relation of the Bible to Science should 
be one of the strong points of apologists for Revelation: the 
scientific accuracy of Moses should stand at the head of their 
evidences ; and they might urge with some cogency, that since 
Aristotle, who devoted himself to science, and lived many ages 
after Moses, does little else than err ingeniously, this fact, that 
the Jewish Lawgiver, though touching science at a thousand 
points, has written nothing that has not been “ demonstrated to 
be exactly and strictly true,” is an irrefragable proof of his 
having derived his knowledge from a supernatural source. How 
does it happen, then, that Dr. Cumming forsakes this strong 
position? How is it that we find him, some pages further on, 
engaged in reconciling Genesis with the discoveries of science, 
by means of imaginative hypotheses and feats of “ interpretation” ? 
Surely, that which has been demonstrated to be exactly and 
strictly true does not require hypothesis and critical argument, 
in order to show that it may possibly agree with those very 
discoveries by means of which its exact and strict truth has 
been demonstrated. And why should Dr. Cumming suppose, as 
we shall presently find him supposing, that men of science 
hesitate to accept the Bible, because it appears to contradict 
their discoveries ? By his own statement, that appearance of 
contradiction does not exist; on the contrary, it has been demon- 
strated that the Bible precisely agrees with their discoveries. 
Perhaps, however, in saying of the Bible that its “ slightest inti- 
mations of scientific principles or natural phenomena have in 
every instance been demonstrated to be exactly and strictly true,” 
Dr. Cumming merely means to imply that theologians have 
found out a way of explaining the biblical text so that it no 
longer, in their opinion, appears to be in contradiction with the 
discoveries of science. One of two things, therefore: either, he 
uses language without the slightest appreciation of its real 
meaning ; or, the assertions he makes on one page are directly 
contradicted by the arguments he urges on another. 

Dr. Cumming’s principles—or, we should rather say, confused 
notions—of biblical interpretation, as exhibited in this volume, 
are pafticularly significant of his mental calibre. He says 
(“Church before the Flood,” p. 93): “Men of science, who 
are full of scientific investigation and enamoured of scientific 
discovery, will hesitate before they accept a book which, they 
think, contradicts the plainest and the most unequivocal dis- 
closures they have made in the bowels of the earth, or among 
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the stars of the sky. To all these we answer, as we have already 
indicated, there is not the least dissonance between God's written 
book and the most mature discoveries of geological science. 
One thing, however, there may be; there may be a contradiction 
between the discoveries of geology and our preconceived inter- 
pretations of the Bible. But this is not because the Bible is 
wrong, but because our interpretation is wrong.” (The italics in 
all cases are our own.) 

Elsewhere he says: “It seems to me plainly evident that the 
record of Genesis, when read fairly, and not in the light of our 
Sage TP ey mind you, the essence of Popery is to read the 

ible in the light of owr opinions, instead of viewing our opinions 
in the light of the Bible, in its plain and obvious sense,—falls in 
perfectly with the assertion of geologists.” 

On comparing these two passages, we gather that when Dr. 
Cumming, under stress of geological discovery, assigns to the 
biblical text a meaning entirely different from that which, on his 
own showing, was universally ascribed to it for more than three 
thousand years, he regards himself as “ viewing his opinions in 
the light of the Bible in its plain and obvious sense”! Now he 
is reduced to one of two alternatives: either, he must hold that 
the “plain and obvious meaning” of the whole Bible differs 
from age to age, so that the criterion of its meaning lies in the 
sum of knowledge possessed by each successive age—the Bible 
being an elastic garment for the growing thought of mankind ; 
or, he must hold that some portions are amenable to this criterion, 
and others not so. In the former case, he accepts the principle 
of interpretation adopted by the early German rationalists ; in 
the latter case, he has to show a further criterion by which we 
can judge what parts of the Bible are elastic and what rigid. 
If he says that the interpretation of the text is rigid wherever 
it treats of doctrines necessary to salvation, we answer, that for 
doctrines to be necessary to salvation they must first be true; 
and in order to be true, according to his own principle, they must 
be founded on a correct interpretation of the biblical text. Thus 
he makes the necessity of doctrines to salvation the criterion of 
infallible interpretation, and infallible interpretation the criterion 
of doctrines being necessary to salvation. He is whirled round in 
a circle, having, by admitting the principle of novelty in inter- 
pretation, completely deprived himself of a basis. That he 
should seize the very moment in which he is most palpably 
betraying that he has no test of biblical truth beyond his own 
opinion, as an appropriate occasion for flinging the rather novel 
reproach against Popery that its essence is to “ read the Bible in 
the light of our opinions,” would be an almost pathetic self-expo- 
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sure, if it were not disgusting. Imbecility that is not even meek, 
ceases to be pitiable and becomes simply odious. 

Parenthetic lashes of this kind against Popery are very fre- 
quent with Dr. Cumming, and occur even in his more devout 
passages, where their introduction must surely disturb the spi- 
ritual exercises of his hearers. Indeed, Roman-catholics fare 
worse with him even than infidels. Infidels are the small vermin 
—the mice to be bagged en passant. The main object of his 
chace—the rats which are to be nailed up as trophies—are the 
Roman-catholics. Romanism is the master-piece of Satan; but 
re-assure yourselves! Dr. Cumming has been created. Anti- 
christ is enthroned in the Vatican; but he is stoutly withstood by 
the Boanerges of Crown-court. The personality of Satan, as 
might be expected, is a very prominent tenet in Dr. Cumming’s 
discourses ; those who doubt it are, he thinks, “ generally speci- 
mens of the victims of Satan as a triumphant seducer ;” and it is 
through the medium of this doctrine that he habitually contem- 
plates Roman-catholics. They are the puppets of which the 
devil holds the strings. It is only exceptionally that he speaks 
of them as fellow-men, acted on by.the same desires, fears, and 
hopes as himself; his rule is to hold them up to his hearers as 
foredoomed instruments of Satan, and vessels of wrath. If he is 
obliged to admit that they are “no shams,” that they are “ tho- 
roughly in earnest "—that is because they are inspired by hell, 
because they are under an “infra-natural” influence. If their mis- 
sionaries are found wherever Protestant missionaries go, this zeal 
in propagating their faith is not in them a consistent virtue, as it 
is in Protestants, but a “ melancholy fact,” affording additional 
evidence that they are instigated and assisted by the devil. And 
Dr. Cumming is inclined to think that they work miracles, because 
that is no more than might be expected from the known ability 
of Satan who inspires them.* He admits, indeed, that “ there 
is a fragment of the Church of Christ in the very bosom of that 
awful apostasy,”+ and that there are members of the Church of 
Rome in glory; but this admission is rare and episodical—is a 
declaration, pro forma, about as influential on the general dispo- 
sition and habits as an aristocrat’s profession of democracy. 

This leads us to mention another conspicuous characteristic of 
Dr. Cumming’s teaching—the absence of genuine charity. It is 
true that he makes large profession of tolerance and liberality 
within a certain circle; he exhorts Christians to unity; he would 
have Churchmen fraternize with Dissenters, and exhorts these two 
branches of God’s family to defer the settlement of their differ- 


* Signs of the Times, p. 38. + Apoc. Sketches, p. 243. 
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ences till the millennium. But the love thus taught is the love of 
the clan, which is the correlative of antagonism to the rest of 
mankind. It is not sympathy and helpfulness towards men as 
men, but towards men as Christians, and as Christians in the 
sense of a small minority. Dr. Cumming’s religion may demand 
a tribute of love, but it gives a charter to hatred ; it may enjoin 
charity, but it fosters all uncharitableness. If I believe that God 
tells me to love my enemies, but at the same time hates His own 
enemies and requires me to have one will with Him, which has 
the larger scope, love or hatred? And we refer to those pages of 
Dr. Cumming’s in which he opposes Roman-catholics, Puseyites, 
and infidels—pages which form the larger proportion of what he 
has published—for proof that the idea of God which both the 
logic and spirit of his discourses keep present to his hearers, is 
that of a God who hates his enemies, a God who teaches love by 
fierce denunciations of wrath—a God who encourages obedience 
to his precepts by elaborately revealing to us that his own govern- 
ment is in precise opposition to those precepts.. We know the 
usual evasions on this subject. We know Dr. Cumming would 
say that even Roman-catholics are to be loved and succoured as 
men ; that he would help even that “unclean spirit,” Cardinal 
Wiseman, out of a ditch. But who that is in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the action of the human mind, will believe that 
any genuine and large charity can grow out of an exercise of love 
which is always to have an arriére-pensée of hatred? Of what 
quality would be the conjugal love of a husband who loved his 
spouse as a wife, but hated her as a woman? It is reserved for 
the regenerate mind, according to Dr. Cumming’s conception of 
it, to be “‘ wise, amazed, temperate and furious, loyal and neutral, 
in a moment.” Precepts of charity uttered with faint breath at 
the end of a sermon are perfectly futile, when all the force of 
the lungs has been spent in keeping the hearer’s mind fixed on 
the conception of his fellow-men, not as fellow-sinners and fellow- 
sufferers, but as agents of hell, as automata through whom Satan 
plays his game upon earth,—not on objects which call forth their 
reverence, their love, their hope of good even in the most strayed 
and perverted, but on a minute identification of human things 
with such symbols as the scarlet whore, the beast out of the 
abyss, scorpions whose sting is in their tails, men who have the 
mark of the beast, and unclean spirits like frogs. You might as 
well attempt to educate a child’s sense of beauty by hanging its 
nursery with the horrible and grotesque pictures in which the 
early painters represented the Last Judgment, as expect Christian 
graces to flourish on that prophetic interpretation which Dr. 

Cumming offers as the principal nutriment of his flock. Quite 
apart from the critical basis of that interpretation, quite apart 
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from the degree of truth there may be in Dr. Cumming’s pro- 
gnostications—questions into which we do not choose to enter— 
his use of prophecy must be @ priori condemned in the judg- 
ment of right-minded persons, by its results as testified in the 
net moral effect of his sermons. The best minds that accept 
Christianity as a divinely inspired system, believe that the great 
end of the Gospel is not merely the saving but the educating of 
men’s souls, the creating within them of holy dispositions, the 
subduing of egoistical pretensions, and the perpetual enhancing 
of the desire that the will of God—a will synonymous with good- 
ness and truth—may be done on earth. But what relation to all 
this has a system of interpretation which keeps the mind of the 
Christian in the position of a spectator at a gladiatorial show, of 
which Satan is the wild beast in the shape of the great red 
dragon, and two-thirds of mankind the victims—the whole pro- 
vided and got up by God for the edification of the saints? The 
demonstration that the Second Advent is at hand, if true, can 
have no really holy, spiritual effect; the highest state of mind 
inculcated by the Gospel is resignation to the disposal of God's 
providence—‘ Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord ”—not an eagerness to see a tem- 
poral manifestation which shall confound the enemies of God 
and give exaltation to the saints; it is to dwell in Christ by spi- 
ritual communion with his nature, not to fix the date when He 
shall appear in the sky. Dr. Cumming’s delight in shadowing 
forth the downfall of the Man of Sin, in prognosticating the battle 
of Gog and Magog, and in advertizing the pre-millennial Advent, 
is simply the transportation of political passions on to a so-called 
religious platform ; it is the anticipation of the triumph of “ our 
party,” accomplished by our principal men being “ sent for” into 
the clouds. Let us be understood to speak in all seriousness. 
If we were in search of amusement, we should not seek for it by 
examining Dr. Cumming’s works in order to ridicule them. We 
are simply discharging a disagreeable duty in delivering our 
opinion that, judged by the highest standard even of orthodox 
Christianity, they are little calculated to produce— 
* A closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame ;” 

but are more likely to nourish egoistic complacency and preten- 
sion, a hard and condemnatory spirit towards one’s fellow-men, 
and a busy occupation with the minutie of events, instead of a 
reverent contemplation of great facts and a wise application of 
great principles. It would be idle to consider Dr. Cumming’s 
theory of prophecy in any other light,—as a philosophy of history 
or a specimen of biblical interpretation ; it bears about the same 
relation to the extension of genuine knowledge as the astrological 
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“ house” in the heavens bears to the true structure and relations 
of the universe. 

The slight degree in which Dr. Cumming’s faith is imbued with 
truly human sympathies, is exhibited in the way he treats the 
doctrine of Eternal Punishment. Here a little of that readiness 
to strain the letter of the Scriptures which he so often manifests 
when his object is to prove’a point against Romanism, would have 
been an amiable frailty if it had been applied on the side of mercy. 
When he is bent on proving that the prophecy concerning the 
Man of Sin, in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, refers to 
the Pope, he can extort from the innocent word xafioa the 
meaning cathedrize, though why we are to translate “ He as God 
cathedrizes in the temple of God,” any more than we are to 
translate “ cathedrize here, while I go and pray yonder,” it is for 
Dr. Cumming to show more clearly than he has yet done. But 
when rigorous literality will favour the conclusion that the greater 
proportion of the human race will be eternally miserable—then 
he is rigorously literal. 

He says: “ The Greek words, cig rove aiwvag twv aidvwv, here 
translated ‘everlasting,’ signify literally ‘unto the ages of ages; 
aisi @v, ‘always being,’ that is, everlasting, ceaseless exist- 
ence. Plato uses the word in this sense when he says, ‘The 
gods that live for ever. But I must also admit, that this word 
is used several times in a limited extent,—as for instance, ‘The 
everlasting hills." Of course, this does not mean that there never 
will be a time when the hills will cease to stand; the expression 
here is evidently figurative, but it implies eternity. The hills 
shall remain as long as the earth lasts, and no hand has power to 
remove them but that Eternal One which first called them into 
being ; 8o the state of the soul remains the same after death as 
long as the soul exists, and no one has power to alter it. The 
same word is often applied to denote the existence of God— the 
Eternal God.’ Can we limit the word when applied to Him? 
Because occasionally used in a limited sense, we must not infer it 
is always so. ‘Everlasting’ plainly means in Scripture ‘ without 
end ;’ it is only to be explained figuratively when it is evident it 
cannot be interpreted im any other way.” 

We do not discuss whether Dr. Cumming’s interpretation 
accords with the meaning of the New Testament writers: we 
simply point to the fact that the text becomes elastic for him 
when he wants freer play for his prejudices, while he makes it an 
adamantine barrier against the admission that mercy will ulti- 
mately triumph,—that God, i.e., Love, will be all in all. He 
assures us that he does not “delight to dwell on the misery of 
the lost :” and we believe him. That misery does not seem to be 
a question of feeling with him, either one way or the other. He 
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does not merely resign himself to the awful mystery of eternal 
punishment ; he contends for it. Do we object, he asks,* to 
everlasting happiness? then why object to everlasting misery ?— 
reasoning which is perhaps felt to be cogent by theologians who 
anticipate the everlasting happiness for themselves, and the ever- 
lasting misery for their neighbours. 

The compassion of some Christians has been glad to take refuge 
in the opinion, that the Bible allows the supposition of annihilation 
for the impenitent: but the rigid sequence of Dr. Cumming’s reason- 
ing will not admit of this idea. He sees that flax is made into 
linen, and linen into paper; that paper, when burnt, partly ascends 
as smoke and then again descends in rain, or in dust and carbon. 
“ Not one particle of the original flax is lost, although there may be 
not one particle that has not undergone an entire change: annihila- 
tion is not, but change of form is. It will be thus with our bodies 
at the resurrection. The death of the body means not annihila- 
tion. Not one feature of the face will be annihilated.” Having esta- 
blished the perpetuity of the body by this close and clear analogy, 
namely, that as there is a total change in the particles of flax in 
consequence of which they no longer appear as flax, so there 
will not be a total change in the particles of the human body, 
but they will re-appear as the human body, he does not seem to 
consider that the perpetuity of the body involves the perpetuity 
of the soul, but requires separate evidence for this, and finds such 
evidence by begging the very question at issue; namely, by 
asserting that the text of the Scriptures implies “the perpetuity 
of the punishment of the lost, and the consciousness of the 
punishment which they endure.” Yet it is drivelling like this 
which is listened to and lauded as eloquence by hundreds, and 
which a Doctor of Divinity can believe that he has his “ reward 
as a saint” for preaching and publishing ! 

One more characteristic of Dr. Cumming’s writings, and we 
have done. This is the perverted moral judgment that every- 
where reigns in them. Not that this perversion is peculiar to 
Dr. Cumming: it belongs to the dogmatic system which he shares 
with all evangelical ,believers. But the abstract tendencies of 
systems are represented in very different degrees, according to 
the different characters of those who embrace them; just as the 
same food tells differently on different constitutions: and there 
are certain qualities in Dr. Cumming that cause the perversion of 
which we speak to exhibit itself with peculiar prominence in his 
teaching. A single extract will enable us to explain what we 
mean. 

“The ‘thoughts’ are evil. If it were possible for human eye to 


* Man. of Christ. Ev. p. 184. 
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discern and to detect the thoughts that flutter round the heart of an 
unregenerate man—to mark their hue and their multitude, it would 
be found that they are indeed ‘evil.’ We speak not of the thief, and 
the murderer, and the adulterer, and such like, whose crimes draw 
down the cognizance of earthly tribunals, and whose unenviable cha- 
racter it is to take the lead in the paths of sin; but we refer to the 
men who are marked out by their practice of many of the seemliest 
moralities of life—by the exercise of the kindliest affections, and the 
interchange of the sweetest reciprocities—and of these men, if unre- 
newed and unchanged, we pronounce that their thoughts are evil. 
To ascertain this, we must refer to the object around which our 
thoughts ought continually to circulate. The Scriptures assert that 
this object is the glory of God; that for this we ought to think, to 
act, and to speak; and that in thus thinking, acting, and speaking, 
there is involved the purest and most endearing bliss. Now it will be 
found true of the most amiable men, that with all their good society 
and kindliness of heart, and all their strict and unbending integrity, 
they never or rarely think of the glory of God. The question never 
occurs to them—Will this redound to the glory of God? Will this 
make his name more known, his being more loved, his praise more 
sung? And just inasmuch as their every thought comes short of 
this lofty aim, in so much does it come short of good, and entitle 
itself to the character of evil. If the glory of God is not the absorbing 
and the influential aim of their thoughts, then they are evil; but 
God’s glory never enters into their minds. They are amiable, because 
it chances to be one of the constitutional tendencies of their indi- 
vidual character, left uneffaced by the Fall; and they are just and 
upright, because they have perhaps no occasion to be otherwise, or find 
it subservient to their interests to maintain such a character.—(Occ. 
Disc. vol. i. p.8) . . . . . . Again we read (Ibid. p. 236), 
There are traits in the Christian character which the mere worldly 
man cannot understand. He can understand the outward morality, 
but he cannot understand the inner spring of it; he can understand 
Dorcas’ liberality to the poor, but he cannot penetrate the ground 
of Dorcas’ liberality. Some men give to the poor because they are 
ostentatious, or because they think the poor will ultimately avenge 
their neglect ; but the Christian gives to the poor, not only because he 
has sensibilities like other men, but because inasmuch as ye did it to 
the least of these my brethren ye did it unto me.” 


Before entering on the more general question involved in 
these quotations, we must point to the clauses we have marked 
with italics, where Dr. Cumming appears to express sentiments 
which, we are happy to think, are not shared by the majority 
of his brethren in the faith. Dr. Cumming, it seems, is unable to 
conceive that the natural man can have any other motive for 
being just and upright than that it is useless to be otherwise, or 
that a character for honesty is profitable; according to his 
experience, between the feelings of ostentation and selfish alarm 
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and the feeling of love to Christ, there lie no sensibilities which 
can lead a man to relieve want. Granting, as we should prefer 
to think, that it is Dr. Cumming’s exposition of his sentiments 
which is deficient rather than his sentiments themselves, still, the 
fact that the deficiency lies precisely here, and that he can over- 
look it not only in the haste of oral delivery but in the examina- 
tion of proof-sheets, is strongly significant of his mental bias—of 
the faint degree in which he sympathizes with the disinterested 
elements of human feeling, and of the fact, which we are about to 
dwell upon, that those feelings are totally absent from his religious 
theory. Now, Dr. Cumming invariably assumes that, in ful- 
minating against those who differ from him, he is standing on a 
moral elevation to which they are compelled reluctantly to look 
up; that his theory of motives and conduct is in its loftiness and 
purity a perpetual rebuke to their low and vicious desires and 
practice. It is time he should be told that the reverse is the fact ; 
that there are men who do not merely cast a superficial glance at 
his doctrine, and fail to see its beauty orjustice, but who, after a 
close consideration of that doctrine, pronounce it to be subversive 
of true moral development, and therefore positively noxious. 
Dr. Cumming is fond of showing-up the teaching of Romanism, 
and accusing it of undermining true morality: it is time he 
should be told that there is a large body, both of thinkers and 
practical men, who hold precisely the same opinion of his own 
teaching—with this difference, that they do not regard it as the 
inspiration of Satan, but as the natural crop of a human mind where 
the soil is chiefly made up of egoistic passions and dogmatic beliefs. 

Dr. Cumming’s theory, as we have seen, is that actions are 
good or evil according as they are prompted or not prompted by 
an exclusive reference to the “glory of God.” God, then, in 
Dr. Cumming’s conception, is a being who has no pleasure in the 
exercise of love and truthfulness and justice, considered as effect- 
ing the well-being of his creatures; He has satisfaction in us only 
in so far as we exhaust our motives and dispositions of all rela- 
tion to our fellow-beings, and replace sympathy with men by 
anxiety for the “ glory of God.” The deed of Grace Darling, when 
she took a boat in the storm to rescue drowning men and women, 
was not good if it was only compassion that nerved her arm 
and impelled her to brave death for the chance of saving others ; 
it was only good if she asked herself—Will this redound to the 
glory of God? The man who endures tortures rather than 
betray a trust, the man who spends years in toil in order to 
discharge an obligation from which the law declares him free, must 
be animated not by the spirit of fidelity to his fellow-man, but by 
a desire to make “the name of God more known.” The sweet 
charities of domestic life—the ready hand and the soothing word 
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in sickness, the forbearance towards frailties, the prompt helpful- 
ness in all efforts and sympathy in all joys, are simply evil if they 
result from a “ constitutional tendency,” or from dispositions dis- 
ciplined by the experience of suffering and the perception of moral 
loveliness. .A wife is not to devote herself to her husband out of 
love to him and a sense of the duties implied by a close relation— 
she is to be a faithful wife for the glory of God; if she feels her 
natural affections welling up too strongly, she is to repress them ; 
it will not do to act from natural affection—she must think of the 
glory of God. A man is to guide his affairs with energy and dis- 
cretion, not from an honest desire to fulfil his responsibilities as a 
member of society and a father, but—that “ God's praise may be 
sung.” Dr. Cumming’s Christian pays his debts for the glory of 
God ; were it not for the coercion of that supreme motive, it would 
be evil to pay them. A man is not to be just from a feeling of 
justice; he is not to help his fellow-men out of good-will to his 
fellow-men; he is not to be a tender husband and father out of 
affection: all these natural muscles and fibres are to be torn away 
and replaced by a patent steel-spring—anxiety for the “ glory of 
God.” 

Happily, the constitution of human nature forbids the complete 
prevalence of such a theory. Fatally powerful as religious systems 
have been, human nature is stronger and wider than religious 
systems, and though dogmas may hamper, they cannot absolutely 
repress its growth : build walls round the living tree as you will, the 
bricks and mortar have by and bye to give way before the slow 
and sure operation of the sap. But next to that hatred of the 
enemies of God which is the principle of persecution, there 
perhaps has been no perversion more obstructive of true moral 
development than this substitution of a reference to the glory of 
God for the direct promptings of the sympathetic feelings. 
Benevolence and justice are strong only in proportion as they 
are directly and inevitably called imto activity by their proper 
objects: pity is strong only because we are strongly impressed 
by suffering; and only in proportion as it is compassion that 
speaks through the eyes when we soothe, and moves the arm 
when we succour, is a deed strictly benevolent. If the soothing 
or the succour be given because another being wishes or approves 
it, the deed ceases to be one of benevolence, and becomes one of 
deference, of obedience, of self-interest, or vanity. Accessory 
motives may aid in producing an action, but they pre-suppose 
the weakness of the direct motive; and conversely, when the 
direct motive is strong, the action of accessory motives will be 
excluded. If then, as Dr. Cumming inculcates, the glory of God 
is to be “ the absorbing and the influential aim” in our thoughts 
and actions, this must tend to neutralize the human sympathies ; 
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the stream of feeling will be diverted from its natural current in 
order to feed an artificial canal. The idea of God is really moral 
in its influence—it really cherishes all that is best and loveliest 
in man—only when God is contemplated as sympathizing with 
the pure elements of human feeling, as possessing infinitely all 
those attributes which we recognise to be moral in humanity. 
In this light, the idea of God and the sense of His presence 
intensify all noble feeling, and encourage all noble effort, on 
the same principle that human sympathy is found a source of 
strength: the brave man feels braver when he knows that another 
stout heart is beating time with his; the devoted woman who is 
wearing out her years in patient effort to alleviate suffering or 
save vice from the last stages of degradation, finds aid in the 
pressure of a friendly hand which tells her that there is one who 
understands her deeds, and in her place would do the like. The 
idea of a God who not only sympathizes with all we feel and 
endure for our fellow-men, but who will pour new life into our too 
languid love, and give firmness to our vacillating purpose, is an 
extension and multiplication of the effects produced by human 
sympathy; and it has been intensified for the better spirits who 
have been under the influence of orthodox Christianity, by the con- 
templation of Jesus as “ God manifest in the flesh.” But Dr. 
Cumming’s God is the very opposite of all this: he is a God who 
instead of sharing and aiding our human sympathies, is directly 
in collision with them; who instead of strengthening the bond 
between man and man, by encouraging the sense that they are both 
alike the objects of His love and care, thrusts himself between 
them and forbids them to feel for each other except as they have 
relation to Him. He is a God, who, instead of adding his solar 
force to swell the tide of those impulses that tend to give humanity 
a common life in which the good of one is the good of all, com- 
mands us to check those impulses, lest they should prevent us 
from thinking of His glory. It is in vain for Dr. Cumming to 
say that we are to love man for God’s sake: with the conception 
of God which his teaching presents, the love of man for God's 
sake involves, as his writings abundantly show, a strong principle 
of hatred. We can only love one being for the sake of another 
when there is an habitual delight in associating the idea of those 
two beings—that is, when the object of our indirect love is a source 
of joy and honour to the object of our direct love: but, according 
to Dr. Cumming’s theory, the majority of mankind—the majority 
of his neighbours—are in precisely the opposite relation to God. 
His soul has no pleasure in them, they belong more to Satan 
than to Him, and if they contribute to His glory, it is against 
their will. Dr, Cumming then can only love some men for 
God's sake; the rest he must in consistency hate for God’s sake. 
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There must be many, even in the circle of Dr. Cumming’s 
admirers, who would be revolted by the doctrine we have just 
exposed, if their natural good sense and healthy feeling were not 
early stifled by dogmatic beliefs, and their reverence misled by 
pious phrases. But as it is, many a rational question, many a 
generous instinct, is repelled as the suggestion of a supernatural 
enemy, or as the ebullition of human pride and corruption. This 
state of inward contradiction can be put an end to only by the 
conviction that the free and diligent exertion of the intellect, 
instead of being a sin, is a part of their responsibility—that 
Right and Reason are synonymous. The fundamental faith for 
man is faith in the result of a brave, honest, and steady use of 
all his faculties :-— 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul according well 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Before taking leave of Dr. Cumming, let us express a hope 
that we have in no case exaggerated the unfavourable character 
of the inferences to be drawn from his pages. His creed often 
obliges him to hope the worst of men, and to exert himself in 
proving that the worst is true; but thus far we are happier than 
he. We have no theory which requires us to attribute unworthy 
motives to Dr. Cumming, no opinions, religious or irreligious, 
which can make it a gratification to us to detect him in delin- 
quencies. On the contrary, the better we are able to think of 
him as a man, while we are obliged to disapprove him as a 
theologian, the stronger will be the evidence for our conviction, 
that the tendency towards good in human nature has a force 
which no creed can utterly counteract, and which ensures the 
ultimate triumph of that tendency over all dogmatic perversions. 
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T is impossible to exaggerate the evils of drunkenness. The 
more we examine its effects, the deeper is our impression of 
the frightful misery it causes, of the degradation, the waste of life, 
the waste of money it entails. Nine-tenths of the crimes committed 
in the British Isles may be traced to the public-house. Family 
life is cut up by the roots, men become worse than brutes, women 
so lose themselves as to be little better than fiends under the 
fatal influences of the glass of ale or gin. The money spent 
every year in intoxicating drinks exceeds the whole amount of 
the national revenue. Schools, churches, meeting-houses, clubs, 
reading-rooms, libraries, are robbed of half their good fruit by the 
passion for stimulants, which stifles the love of wisdom, of piety, 
and duty. Drunkenness is the curse of England—a curse so 
great that it far eclipses every other calamity under which we suffer. 
We cannot too often set the awful truth before us in all its stern 
reality. To study the statistics of drunkenness, or, if we prefer 
trusting our own eyes, to enter in the early morning a London 
gin- palace, is the best practical lesson we can have-at once in 
{Vol. LXIV. No. CXXVI.]—New Senrizs, Vol. VIII. No, II. HH 
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the necessity and the difficulty of social reform. It is a lesson 
which will teach us to admire and to sympathize with the many 
good and enthusiastic men, who have in recent years devoted 
themselves to the one task of extirpating this deplorable vice. 
But its very magnitude may also serve to make us feel how 
dangerous it is to apply a wrong remedy, and that a mistake 
made in grappling with so wide an evil must bear the seed of 
much future disappointment, and, possibly, of a state of things 
even worse than the present. 

It is because we think there is a strong, and, perhaps, a growing 
tendency to apply a wrong remedy, that we wish to devote a few 
pages to consider the present aspect of the Temperance Move- 
ment. Of that movement in its general character we wish to 
speak with the profoundest respect; but its supporters have 
gradually changed their ground, and step by step have been led 
to abandon confidence in appeals to the moral feelings of men, 
and the alteration of their physical circumstances, and now place 
their whole trust in legislation. Encouraged by the example of 
America, they wish to have a Maine Liquor Law in England. 
Drunkenness is to be done away by the simple expedient of pre- 
venting everybody, the drunkards and the temperate alike, from 
drinking at all. It is obvious that if men do not drink, they 
cannot get drunk. Let us, then, it is said, pass a law prohibiting 
the sale or manufacture of intoxicating liquors, and drunkenness 
must cease. The world would be a very different world, if great 
evils were so easily cured, and if ten lines in a statute-book could 
crush vice, and make virtue triumphant. Experience tells a dif- 
ferent tale. It tells us that law is in itself powerless, and that it 
is only strong when it is the outward and formal expression of 
what men really wish. Even if a law such as the Maine Liquor 
Law were obeyed, which it might be for a time among an orderly 
and law-loving people, there would be no escaping, in one shape 
or other, the penalty of so gross an infringement of the true 
principles of state government. It would be an evil worse than 
that of drunkenness, if a nation learnt to lean on the rotten reed 
of external enactments, and thus sapped the very foundations of 
right, and destroyed the springs of all moral action. 

When Englishmen desire to attain any public end, they imme- 
diately organize a society. And, accordingly, when men first 
woke to a sense of the frightful extent and horrible results of 
drunkenness in the British isles, they at once formed themselves 
into a League to promote temperance, and built up all the ma- 
chinery of lodges, secretaries, travelling-agents, tea-meetings, 
processions, speechifyings, and reports, which are the common 
resource of all agitators. As is generally the case, this machinery 
acted more powerfully in keeping together those who worked it, 
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than in impressing the intended objects of their operations. And, 
as might be expected in so doubtful and difficult a case, there 
was much uncertainty as to what the nature of their operations 
should be. It seemed so clear that the abuse, not the use, of 
fermented liquors was the thing to be avoided, that the aim of the 
first prometers of the movement was to ensure temperance and 


‘not total abstinence. And in order to take advantage of the 


powerful effect which solemn and public acts have on the con- 
science or imagination of the weak, a pledge or oath was admi- 
nistered to all converts. Sometimes the duration of the pledge 
was unlimited ; sometimes it only extended to a year or other 
definite period ; and the degree of abstinence enforced also varied 
according to the views of those who framed the terms of the oath. 
The success of this method of dealing with drunkenness was 
tested on a great scale in Ireland, where the impassioned eloquence 
of Father Matthew persuaded thousands to take the pledge. The 
immediate effects were no doubt as beneficial as they were won- 
derful, but they were watched not without feelings of distrust by 
many, whose sincere wish that the sin of drunkenness should 
cease could not fora moment be doubted. Dr. Arnold, especially, 
whose far-sighted wisdom detected so much that was unsound in 
the current opinions of his time, protested earnestly against the 
practice of binding by a special vow men who were already 
pledged by their birth in a Christian country to live to God. A 
man who takes a pledge against drunkenness, does, in fact, make 
a law for himself. He trusts to an external enactment: his phy- 
sical circumstances are not changed; his moral nature is as 
weak, his mind as unformed, as before ; but he has fettered him- 
self by an outward tie, appealing, like all laws, partly to his con- 
science, partly to his fear of the opinion of others, and he trusts to 
this tie to keep him in the straight path. What happened might 
have been easily foretold. When the first excitement passed 
away, those who made the law broke the law, and the traveller in 
Ireland may now find, in every country-town, hundreds who have 
proved false to their oath. Their last state is worse than their 
first ; and, if we could open their hearts and read their lives, we 
might learn something of what it costs to make a law hastily, and 
break it lightly. 

The failure of this attempt taught the Temperance agitators 
alesson. They saw that if they were to make anything like the 
rapid progress they desired, they must find some stronger engine 
than the oath of a drunken Irishman. And what engine so strong 
as that of imperial legislation ? Accordingly, they set to work to 
procure enactments regulating and restraining the sale of fermented. 
liquors. And as Sunday, the holiday of the poor, was the day 
on which there was most drinking, their chief endeavour was to 
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shut the public-houses during as great a part of Sunday as was 
practicable. Their efforts met with some success, but on the 
whole the diminution of drunkenness was slight. This was 
partly owing to the anomalous state of the law on the subject; 
the law professes to effect an object, and it effects it very partially 
and circuitously. It decides that only certain persons shall sell 
fermented liquors, and that they shall only sell them at certain 
times; the aim of the one set of enactments being to ensure the 
respectability of the vendor, and that of the other to deny liquor 
at hours when none but drunkards think of drinking. In both 
there were obvious flaws and defects; and, if prohibitory laws 
with this limited purpose were to be retained, the friends of 
Temperance might not have provoked much opposition if they had 
merely endeavoured to make them systematic and efficient. But 
they were called away from labouring in so narrow a sphere by 
the splendid prospect which the passing of the Maine Liquor Law 
in America seemed to open to them. They confessed that they 
had advanced very little by the help of enactments only partially 
prohibitory. But if all drinking were absolutely prohibited, then 
and then only would drunkenness cease. The thought that it 
might be prohibited was no longer a day-dream ; it had become a 
sober reality in an enlightened and practical country. To 
establish a Maine Liquor Law in England was now the one 
object for which they determined to strive; and they have thus 
entered on the third era of the movement in which all distinction 
between use and abuse is wholly lost, and sweeping legislation 
is held out as the one sovereign and unfailing remedy. 

To bring this remedy into operation, a special society was 
instituted at Manchester in June, 1853, under the title of ‘‘ The 
United Kingdom Alliance for the Total Suppression of the Traffic 
in Intoxicating Liquors as Beverages.” Bearing in mind the 
short time that has elapsed since its formation, the society has 
made considerable progress. In almost every great town, 
Temperance Societies are acting, either professedly or substan- 
tially, as auxiliaries to it. Perhaps the movement acts more 
strongly in Scotland than in any other part of the kingdom. It 
is the most drunken country on the face of the globe, and 
benevolent men are therefore aroused to greater exertions. 
There is the Scottish. Temperance League, with nearly 5000 
members, and above 300 subordinate societies included in its 
pace: thereis the Free Church Abstainers’ Society, the Edinburgh 
Total Abstinence Society, and many others of inferior importance. 
Great efforts have been made, and not without success, to attach 
to these societies ministers and missionaries, probationers, divinity 
students, teachers and pupil-teachers; all, in shorts who have, or 
are to have, command in the pulpit and the school. Even if the 
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motives of those who belong to these societies were not sufficient 
to shield them from ridicule, the numbers, and the character, 
position, and education, of the members would command 
respectful attention. The demand for a prohibitory liquor 
law is becoming a notable feature in the politics of the day. 
We think it is a mistaken demand, and are confident that there 
is very little probability of its being satisfied. But we are 
neither surprised that it is made, nor are inclined to speak with 
levity of the zeal and perseverance of those who make it. 

As the Maine Liquor Law is the precedent insisted on, it will 
be well, before proceeding further, to state precisely what are its 
provisions. The law, after a struggle of ten years, was passed in 
June, 1851, and provides that no one shall be allowed to manu- 
facture or sell any spirituous or intoxicating liquors, except for 
medicinal or mechanical purposes. Liquors to be applied to 
these purposes are to be sold by one agent in each town: this 
agent is to be appointed by the local authorities, and bound in 
heavy penalties to comply strictly with the act; he is to receive 
a fixed salary, and to hand over the profits of the sale to those 
who appoint him. Fines are imposed on every illegal sale; and 
on the third offence, imprisonment for three to six months is 
added. Lastly, if three persons being voters in the town or city, 
state on oath or affirmation that they believe that intoxicating 
liquors are lying in any premises, and are intended for an illegal 
sale, the premises may be searched by the sheriff and the liquor 
destroyed. 

The example set by Maine has been widely followed by other 
States. In 1852, a similar law was passed by the legislatures of 
Minnesota, Rhode Island, Massachussets, and Vermont, a clause 
being added in the Act of this last State, directing every drunkard 
to be taken up and kept in custody, until he discloses the name 
of the person from whom he obtained the liquor. In 1853, a 
similar Act was passed by the legislature of Michigan; and in 
1854 by the legislatures of New York (where, however, it was 
vetoed by the governor) ; of New Hampshire, Maryland, Ohio, 
and Connecticut. During the present year, Delaware and New 
York (another governor having come into office) have been added 
to the list, as also has Iowa, where the Act passed with a clause 
requiring the ratification of the people; this was obtained in 
April. In Illinois an Act passed with a similar clause, and the 
ratification was denied by a large majority. In Wisconsin, an 
Act has twice during the year been passed by the legislature, and 
twice vetoed. 

In British North America, there is also a strong disposition to 
follow the example. In New Brunswick, a prohibitory law 
actually came into operation on the 12th of April. In Canada, 
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@ similar measure was passed by large majorities in the Represen- 
tative House, but was ultimately thrown out upon a technical 
ground. In Nova Scotia, a prohibitory law having passed the 
Assembly, has been deferred by the Legislative Council that the 
people may have an opportunity of judging of its provisions. 
Undoubtedly, the advocates of prohibition have great reason to 
triumph, and any one who peruses their publications, may see 
that they do not neglect the privilege. There are strong interests 
opposed to these enactments; there are many who wish to sell, 
and many more who wish to drink ; there are not a few who distrust 
the whole mechanism of prohibitory laws. And yet within four 
years, in a country where drinking had undoubtedly obtained a 
very strong hold, in a country which had invented and gloried in 
twists, cobblers, and juleps, nearly half the States have adopted 
a regulation which professes practically to forbid the poor man 
even to drink one glass of ale or spirits. It will be observed 
that the provisions of the Maine Law do not forbid brewing or 
distilling for private consumption so long as there is no sale, and 
the general law of the United States compels every particular 
State to permit imported liquors of foreign manufacture to be 
sold in certain quantities. Therefore, if a man is rich enough to 
brew at home, or import, or purchase from an importer, a quantity, 
not less than five gallons, of London porter, or French brandy, he 
may still have his accustomed glass. But the poor, the class that 
get drunk, the class to protect whom against themselves the Act is 
intended, are completely cut off from the means of intoxication. 
Success so great has encouraged the Prohibitionists, and damped 
the spirits of their adversaries; active preparations are being made 
for another campaign; and it is impossible to say how soon the law 
may become general throughout the Union, and leave its American 
advocates free to direct their sympathizing energies to the con- 
version of the mother country. 

Nor are we prepared to deny that the operation of the law has 
been productive of beneficial effects. Indeed, if it operated at 
all, how could it fail to have, in some degree, the kind of bene- 
ficial effects which its authors aim at? It is so impossible to 
question the position, that if men cannot drink they cannot get 
drunk, that it hardly needs the bulky statistics of the Temperance 
Societies to prove it. The evidence collected by these Societies 
seems to be of two kinds: there are the expressions of general 
experience given by men of high authority, and there are minute 
statistics furnished by local residents. We will take Connecticut 
as an example: and no one can furnish a better instance of the 
first kind of evidence than the Governor himself, the Hon. Wm. 
T. Miner, who says, in a letter, dated May 8, 1855— 
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“The practical operation of the prohibitory law in our State has 
been such that it has drawn to its support very many who have here- 
tofore opposed it; and I believe, that if the question of its repeal 
could be submitted to the people of this State, a large majority would 
be found in favour of the law. Its effects have been, a duninution of 
crime, and the alleviation of crime and misery.” 


Abundance of the other kind of evidence is furnished by the 
Report of the Maine Law Statistical Society. This Society issued 
a circular last winter, inquiring into the working of the law, and 
received replies from citizens of Connecticut, principally ministers 
of different congregations, residing in the different towns and 
villages of the State. As a specimen, we will give the return of 
the Rev. Robert G. Williams, Congregationalist, at Durham 
Centre. The results shown are not very great, and the general 
effect strikes us as somewhat grotesque; but the document, at 
any rate, comes evidently from a pastor who is accustomed to 
watch the faces of the members of his flock. We give it as it 
stands in the Report; the arrangement and introductory headings 
we take to be the work of the Society's secretary :— 


“ Period OF ENFORCEMENT.—Since August 1, 1854. 

“ Buoatep Faces.—A decided improvement has taken place here in 
many bloated faces. 

“ ATTENDANCE IN CuurcH.—I have seen at my church one whom 
I had never seen there before; and another who but very seldom 
came. 

“ Pusiic Oprnion.—The general feeling of respectable citizens is 
decidedly and strongly in favour of the law; but there is a dislike 
personally to enforce it. 

“Parat REsvuLt OF EVADING THE Marne Liqvor Law.—A son- 
in-law went to New York, soon after the 1st of August, procured fifteen 
gallons of liquor, allowed his father-in-law all he wished, and in about 
six weeks carried him to the grave. 

“ Liquor TOO ACCESSIBLE.—Our people can too easily get the liquor 
from New York to allow much change to be effected here. 

“Town ExprensEs.—Our select-men say that half our town expenses, 
or 400 dollars, was formerly traceable to rum. 

“ Dec. 24, 1854.” 

Other returns tell of the diminution of crime, the increased 
observance of the Sabbath, the improvement of public health, the 
greater activity of trade. In short, the exact result could not be 
better described than in the words of the Rev. N. H. Matheson, 
of Preston, who says—* The operation of the Maine Liquor Law 
has reformed all the drunkards in the town, and will keep them 
sober so long as it is enforced, and perhaps no longer.” 

But in spite of all the favourable statistics which the admirers 
of the law have heaped together, we should like to know the real 
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answer to the question—Is the law really carried out? We do 
not impugn the honesty of those who paint in glowing colours 
the effects it produces; but there seem grounds quite strong 
enough to make us hesitate in believing that the law has the force 
which is claimed for it. We might expect it would be evaded, 
not only because men do not shake off evil habits in a day, and 
because there are many persons whose calling in life it is to make 
their bread by the sale of intoxicating liquors; but, also, because 
in many States where the Act has been passed, the general feeling 
is nearly as strong against it as for it. In Iowa, for instance, it 
was submitted this spring to the test of a popular vote, and, in 
round numbers, twenty-five thousand voted for it, and twenty-two 
thousand against it. How can we expect a law of this kind to 
work in the face of such a proportion of dissentients? Even the 
State officials do not always lend a willing hand to its enforcement. 
The Prohibitionists at one time complained bitterly of the laxity of 
the mayors of New York and Albany: andin many places themayors 
have thought it worth while to announce their intention to carry 
it out, as if it were an open question with the first magistrate of 
a State whether he would be guided by the acts of its Legislature. 
Probably the truth is, that in country districts and small towns, 
where the bulk of the persons of influence may happen to bein favour 
of the law, there it is really carried into effect ; while, in large towns, 
its operation is very limited. In New York it seems to be nearly a 
dead letter; but there its failure is in a great measure owing to 
legal difficulties, to which we shall advert presently. As a striking 
instance of the manner in which the intentions of its framers are 
baffled, we may adduce the history of its operation in Hartford, a 
city of great importance in Connecticut—the very State we have 
spoken of above as having afforded so much delight to the Maine 
Law Statistical Society. The commitments to prison were five times 
more numerous in the first six months after the Act came into 
operation than in the six months before. ‘The supporters of the 
Law ascribe this to the greater severity exercised against drunk- 
ards, and this is probably true: but, obviously, if this extra crime 
is owing to drink, the Liquor Law must have been very flagrantly 
evaded: and that it has been evaded, we know from other sources. 
A letter, published in the Report of the American Temperance 
Union, speaks of the existence of club-rooms in Hartford as 
notorious ; and, therefore, we do not know why we should dis- 
trust the picture of the present state of Hartford, drawn in a 
local newspaper of recent date. If it should be thought exagge- 
rated, it may at any rate balance the statistics of the Prohibi- 
tionists, which are confessedly derived from sources previously 
known to be favourable. The New Haven Palladium, of July 
27, 1855, says :— 
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“Probably there is more intoxicating liquor retailed in Hartford at 
this time than ever before, and evidently there is more drunkenness. 
A stringent law will not make men more moral or temperate. The 
liquor generally used at this time is said to be a very deleterious ar- 
ticle, and is doing much harm. A labourer remarked the present week 
to one of our merchants, that he knew of twenty-three places in one 
short street where liquors were sold. The town rum agency is also in 
full blast, dealing out large quantities. Club-rooms have multiplied 
to a fearful extent ; and hundreds of families, in which liquor was un- 
known before August last, now keep a variety, and ask their friends to 
drink. This one feature alone is doing incalculable mischief. The 
fashion of keeping liquors upon the family sideboard is fast coming into 
use, and its evils are as great asthose of the rum-shop. The Liquor 
Law is the parent of the evil.” 


The strong measures taken by the supporters of the law seem, 
also, a sufficient indication of the danger which they perceive to 
threaten its operation. Not only do they issue publications 
breathing a most martial spirit, in which they speak of “ pouring 
forth lightning,” and “ falling like bomb-shells,” on the heads of 
the disobedient ; but they personally: interfere to give the law 
effect, and do not put their whole trust in officials who may not 
spit fire so energetically. ‘‘ Vigilance Committees” are formed, 
consisting of three persons to each school district, who are to 
watch, to report, to inform, and, in short, to keep going the 
machinery of the law. In New York, a special band of a thou- 
sand men is organized to carry the law into execution. In most of 
the States which have passed the law, what are called “ Carson 
Leagues” have been formed. These were originated by Mr. 
Thomas Carson, and their object is to provide a fund for the 
support of the Temperance cause, by the members pledging the 
amount of their taxable property, and being assessed at a rate 
not exceeding a half per cent. annually. The members of the 
Temperance Society bind themselves not to vote for any candidate 
for office who is not sound on the prohibition question ; and, 
reciprocally, we have Mr. Neal Dow, Mayor of Portland, the 
original author of the Maine Law, writing of the present go- 
vernor of Connecticut, ‘Our governor is as true as steel and as 
firm as a rock. He will not appoint to any office any man who 
is not a true friend to the Maine Law.”* If amanin authority 
differs from them, they flood the country with violent tirades 
against him. Governor Seymour, in the exercise of an indis- 
putable prerogative, vetoed the Dill last year in New York. 
The Temperance organs spoke of +him as a hardened despot, and 
the American Temperance Union published 3800 “strictures” on 
his conduct. Truly, we may well agree with the words used by 





* See “The Prohibitionist,” for March, 1855. 
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the committee of the New York Temperance Society, in a recent 
report,— The passage of the prohibitory law is not a treaty of 
peace, but a declaration of war.” 

But neither open infraction nor secret evasion has done so 
much to impede the successful operation of the law, as the host 
of legal difficulties to which its several clauses has given rise. 
First, it cannot be said to be settled law that particular States 
have the power to make laws in total restraint of the liquor trade. 
There is a dictum of one Chief Justice* that they can; and a 
dictum of another that they cannot; but the circumstances of 
neither of the cases in which these dicta were delivered, required 
that the point should be decided. Then there is the objection, 
that the Act is unconstitutional as contravening the revenue laws 
of Congress. The Supreme Government regulates the terms on 
which foreign liquors may be imported, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided that under these regulations the 
payment of duty gives an implied right to sell the liquor im- 
ported. It appears, however, if the vendor is to avail himself of 
this right, he must retain the liquor in’ the original packages. 
But still, as no State can by any law prevent the sale, by the 
importer, within its boundaries, of imported liquor, if retained 
in the original packages, a door is opened to evasion which it 
is very difficult to close. And this difficulty, aided by an ambi- 
guity in the wording of a clause excepting imported liquors from 
the operation of the Act, has almost nullitied the New York Act; 
and recent accounts speak as if there were scarcely a trace of its 
working to be seen in the Empire City. The clauses which 
permit the seizure of liquor, the forfeiture of the liquor seized, 
the reception of presumptive evidence, and the summary mode 
of trial, have each been the subject of determined attack, as in 
different ways unconstitutional. And in no less than five places, 
—viz., Minnesota, Rhode Island, Michigan, Massachussets, and 
Ohio, the Act, or part of it, as passed by the several legislatures, 
has been pronounced unconstitutional in the courts. The conse- 
quence is, as the governor of Michigan unhesitatingly stated in his 
opening address at the beginning of the session,—‘‘ The law has 
been practically nullified, and no effort has been made to enforce 
its provisions. The sale of intoxicating drinks has therefore gone 
on as unrestrained as formerly.” The ingenuity of the promoters 
of the law is thus continually stimulated to devise clauses 
against which no objection can be taken, and to add amendments 





* See eines of Chief-Justice Taney, in the New Hampshire Licence 
Case. 5 Howard, U. 8S. Reports, p. 577. 
tT See judgment of Chief-Justice Marshall, in Brown v. State of Maryland. 


12 Wheaton’s Reports, p. 436. 
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of a strictness constantly increasing. For instance, in Maine, 
the penalty for a first offence in selling liquor, which under the 
law of 1851 was merely a fine, has been made imprisonment, by 
a new Act passed in the last session. And the Hon. Neal Dow, 
the author of the Maine Liquor Law, has recently warned his 
supporters against considering that law as a finality. It was but 
a yoke such as the shoulders of an untamed people could bear, 
and now that they are broken in, the cord is to be strung more 
tightly, and the burden made heavier. As we have before said, 
the Act did not prohibit the consumption of intoxicating liquors, 
but only their sale; and thus private families, by brewing or im- 
porting, might lawfully have and use a supply of their favourite 
beverages. But now this liberty is grudged by the lovers of an 
iron rule, and they have begun to denounce what they are pleased 
to call “Family Liquor-Bars.” Step by step they are drawn on, 
and, almost against their will, make the law harsher and harsher. 
They are fast running the fatal career which history may tell us 
is run by all who put their trust in legislation. Human nature 
rebels against their laws, and in the attempt to crush the op- 
posing force, they are obliged to strain their machinery to the 
utmost. Can they succeed? Can we fancy Iowa, for instance, 
with its 22,000 dissentients, submitting to an edict against 
Family Liquor-Bars, and suffering a vigilance committee to prowl 
about the premises until it has made sure that the small-beer has 
turned sour, and the cognac has been poured on the gravel ? 

‘ We may pause for a moment, before entering on the general 
grounds which make us consider the Maine Law a retrograde 
movement in the history of mankind, to recapitulate in a few 
words the results which its history in America presents. No one 
can question the sincere desire to benefit their fellow-creatures 
which prompted the first promoters of the law; they saw the 
awful evil of drunkenness in its true light, and with single- 
hearted energy devoted themselves to suppress it. There is also 
something admirable in the facility with which the Americans 
have shown themselves capable of taking up a new idea, and the 
energy with which they have worked it out: even allowing that 
the fashion of the hour and the excitement of novelty may have 
been the impelling motive in many minds. Nor can we doubt 
that drunkenness has in many places decreased. Other evidenee 
than that of the gentleman who records the lessening shades of 
purple on his friends’ faces, and the arrival of the one new man 
at meeting, assures us that prisons are becoming empty and 
churches full. On the other hand, to employ words recently 
used in the Senate of New York, by an eminent member, “it 
has led to a system of deception and perjury, of craft and trick, 
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shocking to contemplate.”* That it may be enforced, private 
citizens band together, using a bitterness of language and a harsh- 
ness of action towards those who cannot all at once bow their necks 
to the yoke, which we may be sure must make thousands hate 
the law from the depth of their hearts. Finally, the law itself is 
now pronounced by its authors not to be final. More stringent 
measures are to be enacted, a more iron code enforced, and the 
interior of family life is threatened with a vexatious interference. 
Putting aside all higher considerations, and merely looking at 
the facts supplied by America for our guidance, we think that 
nine Englishmen out of ten would pronounce the balance to be 
against the law. 

But whatever may be the legitimate deduction from facts—and 
perhaps it is as yet somewhat premature to draw any deduction 
at all—the Maine Liquor Law stands in our opinion condemned 
by the very purpose it pretends to fulfil. To deny the use of in- 
toxicating liquors altogether, to withhold by law the means of 
indulging because indulgence is often carried to a vicious 
excess, is, in fact, an attempt, in a very signal instance and on 
a very wide scale, to increase the sphere of State government, 
and to deaden the sense of individual responsibility. It would 
be impossible to furnish a more conspicuous example of that 
mode of viewing man and morals, which makes right and wrong 
the subject of state policy, not of individual conviction. Since 
the time when theories of morals were first started, and man 
awoke to a consciousness of his strength and weakness, and to an 
anxiety to know the end of his being, a ceaseless conflict has been 
carried on between those who have espoused the different sides of 
the question, whether mankind is to be ruled from without or 
from within. Unless philosophy and history are a mere delusion, 
and man is blindly following some other path than that designed 
for his advancement, we may confidently say, that if there is 
one thing that philosophy can pronounce to be certain, it is, that 
virtue lies in the heart of the individual; and if history has any 
lesson to teach, it is, that the times of bondage, the times of 
despotic rule, the times of sovereign guidance, in thought, action, 
religious feeling, domestic relationships, have been but times of 
preparation for the day when the freedom, the worth, the sanc- 
tity, of individual men are recognised and established in human 
society. What is the meaning of those words so dear to Americans 
—Protestantism and Democracy—what but the freedom of each 
man in matters of faith and matters of government? Even 
Socialism, if we omit its destructive side and its communistic 





* Speech of Hon. Mr. Brooks, given in “ Report of the Executive Committee 
of the Temperance Union, 1854.’ 
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machinery, expresses the ardent aspiration of thousands for a 
condition of external circumstances which shall give fair play to 
the energies of each individual. 

We are told that in modern days, “ the individual lessens,” and 
“the world grows more and more.” But in what sense is this 
true? In the early history of man, the necessity for action, the 
pressure of physical wants, the influence of religion, elicit in a 
chosen few a spirit of daring, of invention, and enthusiasm, which 
makes them the rulers and guides of their fellows. In the 
language of ancient mythology, gods descend to build cities, and 
heroes to till the ground. We compare this sacred band with 
others of their day, and all beside them seem poor and worthless. 
Our whole interest is centered in the story of their lives; they 
stand out in relief, while all that was cotemporary with them 
is involved in deep shade. Gradually society becomes settled ; 
interests become complicated, nature yields to the mastery of man. 
But the framework of order, which encloses and protects all, 
limits the possibilities of each individual. Action is on too 
large a scale, results are too distant, the forces requisite too 
obscure, to admit the triumph of isolated energy. Men seem to 
move no longer singly, but in masses; the fruit of their advance 
is reaped, not within the duration of a life, but in the course of 
centuries. ‘Thus the world may be said to be “ more and more ;” 
but, on the other hand, the very causes which produce this ex- 
ternal equality of men, throw the individual more and more back 
on himself, teach him to explore the recesses of his heart, and to 
realize the existence of his own personality. He finds within 
himself a boundless sphere entirely his own, a dominion which he 
seizes on with eagerness, a throne of which he proclaims himself 
the lawful occupant. And what he asks for himself, he recog- 
nises and honours in others. A general sense is instilled of the 
worth of man. And thus if, in one sense, the individual lessens, in 
another and higher sense he becomes infinitely greater. And the 
consciousness of the value of this inner-life colours every relation 
he fills, and every expression of his mind. Love teaches him to 
find the complement of his own personality in that of another ; 
and woman, in virtue of her moral equality, becomes the counter- 
part, not the slave, of man. Religion rests more on internal than 
external truth. Literature is engrossed in tracing the delicate 
shades of character, in storing the harvests of self-reflection, in 
exploring what lies hidden of the mysterious and sublime 
beneath the veil of ordinary events, and within the recesses of 
ordinary minds, especially in all that relates to education, and 
to the culture of the moral, even more than to that of the 
intellectual being. Men ask to be let alone, to have the inde- 
pendence of what they feel to be their true selves respected ; to be 
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allowed to fight their own battle and win their own way. Let 
any one picture to himself a consistent attempt to proceed on the 
opposite method, to mould all circumstances so that no room for 
choice may remain, to stamp one pattern of excellence on all 
alike, to carry, in sbort, the principle of the Maine Liquor Law to 
a point where it needs but a small addition of logical bigotry to 
carry it, and he cannot fail to see how completely it would cut 
across the threads of all that we most cherish in modern life, of all 
that we have been accustomed to consider as the most precious 
fruit of men’s labour and endurance. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt has truly observed, that in the ancient 
world, political institutions more directly interfered with the whole 
life of the citizen, but that the real well-being of the individual 
was the direct object of these institutions, and was supposed to be 
secured by positive as well as negative laws: whereas, modern 
legislation, abandoning all attempts to make men better or wiser, 
strives to give them quiet, and ease, and comfort. We might 
assign numerous reasons for the difference, the existence of the 
Church concurrently with that of the State, the spiritual, and 
therefore individual, character of Christianity, which has seemed 
to raise the fate of man above the level of human laws, the size 
and complexity of modern political systems, the fusion of races 
and institutions, out of which they have grown. And now, at any 
rate, in the foremost states of modern civilization, the question is 
asked seriously and often, how far we should trust to governments 
to insure even our physical welfare and our external advantages. 
On the one hand, we may observe a wide-spread feeling that it is 
not the form of government that determines its real character ; 
that what is wanted is a strong, effective, and honest government 
in all those departments which are acknowledged to belong to the 
State, and that, if we are to provide this, we must not be sparing of 
money or confidence. On the other hand, both science and 
experience have instructed us that many of the most applauded 
interferences of governments in behalf of the material welfare of 
the community, have been based on principles thoroughly un- 
sound, ‘This is especially the case in all that respects commerce. 
The commercial man wants nothing more than to be let alone; 
not to be restricted or protected: to be left to make his own bar- 
gains, and find his own market. And although, when substantial 
liberty has been secured, an attitude of fear and distrust towards 
Government seems foolish and out of date, yet the world has 
reaped too largely the bitter fruits of official stupidity, conceit, and 
recklessness, for us not to watch with anxiety the multiplication 
of offices, the creation of boards, and the centralization of power. 
But the apprehension, which is reasonable already, lest the sphere 
of government is much too large, would be increased a hundred- 
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fold if it were found that those who possessed the legislative 
power were inclined to tamper with the moral freedom of the 
individual, to codify him inte virtue, and to tyrannize over the 
minutie of his daily life. 

There is no instinct or feeling more deeply rooted in human 
nature, or against which we ought more sedulously to guard, than 
that which prompts us, when we become virtuous ourselves, to 
stop other people’s cakes and ale. Impatience of evil makes 
good men overbearing. Sometimes the aspiration to mould men 
anew by the pressure of an iron system, has teken the form of a 
philosophical ideal, such as is elaborated with so wonderful a 
degree of force and fulness in the Republic of Plato. Some- 
times it has animated sects combining religion with politics, and 
striving to master the world by the energies of an organized 
society, such as the Pythagoreans of Magna Grecia; or, a much 
more conspicuous example, the Jesuits. But far oftener, it is the 
expression of the untutored fervour of those who have more 
power than experience. It was the guiding spirit of Puritanism, 
the most honest attempt the world has yet seen to carry out the 
doctrines of Judaical Christianity in modern society. Especially 
it breathes through the legislation of those stern bigots who 
crossed the Atlantic, to find in the colonies of New England a 
sphere where they might apply their theory of government with- 
out the disturbance of conflicting elements. They made laws 
under which they burnt Quakers, visited with heavy penalties the 
illicit commerce of the sexes, and interdicted the use of tobacco. 
The Maine Liquor Law carries us back a couple of centuries, and 
seems like an obsolete part of the famous “ Blue Code” suddenly 
revived and brought into operation. Ifa Puritan of the seventeenth 
century were to wake up to-morrow in Maine or Connecticut, he 
would find himself quite comfortable and at home among these 
searches of liquor-bars, and pourings-out of confiscated rum, and 
appointments of “three committee-men to each school-district.” 

But it is not only that the temper of the Fathers of New 
England seems to break forth again in their descendants: it is 
possible that in one direction there may be a tendency to such 
legislation especially acting on a democracy. Philosophers 
have long ago observed, that freedom is but a passive state, and 
yiela¥ an enjoyment far inferior to that which rewards the struggle 
by which it is obtained. The energies of man demand activity: 
and thus, in a country like America, where there is no opposition 
of class to class, nor, generally, of the governing body to the 
governed, there is no question to solve, such as engrosses so 
much of the time and attention of older States in Europe. They 
are free, and they are at rest. But, having the springs of activity 
working powerfully within them, they are impelled to find a vent 
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for it in legislation. They love publicity, public speeches, public 
gatherings, public denunciations and recriminations, public co- 
operation. It is a pleasure to them to make a law, and a pleasure 
to enforce its observance. And as the very constitution of a demo- 
cracy and the circumstances of a new society close many of the 
openings for intervention in the affairs of others which are to be 
found in the States, especially in the despotic States, of Europe, 
the more alluring is an opportunity to gratify their propensity 
to activity under the cover of working a moral reform. The 
greatness of the object to be effected, and the greatness of the 
evil to be overcome, seem alike to justify an extraordinary effort: 
and if there is a considerable amount of opposition to be con- 
fronted, and a large minority to trample on, the pleasure of 
activity becomes only the more exciting and complete. 

If such a law as the Maine Liquor Law is passed in a State, it 
may be treated like the many sumptuary laws of different coun- 
tries, like the enactments by which Augustus attempted to restore 
the sanctity of domestic life, or like usury laws, which forbid a 
rate of interest required by the state of the money market: it 
may be quietly and systematically evaded, and produce no other 
effect than cumbering a statute-book and perplexing timid con- 
sciences. Or it may be really enforced and carried into execution 
at all hazards. And if so, one of two things must happen: either 
it will provoke a violent reaction, or else it will outlive oppo- 
sition, and another generation will grow up so accustomed to 
the restraint it imposes, as not to feel it to be a restraint. 
This is stating the latter hypothesis in the language of the 
Temperance organs, and we are content to speak for the moment 
as if the final and permanent success of the law were possible, 
although we feel sure that, however great its immediate success 
might be, it would, as running counter to the general tendency of 
human nature, carry the seeds of its ultimate failure. But let us 
suppose the law as triumphant as its most fanatical supporters 
could wish, and consider the two alternatives. First, there might 
come a re-action: and no one can say but this is a very probable 
issue. Let the lovers of the Liquor Law study the history of the 
reign of Charles the Second. What a frightful price of de- 
bauchery, corruption, and extravagance, was paid for the honest 
follies of Puritanism! Take, for instance, the point of theatrical 
entertainments. They were in many ways dear to the people; 
they were the vehicle by which history and romance became 
known, and noble poetry was made familiar; they were associated 
with the immortal name of Shakspeare. But they were undoubt- 
edly a source of some immorality: they afforded a shelter to 
expressions of profanity and indecency; they made the sins of 
bad men and bad women seem excusable, because the sinners 
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could amuse by acting. And so the Puritans, to whom every- 
thing was absolutely right or absolutely wrong, rooted them up 
as if they were the rites of Ashtaroth or Moloch. What was the 
consequence? After the Restoration, the fury for dramatic re- 
presentations rose to such a height, and such was the licence 
allowed in them, that stage-performances were almost affairs of 
state; actresses ruled the Court, and a play was rather recom- 
mended than prejudiced by its indecency. And this might very 
possibly be the case with respect to intoxicating drinks. Although 
men were forcibly kept from drinking by sheriffs’-officers and 
vigilance committees, they would not forget that alcohol has some 
associations less melancholy than the gin-palace and delirium 
tremens. They would remember the Sunday glass of beer, the 
innocent convivialities of Christmas, the stirrup-cup given to the 
parting guest, the college bowl of punch, the quiet bottle with an 
old friend. Some day the fancy would seize them to drink at all 
hazards. Long years of abstinence would make drink to them 
what it is to the savage, an irresistible and maddening novelty. 
Such fancies do, we know, sometimes seize on a whole multitude 
at once: and if such a re-action were to occur, our friends of the 
school-district might as well try to stop an avalanche as to pre- 
vent intoxication.* 

Such a re-action might occur, but we do not mean to say that 
it will. The arm of the law is strong, and may grind to pieces 
all that oppose it. Let us suppose the exertions of the Prohi- 
bitionists crowned with success, and what will happen? In the 
first place, there cannot fail to be a great amount of discontent 
lingering in the breasts of those who find the habits of their lives 
abruptly altered, not by any new moral conviction, but by an 
arbitrary law. When the number of dissentients is very great, 
and the law has been carried by a bare majority, this feeling of 
discontent may take the shape of something like disgust at insti- 
tutions which subject a minority to the espionage and tyranny of 
& majority! and a democracy rests too directly on the affections 
of all its citizens for such an attitude of the public mind to be a 
matter of indifference. But let us pass this source of danger by, 
and look only at the probable effects of the law where it succeeds, 
and consider the case of men who have welcomed it or grown 
reconciled to it. These are the very men whose character suffers 
most by the existence of such a law. They have learned to look 





* Mr. Wakley, in his Evidence before the Committee on the “Sale of Beer 
Act,” makes a statement which, if based on a sufficient number of well- 
ascertained cases, is worth noticmg. He says (Answer 1723), “A great 
deal of the noise and commotion caused at public houses, is in consequence of 
the conduct of persons who every now and then have for a time been tee- 
totalers; they break out after two or three months’ abstinence, and then 
become absolute madmen when they are intoxicated. 
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to legislation for security under temptation. Sobriety is no 
longer a matter of right or wrong to them, but a matter of posi- 
tive enactment. A subtle poison taints the moral atmosphere in 
which such a lawis upheld. The mind of man becomes narrowed 
and crippled when he is no longer his own master: his actions 
are meaningless when stripped of “the beauty of choice:” his 
sympathy for others grows dead when he has no longer to assist 
them in encountering moral trials, and to gain and give the 
strength of mutual counsel. Prohibition advocates are fond of 
prophesying, that as men cease to drink they will go to church. 
What will they find when they get there? Is the faith of the 
churches of Christendom so warm, their words so full of meaning, 
their appeal to the conscience so direct, that they can afford to 
be guided by a law which, as far as one law can, deadens respon- 
sibility, and obliterates the distinction between good and evil ? 
The text will be the keenest satire on the sermon. ‘The text will 
say, “Use your freedom as those who stand or fall to their 
Master :” the preacher will say, “ My Christian brethren, abstain 
altogether ; for there is a penalty of five dollars for the first 
offence, and ten for the second.” 

Temperance orators are in the habit of insisting on the absur- 
dity of speaking of moral sense, capacity of mental culture, the 
power of choice, when the person in whom we suppose these facul- 
ties to reside is, perhaps, a brutalized, half-idiotic thief, who has 
passed his life from boyhood in stealing in order to have the 
means of purchasing gin. It is no use trying to persuade such 
people, they say; we must coerce them. Be that as it may, what 
fallacy can be greater than arguing from the worst examples dis- 
coverable to the whole community, and proclaiming that what is 
fit for them is fit for all? We might as well argue generally 
from the conduct of the very best section of society, and refuse 
to lock our hall-door at night, because we feel sure the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will not make off with our hat. In order 
to drum these besotted blackguards into virtue, the Prohibi- 
tionists are willing to destroy the moral energies of a class much 
larger and infinitely more to be considered—those who sometimes 
get drunk and sometimes try to refrain, who are open to good 
impressions, who are glad to enjoy harmless amusements, but are 
weak under temptation. This is the class that the Maine Liquor 
Law sacrifices by wholesale: it destroys all sympathy with their 
welfare on the part of those more blessed by fortune, and all 
spring of right in themselves. They are treated as men who 
cannot be taught to control their appetites; whereas they used 
to feel, however vaguely, that the great lesson they had to learn 
was to use without abusing. It was also a favourite exercise of 
benevolence to contrive means of aiding them in learning this 
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lesson, to establish clubs and savings-banks; to provide cheap 
trips, parks, and concerts; to allot gardens; to do, in short, a 
thousand different things suggested by fancy or experience, as 
likely to make the labouring class thrifty, happy, and innocently 
occupied. ‘The Maine Liquor Law puts an end to all this; and, 
treating all men as on the level of beasts, denies them the oppor- 
tunity to show they are something better. 

There is also another favourite common-place of the Prohibi- 
tionists which we may notice here. They remind us that under 
the English law, “lotteries, betting-houses, brothels, nuisances, 
coining money, and slavery are illegal ;’* and if the liberty of the 
subject is already infringed so much without exciting any indig- 
nation or opposition, why should not the sale of intoxicating 
liquors be equally forbidden? We are not going to defend or 
criticize the different principles on which the laws forbidding 
this very miscellaneous list are based; but we should think there 
is not one with respect to which the answer to the question is 
not perfectly obvious. In all these instances, each of the acts 
forbidden has been treated by the.legislature as wholly wrong, 
not becoming wrong after a certain point, but wrong ab initio: 
its commission also either directly harms particular individuals, 
asin the case of slavery or nuisances, or is found to be an engine 
of mischief used by designing persons against a particular class, 
as was the case with betting-shops. But what legislature could 
say that it was wrong to drink moderately ; or that publicans, as 
a body, wished to make a particular set of persons dead drunk ? 
The true parallel is to look at what the law enacts where the 
excess of drinking injures other persons than the drunkard. 
There it steps in exactly as it does in the case of any other nui- 
sance ; and if a man is publicly drunk, so as to be an annoyance 
to his neighbours, it fines him. And, if a house where liquor 
is sold is disorderly, it subjects the publican to penalties. 

What complicates the subject to a certain extent, or, rather, 
what might do so, if people refused to exert their common sense, 
is that perfect freedom with regard to the sale of liquors is not 
allowed under any existing code, and, perhaps, could not be so 
with safety. All such restrictions are proofs of the imperfection 
of human nature, and are to be regarded as only temporary, 
destined to be swept away as fast as the improvement of mankind 
will allow. But, in the present state of the world, we are not 
prepared to say that they could be safely abandoned. In the 
first place, there may be extreme cases where a law of total pro- 
hibition is defensible. For instance, the Choctaw Indians have 





* «A Maine Liquor Law the only Hope for England.” By Samuel 
Couling, p. 121. 
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been saved from total annihilation by an enactment of the Ame- 
rican government forbidding any supply of intoxicating liquors 
being given them, and the negro colony of Liberia must have 
perished at once unless alcohol had been strictly excluded. 
Savages are in this respect so much below reasonable beings, that 
they seem utterly powerless in the face of liquor, and drink it and 
die with the utmost delight. ‘To trust them with alcohol is like 
trusting children with gunpowder ; but to argue from their case 
to States like America and England is like forbidding gunpowder 
to sportsmen, because every now and then a man is shot by mis- 
take for a rabbit. In civilized States, the form which prohibitory 
enactments take, is one more or less like our licence system, or 
the laws which enforce the closing of public-houses at particular 
times. The licence system is an attempt to place a trade which 
may be very respectable, but may be the contrary, in the hands 
of respectable persons; the public-houses are closed at particular 
times, because it is said to have been ascertained by experience 
that at these times men are especially tempted to exceed, or that 
they are times when none but those who are determined drunkards 
ever wish to drink. We may approve or disapprove of these 
enactments, and we may think them efficacious or otherwise, but 
we cannot deny that there is, on the whole, this broad distinction 
between their operation and that of the Maine Liquor Law, that 
they do leave abundant opportunity for those who are wavering 
to exercise their power of choice. So much is this the case, that 
they attract the especial scorn of the Prohibitionists, who delight 
in declaring that they wholly fail to stop drunkenness. What- 
ever may be their effect, they are at any rate part of the existing 
law of England, and as in considering the possibility of remedying 
drunkenness by legislation, it must be of importance to inquire 
how the existing law works, we will devote a few pages to this 
branch of the subject. 

The licensing system is, as we have said, designed principally 
as a means to place the sale of intoxicating liquors in respectable 
hands. In the present state of society, there can be no doubt 
that it is extremely important that the persons who conduct the 
sale of an article so liable to have pernicious results as ardent 
spirits, should be men who have a care for their own good name, 
who have something to lose in the world, and who will not allow 
their house to be made the resort of all the reprobates in the 
neighbourhood. This is secured, though in a very imperfect 
degree, by the regulations which make all selling illegal unless a 
licence to sell has been procured. When spirits are sold, these 
licences can only be granted by the justices or magistrates, who 
are perfectly at liberty to grant them or not, as they think fit. 
But where beer only is sold, any one can demand a licence from 
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the Excise on paying three guineas and presenting a certificate of 
respectability signed by six householders. This difference in 
favour of mere beer-sellers is based on an opinion which, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, was widely entertained, and was sanctioned 
by the Legislature, that it was spirits, not ale, that caused drunk- 
enness, and therefore that it would be expedient to give every 
facility for the establishment of houses selling beer only. Ex- 
perience has shown this opinion to be a mistaken one. Beer, 
especially the drugged beer sold in low pot-houses, causes a vast 
amount of drunkenness, even without the assistance of spirits: 
the beer-shops set up at pleasure by any poacher or thief who 
pleases (for testimonials to character are always procured 80 
easily as to be nugatory) are hot-beds of vice, especially in agri- 
cultural districts; and the increased sale of beer has not lessened 
the consumption of spirits. Nor is the system applied to the 
sale of spirits at all satisfactory in its operation, for it introduces 
avery objectionable monopoly. The justices cannot possibly 
know whether a new house is wanted, and the establishment of a 
new one is of course strenuously opposed by those already in 
possession of the ground. And a great proportion of the existing 
public-houses are the property of the brewers, who bind their 
lessees to sell none but the products of their breweries. ‘Thus 
the brewers have a great interest in having licences refused, and 
the brewers are a very powerful body, and very influential with 
country justices. A monopoly is created which often prevents 
the wants of a district being attended to, and which still more 
often keeps men of enterprise and capital out of the business. 
This monopoly is as unnecessary for the general purposes of 
the licensing system as it is vexatious in itself. If people like 
to set up public-houses where they are not wanted, let them do 
so at their peril; they will soon close them. But then let the 
vendors of all intoxicating liquors, spirits as well as beer, lie 
under severe penalties to conduct their business properly, to 
maintain order, to exclude notoriously bad characters resorting 
thither for improper purposes ; and, above all, to abstain from 
selling liquor to any one already intoxicated. All these violations 
of the duties attaching to their business are infractions of the 
rights of the public, or amount to an infliction of harm on others; 
and the law is clearly right in guarding against and punishing 
them. We have only room here to notice the principle on which 
the licensing system should be based, and cannot go into the 
minutie of the subject. We will only express our opinion that 
the desired object might be attained by permitting any one to 
have a licence on payment of a sum which ought to be fixed 
tolerably high, subjecting him to heavy fines, and requiring him 
to procure sureties who should, as well as himself, be pecuniarily 
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answerable for all misconduct. If misconduct were proved, not 
only might the licence be forfeited, but the publican incapacitated, 
at any rate for a given number of years, from obtaining another. 

The second form which restriction takes is in theory much 
more objectionable, because it undoubtedly aims at preventing 
drunkenness, not in its legal, but its moral aspect ; not as offending 
against the rights of others, but as injurious to the drunkard 
himself. The method is to compel all houses where intoxicating 
liquors are sold to close at particular hours. “ There are,” it 18 
said, “ particular hours, ascertained by long experience, at which 
we may see either that the occasional drunkard is peculiarly exposed 
to temptation, or that none but the habitual drunkard requires 
the house to be open. In the latter case, we may unhesitatingly 
close the door upon one who, if the statement is true, has deprived 
himself of all power of moral choice; and the Legislature may 
reasonably interfere to protect the other at a moment when temp- 
tation is so strong that he is hardly in a position to do justice to 
his better self.” We must say that, abstractedly and in theory, 
we think this intervention of the Legislature at moments of great 
temptation is mistaken, and is a step in the wrong direction. 
But in human affairs it never does to ride a theory to death. 
There are many counterbalancing circumstances to be considered 
in the application of every general principle, and so various are 
the wants and so unequal the advantages of the different classes 
in a mixed society like that of England, that we may always expect 
to have to make some concession to prejudices, and to find good 
where we might beforehand have been sceptical of its existence. 
All we can be sure of is, that the presumption is very strong 
against any enactment that seeks to effect a purely moral end by 
legislative machinery: we must be on our guard to see that the 
many honest men do not suffer for the sake of the few rogues ; 
we must make certain that the law can be carried out; and that 
it does not press exclusively or unfairly onthe poor man. There 
are very few restrictive laws that can stand such tests, but there 
may be some ; and if there are, we do not wish to rescind them as 
repugnant to the general principle. When a restrictive law is 
proposed, the first thing to do is to ascertain that it leaves ample 
room for liberty ; then we shall require evidence that the particular 
case ought to be made an exception. It must be very seldom that 
such evidence can be given; but if it is, it would be dishonest 
to reject it.* 





* ‘We have confined our remarks in the following pages to England and 
the English law, although an Act, commonly called the Forbes Mackenzie Act, 
(16 &-17 Vic. cap. 67,) has been passed for Scotland, closing all places for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors during the whole of Sunday. The general 
result of the enactment so much resembles that of the English Acts, that, in the 
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The times at which houses established for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors are closed, or are proposed to be closed, may be 
conveniently separated into three:—1. From Saturday night 
at twelve to one o'clock on Sunday afternoon; 2. During the 
remaining hours on Sunday; 3. From ten or eleven on every 
night of the week, to four or five the next morning. A law 
(11 and 12 Vic. c. 49), by which public-houses and beer-houses 
are closed from midnight on Saturday to one o'clock on Sunday, 
has now been in operation some few years. And there is a very 
large mass of evidence tending to show that it has worked well, 
and has done something to diminish drunkenness, while it has 
excited no opposition, and does not seem productive of any 
inconvenience. Wages are paid on Saturday night, and in many 
cases are paid at public-houses. With money in their pockets, 
a holiday before them, and the comforts and temptations of a 
public-house full in view, working men were in the habit of 
prolonging their sitting long beyond midnight. The early hours 
of Sunday morning were marked by scenes of debauchery and 
riot more gross than were known at any other time; and the first 
act, often unpremeditated, after the morning's breakfast, was to 
enter again the house quitted but a few hours before. By shutting 
at midnight on Saturday until one o'clock on Sunday, the 
working man has been sent to bed in proper time, although the 
drinking on Saturday night still continues unchecked; and on 
Sunday morning he finds the public-houses closed, until an hour 
of the day when he is cleaned and dressed in his best suit, when 
his wife is ready to walk with him, and his pothouse friends are 
themselves under the same restraining influences. As far as 
regards the lowest, the most abandoned and disorderly classes 
of a town population, this Act does not, in all probability, make 
much difference; for they are described by witnesses before the 
Public-houses Committee of last year, as waiting at the corners 
of the streets to rush into the public-houses directly they are 
opened.* But the testimony furnished by witnesses of every 
class is too strong to admit a doubt, that the great majority of 
those persons who are affected by such regulations at all, have 
received benefit from this law. They themselves highly approve 
of it;t the publicans are glad to have the opportunity for rest ; 
and when evidence was obtained, a few months ago, from the 
London magistrates on the working of the Beer Act, of which we 





absence of any precise statistics pas by authority, we have not thought it 


necessary to examine the case of Scotland separately. From the statistics we 
have seen, we gather generally—1. That drunkenness has decreased on a 
2. That it has increased on other days in the week. 3. That, on the whole, 
the amount of intoxicating liquors consumed has slightly diminished. 

* See Answer 4757 (Mr. J. Balfour). + See Answer 895 (Mr. Bowthorpe). 
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shall speak presently, although many were opposed to all legisla- 
tive restrictions, and as a body they were decidedly adverse to the 
measure in reference to which they were especially called, yet all 
agreed in thinking that the Act closing public-houses till one o'clock 
had proved beneficial, and ought to be retained. It is, however, 
well worth remarking, that much of the satisfaction with which the 
Act has been received appears to arise from the respect for Sunday 
as a religious institution entertained by the lowers orders in 
England. ‘This respect does not appear sufficient to send many 
of them to places of worship; but it undoubtedly exists,* and 
prompts them at any rate to do nothing on Sunday morning, 
and to be careful about the decency of their clothes. After one 
o'clock, the holiday portion of Sunday is supposed to commence, 
and they then look for their usual refreshment, and prepare for 
the kind of enjoyment within their reach. 

It was not unnatural that persons anxious to promote sobriety 
and its accompanying blessings, should have thought that, as the 
Act for closing public-houses till one o'clock had worked well, it 
would answer very well to close them on Sunday altogether. It 
was easy for them to show that, the afternoon of Sunday being the 
great holiday of the working-classes, there was more drinking 
then than at any other time: and it was equally easy to prove that 
a great number of persons desired that drinking at that time should 
be prohibited. The Legislature did not accede to their wishes 
entirely, but it granted enough to make the experiment of further 
prohibition tolerably satisfactory. An Act was passed last year, 
the effect of which, coupled with that of the former Act, was, that 
establishments for the sale of intoxicating liquors were closed 
during the whole of Sunday, with the exception of the hours 
from one to half-past two, and from six till ten. The experiment 
has been tried and has failed. Eleven months after the Act came 
into operation, it was to a great degree repealed ; and public- 
houses are now open until eleven, and are only closed during the 
hours of afternoon service, from three to five. The subject is 
moreover to be again brought under the notice of the Legisla- 
ture next session; and we may hope that the whole subject will 
then receive proper consideration, and be placed on a satisfactory 
footing. 

The grounds on which the Act of 1854 was altered appear 
to be three, and are all highly illustrative of the mode in which 
prohibitory laws work. First, this Act pressed on the working- 
classes at a time when they were taking a holiday, and feeling 
they were right in doing so: the broadest line separates booz- 


‘ * “9 Answer 2255 (Captain Meredith, R.N.) in “ Report on Sale of Beer 
ct,” &. 
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ing in the early hours of Sunday morning, hallowed as it is 
by vague religious feelings, from indulging in refreshment, 
pleasant perhaps rather than necessary, in the hours of after- 
dinner recreation. Secondly, this Act affected the comforts and 
invaded the habits of a somewhat higher class, of that class so 
numerous in large towns, composed of small shopkeepers, highly 
paid artisans, clerks, and others who can afford to make excursions, 
and who, from London especially, flock into the country on 
Sunday in numbers scarcely credible. These persons were 
indignant at a law which treated them as incapable of moral 
control. They returned at night and found the doors of the 
public-house closed in their faces, in order that a few sots might 
get drunk on Monday and Tuesday, instead of Sunday night: 
for that in many districts has been the effect of the Act.* The 
superintendent of the South-Western Railway, in his evidence 
given before the Committee on the Beer Act this session, speaks 
of as many as 3000 as the average number of persons returning 
after ten o'clock to Waterloo-station on Sunday evenings ; and 
states that the majority have travelled from a distance at least as 
great as that of Winchester from London. Lastly, this Act 
caused feelings of great irritation, because it was thought to have 
been made by the rich at the expense of the poor. The rich 
never felt its operation at all. The club was always open; the 
great hotel never refused guests. There can be no doubt that 
the disturbances in Hyde Park, which frightened the wealthy so 
much this summer, were really caused by the ill feeling which 
the Beer Act had excited.t That the Act was consciously passed 
by the rich as a burden only on the poor, we know to be untrue ; 
but it is unquestionable that, as a matter of fact, its regulations 
made no difference to the rich whatever. And we may here ob- 
serve, that the rich would infallibly escape the operation of any 
prohibitory law, even of the Maine Law, unless it was extended 
80 as to prevent “ Family Liquor-Bars.” The Maine Law allows 
a man to import, and to brew at home. Nothing could be easier 
than for a club to buy abroad all the wine it wants, and to brew 
its own beer. The only drawback would be that its windows 
might possibly require cast-iron shutters; we can hardly fancy 
plate-glass safe if thirsty men, standing by the ruins of a public- 
house, surveyed the scene from outside. 
The third period at which establishments for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors are, or are proposed to be, closed, is from ten 
or eleven o'clock in the evening until daybreak next morning. 





* See Answer 13 (Mr. Hall), in the “ Report on the Sale of Beer Act.” 
at See Evidence of Sir R. Mayne, and particularly Answer 1109 in the same 
eport. 
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Beer-houses are already closed during these hours, and it is 
said that public-houses might very reasonably be closed too. 
For after a certain hour none but habitual drunkards frequent 
the public-house. There seem to us two objections to such 
a regulation :—First, unless moderate and sober persons are to 
be inconvenienced, which is contrary to the principle on which 
the regulation is justified, the hour fixed for the evening closing 
must in large towns be so late as to make the benefit of the Act 
exceedingly small. In London, it cannot be said that the public- 
houses are only used by drunkards until, at any rate, twelve 
has struck. Before that time most drunkards are intoxicated. 
Secondly, the law will be evaded. To carry it out with any- 
thing like effect, all coffee-houses, shell-fish shops, temperance 
hotels, music and dancing-rooms, must be shut too, or spirits 
and beer would be sure to be secretly sold in them; but if they are 
shut, the greatest inconvenience will be experienced, not only by 
those that are amusing themselves, but also by all those who 
have to work by night—such as cabmen, printers, or porters. 
It seems to us that the case in favour of the proposed regu- 
lation cannot be said to be made out. The rural districts ac- 
quiesce very patiently in the closing of the beer-shops, because 
nine-tenths of the population are engaged in agricultural labour, 
which is necessarily performed by day, and forces the labourer 
to go to rest at an hour which in London would be called very 
early. But in large towns a great number of highly respectable 
people would be inconvenienced if public-houses were shut at 
ten or eleven; and the law would be evaded with fatal facility, 
unless all places of refreshment frequented by the lower orders 
were closed also. 

Thus, then, in whatever way we view prohibitory laws, pur- 
porting to suppress moral offences by external enactments, we 
find them delusive, harsh, unavailing. If we look at the prin- 
ciples of human nature and State Government, we may make 
sure that all real improvement is from within. History tells us 
that, in one shape or other, men are too often bent upon antici- 
pating, by legislative short-cuts, the slow march of moral improve- 
ment, and that the failure which ensues is attended with great and 
complex evils. The Maine Liquor Law, the greatest attempt at 
restriction ever made by a free people, whatever may be its ultimate 
destiny, is enforced with much bitterness, evaded with eagerness, 
and is already treated as only a stepping-stone to a more rigorous 
measure. In England, a prohibitory measure on a small scale, 
happening to fall in with a peculiar religious feeling, has had 
some success; but the Legislature having made an attempt to 
proceed further in the path of restriction, has been obliged to 
recede at a time and in a manner which, unfortunately, made it 
appear to act under the coercion of a mob. Who can look at 
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all these things, and weigh them dispassionately, and refuse to ac- 
knowledge that legislation is not the remedy for drunkenness ? 

It may enable us to hold this conclusion more firmly if we 
observe how many influences, on which we can more confidently 
rely, there are, and for some time have been, at work, to diminish 
drunkenness. That the higher classes have within the last half 
century attained a point of sobriety that may be almost termed 
unexceptionable, is too notorious to need proof. And if we look 
at the whole of society, we find that the improvement is steadily 
working downwards. We must expect improvements to work 
downwards and to work slowly. It seems often as if the period 
of a whole generation was devoted to some trifling advance ; some- 
times improvements are more rapid and more conspicuous; but 
still as compared with the life of an individual the time in which 
we can hope for any great change must always be long. If we 
only ask ourselves what are the causes of English drunkenness 
independently of our varying climate, and the fascinating pleasure 
of stimulants, we may see how impossible it is that drunkenness 
should die out in a year or two, or be blotted out by any legal 
legerdemain. The foul dwellings of the’ poor, the want of evening 
occupation, the neglect of education, the feebleness hitherto dis- 
played by the Church of England in face of all great difficulties, 
variations in the price of food, the unsociable manners of English 
ladies, which prevent the higher classes joining in the amusements 
of the poorer, the want of places of innocent recreation, these and 
& great number of other causes promote drunkenness, and they are 
of a kind that cannot be easily removed. Every day does some- 
thing to remove them, but they are removed as sand is removed 
by an encroaching sea; if we watch day by day, we can trace no 
difference : if we survey the spot once in twenty years we see the 
shape of the coast has altered. 

Every one can do something to diminish drunkenness, because 
every one can do something to make the poor happier and better. 
If any one desires to work in the most direct way, he cannot do 
better than attempt to improve the physical condition of the poor, 
and especially to give them wholesome and decent homes. 
“There is something,” says Mr. Chadwick, “in the air of the 
bad parts of London which seems to create the appetite for gin.” 
While men are permitted to breathe this air all their lives, how 
can we expect the love of strong drink to perish? Any one, 
again, who helps education, attacks intoxication in its’ very 
stronghold, for, if ignorance is the sure companion of any vice, it 
is that of drunkenness. Libraries, museums, lectures, good news- 
papers, cheap periodicals have already done much to elevate the 
Working-class, and will do much more.* Then, if we teach a 


* Mr. Bowthorpe, a coach-painter, said in his Evidence before the Public- 
houses Committee, 1854, “ Many of my fellow-workmen take in periodicals and 
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man to save money, to feel the pleasure of being the owner of a few 
pounds in the savings-bank, we teach him control, we teach him 
to abhor the prodigal extravagance which ruins drunkards. And 
there are bad practices on the part of their employers, which, 
without calling in the desperate remedy of legislation, we may 
seek by persuasion and reasoning to do away with. Wages ought 
not to be paid in public-houses: no one has a right to commit 
such an injury to his servant as to give him a large sum of money 
in the face of what is known to be a temptation to him. And 
shops should be closed early enough to leave unexhausted some of 
the energies of those who serve in them, otherwise, recourse will 
infallibly be had to stimulants to quicken the languid circulation, 
and sustain the drooping frame. In short, the indirect ways in 
which we may attack drunkenness are endless, and nothing can be 
more certain than that the exertions already made by prudent and 
benevolent men have had a most salutary effect. The drunken- 
ness of England is not what it was a quarter of a century ago. It 
is not so great in amount ; it is not followed by scenes of such open 
violence and disorder: it is not watched with so much indif- 
ference by poor men and poor women. 

Again, if the working-man is to be withdrawn from the tempta- 
tions of the public-house, he must have other sources of amuse- 
ment supplied him. And the best of all amusements is to be 
found in gatherings in the open air, excursions to parks, woods, 
fields, where the soothing and sustaining influences of the green 
earth and blue sky may sink into his soul, and the companionship 
of those who are dear to him may knit the bonds of family affec- 
tion. In the two Reports to which we have referred, witness 
after witness testifies to these three points: that where means of 
innocent recreation in the open air are provided, the working- 
classes flock there by thousands: that while there, they behave 
with the greatest order and propriety: and that wherever oppor- 
tunities of enjoying such recreation are given on a scale and with 
a frequency to enable us to judge of their general effects, the 
tastes, habits, and manners of the locality are visibly improved.* 
But as men, especially under an English sky, cannot be always 
looking at scenery and breathing country air, they must have some 
amusements suited to a town life and winter evenings. And how 
this is to be managed the growing love of music may serve to 
indicate. Books and periodicals and libraries are excellent 
things, but they do not bring men and women and families to- 
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are members of institutions. I am myself a member of a working-man’s insti- 
tute ; I have library books, and I attribute the decrease of drunkenness in 4 
great measure to these things.” (Answer 873.) 

* We can refer our readers especially to Sir Joseph Paxton’s most valuable 
and interesting Evidence before the Committee on Public-houses. 
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gether. The first great requisite of all amusements that are to do 
good, is that they should be of a nature to make it natural for a 
man to share them with women of respectability. A species 
of recreation may, indeed, be almost pronounced good or not, 
according as it can be enjoyed by women without injury to their 
reputation or morals. Music supplies exactly what is wanted. 
Mr. Hullah, who is one of the greatest benefactors of his country 
we have now to boast of, has shown how deeply and widely the 
love of music is seated in the heart of the English populace. 
We may hope that the time will soon come when large rooms 
made cheerful by the sound of really good music, and filled 
with happy family groups of different ranks, may be as common 
in English towns as on the Continent. 

But it is beside our purpose to speak of these things in detail. 
We have only alluded to them, because Temperance statistics 
often make it appear as if the cloud of drunkenness hung over 
us without a streak of light, and as if all remedies but restrictive 
laws were really powerless. This is so very far from the truth, 
that we could not forbear to advert to some of the agencies at 
work to diminish drunkenness, and some of the means available 
to hasten on a result which, in spite of every exertion, must ne- 
cessarily be slow. But our present object is not to inquire how 
we are to proceed in the true path, but to enter a protest against 
an attempt to hurry us into a wrong one. And let no one say, 
as it has been said, in quarters where the statement has greatly 
surprised us, that at any rate prohibitory laws should have a trial, 
for if they succeed, they will do good, and if they fail, we shall but 
be as before. There is no such thing as being as we were before; 
nations are not dead bodies, to have experiments tried on them 
with impunity. Supposing a restrictive law failed in the sense 
failure is spoken of by the advocates of the law, what does its 
failure really mean? It means that a law is imposed which 
does not bind the consciences of men, and is secretly evaded ; 
or that it excites open indignation, and is repealed, very pos- 
sibly, under the coercion of a mob. Such failures destroy men’s 
reverence for law, they destroy that which alone makes it possible 
that free men should be governed. And if the law succeeded, 
if its provisions were conceived with such astute foresight, that 
no lawyer could find a flaw in them, and if an inquisitorial police, 
and amateur “vigilance committees,” watched the conduct of 
each individual and the interior of each family, so zealously and 
80 effectually, that no man or woman could taste a drop of gin 
or a glass of beer, from January to December, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the remedy would be worse than the dis- 
ease, and that we should have dearly purchased an external 
sobriety at the price of the sanctity of family life and the moral 
worth of man. 
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1. The Fourth Estate. By Frepertck Knicut Hunt. London. 
1850. 
2. The Times. 1788—1855. 


“ TT is soothing to contemplate the head of the Ganges,” says 
Elia, in his pleasant gossiping Essay on Newspapers, “ to 
trace the first little bubblings of a mighty river,— 


‘ With holy reverence to approach the rocks 
Whence glide the streams renowned in ancient song.’ ” 


But Charles Lamb's remarks did not go quite so far back into 
the history of newspapers as any reader not familiar with the 
quaint style of Elia might have anticipated from so grand an 
opening. All he proposed to do was merely to call up sundry 
reminiscences of his own early labours as a contributor of “ witty 
paragraphs” to the Post, the Albion, and other morning papers, 
at the end of last century. Instead of poring over that portion 
of Dr. Burney’s curious old file of dumpy quartos, ranging from 
1632 to 1703, in which “ the first little bubblings of a mighty 
river” may be traced, he confined himself to what he could re- 
member of the newspaper press as it existed in that golden age, 
when Coleridge and he spent such pleasant evenings in the little © 
smoky parlour at the Cat and Salutation Tavern, Newgate-street, 
and when James Macintosh, a briefless barrister, was writing 
high-flown philosophical leaders for the Oracle. 

Up to 1839 (when Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, exposed 
the forgery) the world was led to believe that the first English 
newspaper appeared in 1588. “We are indebted to the wisdom 
of Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh for the first newspaper,” 
says Mr. Disraeli, in his “Curiosities of Literature.” ‘The 
epoch of the British Armada is also the epoch of a genuine 
newspaper. In the British Museum are several newspapers 
which were printed when the Spanish fleet was in the English 
Channel, during the year 1588. It was a wise policy to prevent, 
during a moment of general anxiety, the danger of false reports, 
by publishing real information.” Unfortunately for all these fine 
speculations, it has been ascertained that The English Mercurie, 
which Mr. George Chalmers first discovered on the shelves of 
the British Museum, and which was said to have been “im- 
printed at London by her highness’s printer, 1588,” was a for- 
gery, for which the second Earl of Hardwicke appears to be 
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answerable. Those who wish to know more about the matter, 
will find ample details in “ A Letter to Antonio Panizzi, Esq., 
on the reputed earliest printed newspaper, The English Mercurie, 
1588. By Thomas Watts, of the British Museum.” 

This forgery being disposed of, one naturally inquires whether 
more recent inquiries have set the question at rest as to when the 
first printed newspaper made its appearance in this country. 
Mr. Knight Hunt, in his “‘ Fourth Estate,” speaks confidently as 
to the precise year in which this remarkable event took place. 
“There is now no reason to doubt,” he says, “that the puny 
ancestor of the myriads of broad sheets of our time was published 
in the metropolis in 1622; and that the most prominent of the 
ingenious speculators who offered the novelty to the world, was 
one Nathaniel Butter.” As the printing press had then been at 
work in England for a century and a half, Caxton having 
established himself in Westminster Abbey in 1471, and as 
manuscript news-letters had been current for many years previous 
to 1622, one cannot help wondering that the inventive wits of 
that age should have been so slow in finding out this excellent 
mode of turning Faust’s invention to profitable account. Butter’s 
journal was called—TuHr WEEKLY NEWES, a name which still 
survives, although the original possessor of that title has long 
since gone the way of all newspapers. The first number in the 
British Museum collection bears date the 23rd of May, 1622, 
and contains “news from Italy, Germanie,” &c. The last 
number made its appearance on the 9th of January, 1640; a 
memorable year, in which the Short Parliament, dismissed by 
King Charles “in a huff,” after a session of three weeks, was 
succeeded by the Long Parliament, which unlucky Charles could 
not manage quite so easily. That the only newspaper in England, 
after having contrived to live for eighteen years, should not haye 
been able “to extend its circulation and improve its position,” 
as the organ of some party or other during that stirring age, does 
not say much for the quidnunes of 1640. 

It was nearly a century after The Weekly Newes made its first 
appearance, before a daily newspaper was attempted. When 
weekly papers had become firmly established, some of the more 
enterprising printers began to publish their sheets twice, and 
ultimately three times a week. Thus at the beginning of last 
century we find several papers informing the public that they are 
“published every Tuesday, ‘Fhursday, and Saturday morning.” 
One of the most respectable looking was entitled, The New State 
of Europe, or a True Account of Public Transactions and 
Learning. It consisted of two pages of thin, coarse paper, very 
inferior to the worst American newspaper of the present day, 
and contained altogether about as much matter as there is in a 
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single column of the Times of 1855. The custom at that 
period was to publish the newspaper on a folio or quarto sheet, 
two pages of which were left blank to be used for correspondence. 
This is expressly stated in a standing advertisement in The New 
State of Europe, in which the names of certain booksellers are 
given “where any person may have this paper with a blank half 
sheet to write their own private affairs.” The Tatler, which was 
first published in 1709-10, in the newspaper form, and which 
frequently contained items of foreign intelligence, makes a similar 
announcement to its readers. 

The late Mr. Knight Hunt, in his contributions towards 
a history of newspapers, called “The Fourth Estate,” commits 
the very strange blunder of post-dating the origin of the daily 
newspaper no less than seven years. After referring to various 
transactions during the early part of the reign of Queen Anne, in 
which Parliament and the Press were at war with each other, he 
remarks that—“ The many circumstances which had stimulated 
the productions of journals, had not up to this period induced 
the appearance of a daily paper. That was a step in advance, 
reserved for the reign when the victories of Marlborough and 
Rooke, the political contests of Godolphin and Bolingbroke, and 
the writings of Addison, Pope, Prior, Congreve, Steele, and Swift, 
created a mental activity in the nation which could not wait from 
week to week for its news. Hence, the appearance of a morning 
paper in 1709, under the title of the Daily Courant.” What a 
pity that the writer of these finely-turned sentences did not take 
the trouble of looking over the file of old newspapers in the 
British Museum, before he let them go forth to the world! Had 
he done so, he would have found that the first number of the 
Daily Courant was published on the 11th of March, 1702, just 
three days after the accession of Queen Anne; and that, previous 
to its appearance the nation had no need to “wait from week to 
week for its news;” as there were several tri-weekly newspapers 
then in existence similar to the one we have already mentioned. 

Mr. Cobden’s beau ideal of a newspaper is, a collection of news 
from all parts of the world, without any impertinent remarks in 
the shape of editorial note or comment. The “author” of the 
Daily cua, as he styles himself in the prospectus of that 
journal, appears to have anticipated the member for the West 
Riding in his limited notion of what a newspaper ought to be. 
In that announcement, which occupies nearly one fourth part of 
the first number, he says :— 

* Tt will be found from the Foreign Prints, which from time to 
time, as occasion offers, will be mentioned in this paper, that the 
author has taken care to be duly furnished with all that comes from 
abroad in any language. And for an assurance that he will not under 
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any pretence of having private intelligence, impose any additions of 
feigned circumstances to an action, but give his extracts fairly and 
impartially ; at the beginning of each article he will quote the Foreign 
Paper from whence it is taken, that the public, seeing from what 
country a piece of news comes, with the allowance of that Government, 
may be better able to judge of the credibility and fairness of the 
relation. Nor will he take upon himself to give any comments or 
conjectures of his own, but will relate only matter of fact ; supposing 
other people to have sense enough to make reflections for themselves.” 


This is Mr. Cobden’s precise definition of a newspaper. He 
looks upon leading articles as only calculated to mislead. As a 
general rule, editors are either ignorant or unprincipled, in his 
estimation, and therefore he would abolish that department alto- 
gether. A plain recital of facts, as well authenticated as possible, 
is all that he would like to see given by any broadsheet. Not 
a word of comment or explanation ought to be offered by a 
mere editor. All such “ impertinences,” as the Courant styles 
them, Mr. Cobden would reserve for members of Parliament, 
whose peculiar province has been most daringly encroached upon 
of late years by the Fourth Estate. 

As regards the form and size of the new journal, the “ author” 
condescends to give the following information, with a growling 
remark at the impertinence of the Postboys, Postmen, Mercuries, 
and Intelligencers of that day :—‘ This Courant (as the title 
shows) will be published Daily, being designed to give all the 
Material News as soon as every Post arrives, and is confined to 
half the compass to save the Publick at least half the Imperti- 
nences of ordinary Newspapers.” 

In addition to the Prospectus we have quoted, the first number 
of the Daily Courant contains only nine paragraphs, five of which 
were translated from the Harlem Courant, three from the Paris 
Gazette, and one from the Amsterdam Courant. They all relate 
to the war of the Spanish Succession then waging, or to the at- 
tempts making by diplomatists to settle the affairs of the Conti- 
nent at some kind of Vienna or Utrecht Conference. After ad- 
hering for several weeks to the strict rule of giving only one page 
of news, and those entirely foreign, the Cowrant begins to show 
certain symptoms of improvement. The number for April 22, 
contains two pages of news and advertisements, including the 
following scrap of domestic intelligence, which, however, is only 
a hearsay :—‘ London, April 22. We hear the Marquess of 
Normanby is made Lord Privy Seal.” The alteration in the 
getting-up of the Cowrant was owing to a change of proprietor- 
ship. The paper had now come into the hands of “ Sam Buckley, 
at the Dolphin, Little Britain,” and he being a shrewd, practical 
man of business, the rigid Cobden method of conducting a daily 
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newspaper was given up, having doubtless been found to work 
rather unpromisingly as a commercial speculation. 

Growing bolder by degrees, the new “author” ventures to 
throw the Harlem Courant overboard in some numbers. Thus 
we find him, a few months later, instead of filling his two pages 
with meagre humdrum quotations from French and Dutch jour- 
nals, dashing into foreign affairs in the following sensible 
style ;— 

“The descent of the Duke of Ormond in the Bay of Cadiz being the 
most considerable enterprize that the English have undertaken abroad 
for the last hundred years, we cannot doubt but that the publick will 
be better pleased with a description of that island and city, which may 
be of some use for the clearer understanding of the advice that is come 
already and that is further expected from thence; than with any that 
we could draw out of the last Foreign Prints and Newsletters, even 
tho’ we had not given already what is most material in them.” 


This is followed by a very interesting description of the plaec, 
and a plan of the city and fortifications of Cadiz, something after 
the manner in which such plans are given in the Illustrated 
London News and other picture newspapers of the present day. 

Mr. Samuel Buckley, who continued to publish and conduct 
the Daily Courant for many years, was a notable man among 
London publishers, as we find from various references to him in 
the fugitive literature of that age. In 1714, a writer in the 
Monitor, in giving a sketch of certain newspapers flourishing at 
that period, and of the “ authors of the various prints,” speaks of 
“Mr. Samuel Buckley, the learned printer,” in the same list 
with “Mr. Leland, a Socinian heretick, Mr. Collins, a Free- 
thinker, and Mr. Steele, a gentleman born.” Mr. John Dunton 
also, to whom we are indebted for so much information relating 
to “ The Trade,” in the early part of last century, gives the fol- 
lowing character of the man who established the first daily 
newspaper :— 


“ He was originally a bookseller, but follows printing. He is an 
excellent linguist, understands the Latin, French, Dutch, and Italian 
tongues, and is master of a great deal of wit. He prints ‘The Daily 
Courant ’ and ‘ Monthly Register’ (which, I hear, he translates out of 
the foreign papers himself), * ° ° bd 

“ By a liberal education, he has been softened to civility, for that 
rugged honesty some rude men profess is an indigested chaos, which 
may contain the seeds of goodness, but it wants form and matter; yet 

‘ Buckley is no flatterer neither ; but when he finds his friend any way 
imperfect, he freely but gently informs him; nor yet shall some few 
* errors cancel the bond of friendship, because he remembers no endea- 
wours can raise man above his frailty. He is a thoughtful man, but 
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not in the least exceptious; for jealousy proceeds from weakness or 
guilt, and Buckley’s virtues quit him from all suspicions. In a word, 
he is a generous friend, yet he is as slow to enter into that title as he 
is to forsake it ; a monstrous vice must disoblige because an extraor- 
dinary virtue did first unite. Buckley is a great master in the art of 
obliging ; yet he is neither effeminate nor a common courtier. The 
first is so passionate a doater upon himself, he cannot spare love 
enough to be justly named friendship; the latter hath his love so 
diffused among the beauties, that he has none left for his own sex. 
He is engrossed in-a world of business, as is seen by his writing and 
printing a ‘Daily Courant’ and ‘Monthly Register ;’ yet he is not 
accustomed to any sordid way of gain. He is a sober, honest man, 
and just to a nicety. He never exacts of either author or bookseller ; 
and if his servants mistake but a word in an advertisement—lI speak 
what I found by him—he will print it again for nothing. As Buckley 
is a person of general learning, of strict justice, of obliging carriage, of 
great diligence, and of generous friendship ; so he is also a critic in all 
these, as is seen by his frequent and ingenious answers to Mr.‘ Review :’ 
yet, when he looks on other men’s errors, he values not himself vir- 
tuous by comparison ; but examines and confesses his own defects, and 
finds matter enough at home for reprehension. And, indeed, every 
good man sees enough in his own breast to damp his censuring others. 
Or if any Athenian might sit as a judge upon other men’s writings, 
it is Mr. Buckley ; for he has many perfections that no other news- 
monger can pretend to. In a word, his Daily Courant is an abridge- 
ment of all news, as his life is of all virtues; and, as he orders the 
matter, is a sort of universal intelligence. Then, Sam, be thinking 
of the great horse; for if the Cowrant flies as it has begun, it will 
soon overtake the Postman in fame and riches; and less could not 
be expected, for Buckley, besides his admirable genius and critical 
learning, is a person of extraordinary judgment, which always governs 
the heats of his imagination, and makes even his silence considerable, 
so that to war with Mr. Courant would be a daily improvement in all 
literature ; but he writes and prints too much to be at leisure for 
Paper Duels, Then, Sam, good bye to ye; for (as De Foe is your 
enemy) your fame is so ticklish a point I shall leave it, and desire the 
world would take a fairer draught of Mr. Buckley’s character from the 
living original, to be seen every day at the Dolphin, in Little Britain.” 


Making due allowance for Mr. John Dunton’s florid style of 
eulogy, there can be little doubt that Mr. Samuel Buckley has a 
right to be classed amongst the most notable “ gentlemen of the 
Press.” He appears to have possessed that rare union of good 
qualities which is indispensable to the founder or conductor of a 
successful journal. In almost every instance, where a newspaper 
has won for itself a high position or a wide influence, it will be 
found that its success has been mainly owing to the strong indi- 


viduality and sagacity of its founder, its proprietor, or of some 
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one who has occupied the editorial chair for many years. We 
have numerous illustrations of this in the history of the London 
and provincial press. The Morning Chronicle, for example, 
under Mr. Perry and Mr. John Black, though not equal to many 
of its rivals in point of circulation, won for itself a far greater 
influence among the Liberals of Europe during the first quarter 
of the present century, than any newspaper had possessed up to 
that period. More recently, the Spectator, which has been con- 
ducted by its present editor for more than a quarter of a century, 
has shown how great a power is sometimes wielded by a single 
pen. Among provincial journals, the Leeds Mercury, under the 
late Mr. Edward Baines, M.P.; the Scotsman, under Mr. J. R. 
Macculloch, its first editor, and Mr. Maclaren, who succeeded 
him; and the Manchester Guardian, founded by the late Mr. 
John Edward Taylor, are chiefly indebted to those men for the 
very great influence they exercise throughout Scotland, and the 
manufacturing districts of England. 

In his anxiety to give the most important political intelligence 
of the day, Mr. Buckley did not always consult the temper of 
the Court or the wishes of the Government. Thus we find, in 
the journals of the House of Commons, complaint a made that 
the editor of the Daily Courant (April 7, 1712), had ventured 
to print the Memorial of the States-General—a most flagrant 
offence at that crisis, when the public mind had become rather 
inflammatory, in consequence of the daily discussions regarding 
the negotiations which ended in the Treaty of Utrecht. After 
some discussion, the publication was declared to be a scandalous 
reflection upon the resolutions of the House; and “‘ Mr. Hunger- 
ford having reported that Samuel Buckley, the writer and printer 
of the Daily Courant, had owned the having translated and 
printed the said Memorial,” the Sergant-at-arms was directed to 
take the delinquent into custody. We do not find that any punish- 
ment was inflicted on “ the learned printer” for his indiscretion. 
The House adopted some strong resolutions against the licen; 
tiousness of the Press, and there was a good deal of talk about 
the necessity of some “remedy equal to the mischief:” but, as 
Swift remarks, with reference to the affair, in his “ History of the 
Four Last Years of Queen Anne,’—‘ there has always hitherto 
appeared an unwillingness to cramp overmuch the liberty of the 
Press, whether from the inconveniences apprehended from doing too 
much or too little, or whether the benefit proposed by each party 
to themselves, from the service of the writers towards the reco- 
vering or the preserving of power, be thought to outweigh the 
disadvantages.” 

A more insidious blow was aimed at the liberty of the Press 
in that session, by the imposition of a stamp duty of a halfpenny 
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on every printed half sheet or less, and a duty of one shilling on 
every advertisement. 

The Spectator, which, like The Tatler and Guardian, was ori- 
ginally published in the form of a daily newspaper, did not view 
the tax in that odious light. In the number for Thursday, July 
31, 1712, the last day of the unstamped press, Addison refers to 
the new impost in the following facetious passage :— 


“This is the day on which many eminent Authors will probably 
publish their last Words. I am afraid that few of our Weekly Historians, 
who are Men that above all others delight in War, will be able to subsist 
under the weight of a Stamp and an approaching Peace. A sheet of 
Blank Paper that must have this new Imprimatur clapt upon it, before 
it is qualified to communicate anything to the Public, will make its way 
in the world but very heavily. In short, the necessity of carrying a 
Stamp, and the Improbability of notifying a bloody Battle, will, I am 
afraid, both concur to the sinking of those thin Folios, which have, 
every other Day, retailed to us the History of Europe for several 
Years last past. A facetious friend of mine, who loves a Pun, calls 
the present Mortality among the Authors—The Fall of the Leaf. 

“T remember upon Mr. Baxter’s Death, there was published a sheet 
of very good sayings, inscribed, The last Words of Mr. Baxter. The 
title sold so great a number of these Papers, that about a week after 
there came out a second sheet, inscribed, More last Words of Mr. 
Baxter. Inthe same manner I have Reason to think, that several 
ingenious Writers, who have taken their leave of the Public in farewell 
Papers, will not give over so, but intend to appear again, though per- 
haps under another Form, and with a different Title. Be that as it 
will, it is my Busmess, in this Place, to give an Account of my own 
Intentions, and to acquaint my Reader with the Motives by which I 
act, in this great Crisis of the Republic of Letters.” 


His first intention, he says, was to give up writing hebdomadal 
papers, “as an author cashiered by the Act of Parliament, which 
is to operate within these Four and Twenty Hours.” His book- 
seller had informed him that it would be necessary to raise the 
price of The Spectator to 2d., the tax on a whole sheet being 1d. ; 
and this advance in price he was afraid would greatly lessen the 
number of subscribers. On second thoughts, however, he made 
up his mind to go on in spite of the hundred per cent. of 
duty on the produce of his brain; and the principal reason which 
moved him to that conclusion was his belief that the tax was 
given for the support of Government. He had enemies who 
would pervert whatever he did, and “they might ascribe the 
laying down of his paper to a spirit of malcontentedness.” After 
stating that he would glory in contributing his utmost “to the 
Weal Public,” he says—* If my country receives five or six pounds 
a-day by my labours, I shall be very well pleased to find myself 
so useful a Member. It is a received maxim, that no honest Man 
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should enrich himself by Methods that are prejudicial to the 
Community in which he lives ; and by the same rule, I think we 
may pronounce the Person to deserve well of his Countrymen, 
whose Labours bring more into the public Coffers than into his 
own Pocket.” This calculation of “ five or six pounds a-day,” as 
likely to result from the penny stamp, shows that the average 
daily circulation of The Spectator, even after it had reached its 
445th number, and with Addison and Steele as its principal 
writers, was not more than 1200 to 1500. But The Spectator was 
addressed to the educated classes; and, therefore, was not likely 
to obtain so great a number of readers as newspapers did, which, as 
a writer of last century remarks, had by that time become “ part 
of the reading of all, and the whole of the reading of most 
persons.” 

Addison’s anticipation of a great mortality among authors, from 
the imposition of so oppressive an impost upon the Fourth Estate, 
was fully realized. Swift, writing to Stella, in the following year 
(1718), says: “Do you know that all Grub-street is ruined by 
the Stamp Act?” A large number of weekly journals were killed 
off at once, while those which survived were necessarily rendered 
more open to Court and Government influence. In 1724, we find 
by a list laid before Viscount Townsend, in which the politics of 
the papers were indicated, that ‘“ Buckley, Amen-corner, the 
worthy printer of the Gazette,” is mentioned as “ well-affected to 
King George.” Nothing is said of the Daily Cowrant, which 
ultimately fell into other hands, and declined greatly from its 
former thriving position. Instead of that goodly show of respect- 
able advertisements—the best criterion of a healthy newspaper— 
which filled its “ back-page” in the days of Mr. Buckley, those 
tests of public confidence and support gradually dwindled down 
to a beggarly list of three or four in each number. Reduced to 
so low a condition, it appears to have sold itself to the Ministry 
of that day; at least we infer so, from a passage in the Report of 
the Secret Committee for inquiring into the conduct of the Earl 
of Orford. It is there stated, that “no less than fifty thousand, 
seventy-seven pounds, eighteen shillings, were paid to authors 
and printers of newspapers, such as Free Britons, Daily Courants, 
Gazetteers, and other political papers, between Feb. 10, 1731, and 
Feb. 10, 1741.”* What sum was paid to the Daily Courant is 
not mentioned ; but we may conclude that it was not enough, 
seeing that the paper expired, or, as the usual phrase goes, “ was 
merged” in the Daily Gazetteer, in 1735. 





* From the oy 1707 to 1717, the expenditure of secret service money 


amounted to £277,444. In ten years of Walpole’s Ministry it swelled to 


21,447,736. 
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With the exception of the Daily News, the whole of the 
morning newspapers now existing date from the latter half of 
last century. The Morning Chronicle was founded by William 
Woodfall, as a Whig organ, in 1769. The printer, reporter, 
and editor of this new journal, which was destined to fill so im- 
portant a place in the annals of journalism, was endowed with a re- 
markable memory, by the exercise of which he was enabled to give 
his paper a distinguished character for the accuracy and fulness 
of its parliamentary intelligence. He is frequently confounded 
with his brother, Henry Sampson Woodfall, who was no less distin- 
guished as the printer of The Public Advertiser, in which the 
Letters of Junius first appeared. Woodfall’s successor as editor 
of the Morning Chronicle was James Perry, under whom the 
paper rose to a position such as no journal had  etige es. 
attained in this or any other country. The Morning Post dates 
from 1772; but beyond the fact of its having numbered Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, and several other eminent men, in the list of its 
contributors, the history of the paper, though extending over 
upwards of three quarters of a century, presents nothing promi- 
nent. The annals of the Morning Herald are equally uninte- 
resting. It was started in 1780, by the Rev. Mr. Bates, who 
seems to have been a member of the church militant, as he was 
always quarrelling with somebody. In spite of his cloth, he 
fought no less than three duels; but it does not seem that he 
lost sight of the main chance through all his squabbles, as he is 
said to have ultimately sold the Herald for a considerable sum. 

The Times, which was founded by John Walter, of Printing- 
house-square, grandfather of the present proprietor, was later in 
making its appearance than any of the three newspapers we have 
already, named. The first number was published on the lst of 
January, 1788, little more than a year before the commencement 
of the French Revolution, and was a continuation of the Daily 
Universal Register, which had been established by Mr. Walter a 
few years previously. Unfortunately, the file of newspapers in 
the British Museum for that period is very imperfect. In the 
volumes for 1789, for instance, there is only one number of T'he 
Times—the one published on May 7. It consists of four pages, 
the first and last of which are filled with advertisements of a very 
business-like character, leaving the two inside pages for news, 
correspondence, market intelligence, &c. The first is devoted to 
a brief summary of the parliamentary business of the previous 
evening. Then follows a leading article, of some twelve or four- 
teen lines, announcing that “the new arrangements in the 
Cabinet, which have been for some time under consideration, are 
for the present suspended.” The domestic and foreign news 18 
then given, the following paragraphs of which will show how that 
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department was conducted when Coleridge, Southey, and Words- 
worth were lads at school :— 


“ Yesterday [May 6, the very day after the opening of the States- 
General] his Majesty took an airing on horseback round Windsor 
Little Park.” 

“The Princess Royal’s Paintings are spoken of as possessing high 
merit.—She has copied many of Gainsborough’s drawings with fine 
effect.—In Music, Princess Elizabeth takes the lead.” 

“Tt is confidently said that the Turks have refused all overtures for 
an accommodation.” 

“A Russian fleet is fitting out at Sebastopole, consisting of 7 ships 
of the line, and 22 frigates, from 44 to 28 guns, besides a number of 
smaller vessels.”’ 

“Several readers of this paper wish to know on what authority the 
porter at Kensington Gardens refuses the admission of company to 
walk there, in the day-time, on Sunday. 

“A refusal was made at the S. E. gate, on Sunday, to a Lady and 
Gentleman, and although several persons were walking in the gardens 
at the time. If the servant behaves without proper authority, it is to 
be hoped he will be reprimanded.” 

“ An Important APPEAL TO THE PuBLIC.—A very important ques- 
tion, proposed by a Society of Merchants, is to be debated at Coach- 
makers’ Hall, Foster Lane, Tuts Evenrya, for the purpose of collecting 
the opinion of the public on the Abolition of the Slave Trade. The 
question is couched in the following terms—viz., ‘ Would not the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade be yielding to the principles of mistaken 
humanity, and highly injurious to the interests of the country ?” 
Without intending to detract from the merit of similar institutions, 
we must allow Coachmakers’ Hall to be the most popular assembly in. 
this country. From the importance of this subject to the character, 
honour, and commercial interest of the nation at large, several divines, 
and other distinguished characters who have written for and against 
oo Slave Trade, are expected to be present, and take a part in the 

ebate.”” 


There is something very amusing in this strong recommenda- 
tion of a mere debating club as “the most popular assembly in 
this country.” Supposing The Times to be correct, the place must 
have improved considerably in character from the time of Dr. 
Johnson, who is represented by Boswell as speaking rather dis- 
paragingly of the meetings held at Coachmakers’ Hall. 

For the first twelve or fourteen years of its existence, The 
Times does not appear to have attracted any great share of at- 
tention. John Walter the First was a sagacious, hard-headed, 
pains-taking man; well calculated to lay the foundations—broad, 
firm, and sure—of a journal which was destined to exercise so power- 
ful an influence not only in the affairs of this country, but in those 
of the whole civilized world. In his animadversions on the conduct 
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of “the highest personages in the land,” he more than once 
brought himself under the lash of the severe libel law of that 
day, and suffered imprisonment accordingly. It was not, how- 
ever, till his son, the late member for Berkshire, beeame sole 
manager, that the youngest of the morning papers began to 
assume that fearless and independent tone which it has ever since 
maintained. Previous to his accession to office, The Times had 
been accused of making itself the organ of Government, although 
we cannot find any more substantial evidence of its having been 
so, than the bare fact of its lending all the aid it could to the 
measures of the Ministry of that period. It must be confessed, 
however, that the daily Press, during the war, laid itself very 
much open to the charge of venality. Bad as the newspaper 
world may still seem to those who measure it by an ideal standard 
of perfection, instead of making the same allowance for its errors 
and failings as we do for those of humanity in general, it cannot 
be denied that we have made a very considerable advance since the 
time when Leigh Hunt described the Daily Newspaper Press in 
the following terms :—“‘ When a person wishes to establish a daily 
paper, he looks about for a set of patrons; and as the State for 
years past has been divided into Pittite and Foxite, it has 
hitherto been the custom to apply to one or other of these parties 
for their custom and recommendation: the choice was deter- 
mined in some small measure by inclination, but principally by 
connexion and chance, and from that moment the fidelity of the 
proprietor to his employers was to be altered by no change, either 
of measures or ministers, or public opinion; in short, by no 
change but one—that of private interest. As the fidelity, there- 
fore, was too wilfully blind to the errors of its party to get a 
character for disinterestedness, so the alteration was too sudden 
and violent to do away the character for selfishness; and in 
every change, whether of interest or proprietor, the alteration 
regarded nothing but the object of praise or blame; there was 
no change in obstinacy, in scurrility, and in want of principle ; 
the dog had altered his cry or his master, but he would still go 
any length, and fetch and carry any rubbish, for the sake of a 
picking; he was still a servile and selfish beast. Such have 
been the origin and the system of the leading papers for the last 
forty years; and such is their general conduct at present. When 
people fancy they are reading the real opinions, and gaining by 
the experience of the periodical writers, they little imagine that 
the writers have nothing to do with the matter; that it is the 
profits only, and not the opinions, which belong to the proprietor 
and his hirelings; and that the men who are the constant praise 
of the writer, are, in point of fact, the writers of the praise. 
When these gentlemen are in place, their paper abuses everybody 
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out of place, aggrandizes our successes by sea and land, makes light 
of our disasters, and enjoys in return the publication of the Govern- 
ment advertisements, and the first-fruits of what is called official in- 
telligence—that is, the first chit-chat about plans which are pro- 
bably never put in execution, the power of uttering falsehoods 
‘upon authority,’ and the means of delaying the publication of ‘un- 
pleasant’ foreign intelligence: when the patrons are out of place, 
the paper abuses everybody in place, aggrandizes our disasters 
by sea and land, makes light of our successes, and acts alto- 

ether the part of a political Methodist, sending everybody who 

iffers with it to the devil, and denying that there is any salva- 
tion for the world, except in the adoption of its opinions.” 

This was written in 1809, and may be taken as a fair sample 
of the prevailing opinion about the Daily Press among the Radi- 
cals of that day. It is so far consolatory, however, to find that 
this sweeping condemnation of the daily newspapers was not 
altogether without exception. In a subsequent part of the same 
paper, where Mr. Hunt speaks of the wretched style of “ the 
Leading Article,” which, he says, “is dismissed with as much 
carelessness, or with as much ignorance of style, as if it were to 
be read nowhere but in the alehouse or the court,” he contrasts 
that class of journals with “the most independent papers, The 
Times and Statesman.” They “are written with the best spirit, 
and the public will be pleased to hear, that in proportion to their 
independence they have risen and hurt their rivals.” 

Leigh Hunt's character of the Daily Press was adopted by 
Mr. Windham, in the following year, as a faithful description 
of the real state of things, but without making an exception in 
favour of The Times, or any other journal. In the discussion on 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion for the suspension of the Standing Order of 
the House for the exclusion of strangers, Mr. Windham, after 
referring to a statement in a certain newspaper which affirmed 
that some of its contemporaries were in the pay of Government, 
drew the most sweeping inference from that admission—“ What 
did this prove—not the value or actual importance of papers— 
but it clearly showed that, if Government could have them in 
their pay, then papers were liable to be bought and sold—and 
that the Press, which had been thought in this country the palla- 
dium of its liberty, was always to be purchased by the highest 
bidder. He did not know any of the conductors of the Press; 
but he understood them to be a set of men who would give into 
the corrupt misrepresentation of opposite sides; and he was 
therefore determined not to lend his hand to abrogate an order 
which was made to correct an abuse [the publication of the 
debates]. He now saw that it led to consequences of a most 
mischievous tendency—no less than to change the character of a 
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representative Government, which presumed confidence in the 
representative body, into that of a democracy, in which every- 
thing was done by the people: and led directly to that despotism 
which had so lately desolated other countries.” This wholesale 
condemnation of the Press, which reminds one of the tone 
assumed by the Peace-party at the present day, was provoked, not 
so much by any remarkable evidence of venality on the part of 
the newspapers as by its very gencral exposure of the gross 
misconduct of the Duke of York and other high functionaries, 
As in the case of the present war with Russia, public opinion 
was so strong for the time that it overpowered the ordinary party 
bias of Ministerial 4nd Opposition journals. They all united in 
exposing the delinquents, and for doing this good service, 
brought themselves under Mr. Windham’s indiscriminate censure. 

The sweeping manner in which the charge of venality was 
made—representing every daily newspaper in London as ready to 
sell itself to the highest bidder—called forth an indignant reply 
from John Walter the Second, then sole editor of The Times, 
in which he gives some interesting details relating to the attempts 
made by Government to purchase the support of that journal. After 
a modest and manful apology for coming forward in so unusual a 
manner with a personal explanation, he says—‘‘ The joint pro- 
prietor and exclusive manager of this paper, became so in the 
beginning of the year 1803, and from that date it is that he 
undertakes to justify the independent spirit with which it has 
been conducted. On his commencing the business, he gave his 
conscientious and disinterested support to the existing Administra- 
tion—that of Lord Sidmouth. The paper continued that support 
of the men in power, but without suffering them to repay its par- 
tiality by contributions calculated to produce any reduction 
whatsoever in the expense of managing the concern ; because, by 
such admission the editor was conscious he should have sacrificéd 
the right of condemning any act which he might esteem detri- 
mental to the public welfare. That Administration therefore had, 
as he before stated, his disinterested support, because he believed 
it then, as he believes it now, to have been a virtuous and up- 
right Administration, but not knowing how long it might con- 
tinue so, he did not choose to surrender his right of free-judgment 
by acceptance of obligations, though offered in the most unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

“This Ministry was dissolved in the spring of 1804, when the 
places of Lord Sidmouth, Lord St. Vincent, &c., were supplied 
by Mr. Pitt, Lord Melville, &c. It was not long before the 
Catamaran Expedition was undertaken by Lord Melville: and at 
& subsequent period, his lordship’s practices inthe Navy Depart- 
ment were brought to light by the T'enth Report of the Commis- 
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sioners of Naval Inquiry, The editor's father held at that time, 
and had held for eighteen years before, the situation of printer to 
the Customs, The editor knew the disposition of the man 
whose conduct he found himself obliged to condemn, yet he 
never refrained a moment on that account from speaking of the 
Catamaran Expedition as it merited, or from bestowing on the 
practices disclosed in the Tenth Report the terme of reprobation 
with which they were greeted by the general sense of the country, 
The result was as he had ap vehended, Without the allegation of 
a single complaint, his family was deprived of the business, which 
had been so a discharged by it, of printing for the Customs 
& business which was performed by contract, and which, he will 
venture to say, was executed with an economy and a precision 
that have not since been exceeded. The Government advertise- 
ments were at the same time withdrawn.” 

This affair was alike honourable to Mr. Walter and disgraceful 
to the Ministry of that day. An attempt was made to atone for 
the injustice at a subsequent period. When the Grenville Ad- 
ministration was formed, in 1806, after the death of Mr. Pitt, the 
proprietors of T'he Times were requested to give in a statement 
of the loss they had sustained by the withdrawal of the Custom 
House business. “ Various plans were proposed for the recovery 
of it; at last, in the following July (1806), a copy of a memorial 
to be presented to the Treasury was submitted to the editor for 
his signature; but believing, for certain reasons, that the bare 
reparation of an injury was likely to be considered as a favour 
entitling those who granted it to a certain degree of influence 
over the politics of the journal, the editor refused to sign or to 
have any concern in presenting the testimonial. But he did even 
more than this; for finding that a memorial was still likely to be 
presented, he wrote to those from whom the restoration of the 
employment was to spring, disavowing on his part (with whom 
the sole conducting of the paper remained) all share in an appli- 
cation which he conceived was meant to fetter the freedom of that 
paper. The printing business to the Customs has, as may per- 
haps be anticipated, never been restored.” 

Such conduct as this on the part of a mere journalist was not 
to be endured, and accordingly every effort was made by the 
Government officials to prevent J'he Times from obtaining early 
information relating to the progress of the war. To such an 
extent was this petty system of warfare carried, that, at one 
period, The Times’ packages from the Continent were always 
stopped by Government at the outports, while those for the Mi- 
nisterial journals were allowed to pass. The captains of foreign 
vessels were asked by a Government officer at Gravesend if they 
had papers for The Times ; if they had, all such were regularly 
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stopped, The Gravesend officer, when explanation was demanded, 
said he would willingly transmit the foreign papers to T'he T'imes 
with the same punctuality as he did those belonging to the other 
newspapers, but he was not allowed, After repeated applications 
on the subject at the Home Secretary's Office, My, Walter was 
informed that he might receive his papers as a favour from Go- 
vernment, ‘This, of course, implying the expectation of a cor: 
responding favour from the editors in the split and tone of his 
niblication, was firmly rejected ; and “he in consequence suffered 
bot i time (by the loss or delay of important packets) for this 
resolution to maintain, at all hazards, his independence,” 

Had The Times been a party organ, either Pittite or Foxite, 
these attempts of the Government to render it subservient to the 
Ministry of the day would have been trumpeted from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. But the great object which the late 
Mr. Walter seems to have kept stedfastly in view throughout the 
whole of his editorial career was to steer clear of all parties. By 
taking this independent course, T’he Times has frequently been 
exposed to much abuse and misrepresentation, but it is every day 
becoming more and more evident, that .to this cause, not less than 
to the great ability with which it has been conducted, has the 
“leading journal" been indebted for the high position which it 
now occupies, 

Towards the end of the war, and for many years after its close, 
it was the fashion among the Liberal party to abuse 7'he Times, 
ina very wholesale indiscriminate manner, as a mere huckstering 
journal, animated by no higher motive than a desire to make as 
much money as possible. ‘This was the view taken by Mr, 
Hazlitt, who gave the following character of it in 1823 :— 


“ The Times newspaper is, we suppose, entitled to the character it 
gives itself—of being the ‘ Leading Journal of Europe ;’ and is, per- 
haps, the greatest engine of temporary opinion in the world. Still it 
is not to our taste—either in matter or manner. It is elaborate, but 
heavy ; full, but not readable: it is stuffed up with official documents, 
with matter-of-fact details. It seems intended to be deposited in the 
office of the Keeper of the Records, and might be imagined to be com- 
posed as well as printed with a steam-engine. It is pompous, dog- 
matical, and full of pretensions; but neither light, various, nor agree- 
able. It sells more, and contains more, than any other paper; and 
when you have said this, you have said all. It presents a most formid- 
able front to the inexperienced reader. It makes a toil of pleasure. It 
is said to be calculated for persons in business, and yet it is the busi- 
ness of a whole morning to get through it. Bating voluminous details 
of what had better be omitted, the same things are better done in the 
Chronicle. To say nothing of poetry (which may be thought too 
frivolous and attenuated for the atmosphere of the city), the prose is 
inferior. No equally sterling articles can be referred to in it, either for 
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argument or wit. More, in short, is effected in the Morning Chronele, 
without the formality and without the effort. Zhe Times is not a 
classical paper. It is a commercial paper—a paper of business, and it 
is conducted on principles of trade and business. It floats with the 
tide: it sails with the stream. It has no other principle, as we take it. 
It is not ministerial; it is not patriotic: but it is civic. It is the 
lungs of the British metropolis; the mouthpiece, oracle, and echo of 
the Stock Exchange; the representative of the mercantile interest, 
One would think so much gravity of style might be accompanied with 
more steadiness and weight of opinion. But Zhe Times conforms to 
the changes of the time. It bears down upon a question, like a first- 
rate man-of-war, with streamers flying, and all hands on deck ; but if 
the first broadside does not answer, turns short upon it, like a triremed 
galley, firing off a few paltry squibs to cover its retreat. It takes up 
no falling cause ; fights no up-hill battle; advocates no great principle; 
holds out a helping hand to no oppressed or obscure individual. It is 
‘ever strong upon the stronger side.’ Its style is magniloquent ; its 
spirit is not magnanimous. It is valiant, swaggering, insolent, with a 
hundred thousand readers at its heels; but the instant the rascal rout 
turn round with the whiff and wind of some fell circumstance, The 
Times,—the renegade, inconstant Times,—turns with them! Let the 
mob shout, let the city roar, and the voice of The Times is heard above 
them all, with outrageous, deafening clamour ; but let the vulgar hub- 
bub cease, and no whisper, no echo of it is ever after heard in The Times. 
Like Billy Bottom in the play, it then ‘aggravates its voice so, as if it 
were a singing-dove, or it were any nightingale.’ Its coarse ribaldry 
is turned to a harmless jest ; its swelling rhodomontade sinks to a vapid 
commonplace; and the editor amuses himself, in the interval before 
another great explosion, by collecting and publishing, from time to time, 
affidavits of the numbers of his paper sold in the last stormy period of 
the Press. 

“ The Times rose into notice through its diligence and promptitude 
in furnishing Continental intelligence, at a time when foreign news was 
the most interesting commodity in the market; but, at present, it en- 
grosses every other department. It grew obscene and furious during 
the Revolutionary War; and the nicknames which Mr. Walter be- 
stowed on the French ruler were the counters with which he made his 
fortune. When the game of war and madness was over, and the pro- 

rietor wished to pocket his dear-bought gains quietly, he happened to 

ave a writer in his employ who wanted to roar on, as if anything more 
was to be got by his continual war-whoop, and who scandalized the 
whole body of Jisinterested Jews, contractors, and stock-jobbers, by 
the din and smithering with which, in the piping time of peace, he was 
for riveting on the chains of foreign nations. It was found, or thought 
at least, that this could not go on. The tide of gold no longer flowed 
up the river, and the tide of Billingsgate and blood could no longer 
flow down it, with any pretence to decency, morality, or religion. There 
is a cant of patriotism in the city: there is a cant of humanity among 
hackneyed politicians. The writer of the LEADING ARTICLE, it is true, 
was a fanatic ; but the proprietor of the LEADING JOURNAL was neither 
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a martyr nor confessor. The principles gave way to the policy of the 
paper; and that was the origin of the New Times.” 

Considering that this was written thirty-two years ago, most 
people will be astonished to find how closely the abusive por- 
tion of it resembles the popular notion of The Times at the 
present day. The vulgar theory regarding the politics of that 
journal is, that its proprietors care for nothing but their profits ; 
that being, as Mr. Hazlitt represents it, “a paper of business,” 
itis “conducted on principles of trade and business.” What 
Mr. Bright affirmed the other day, regarding journalists in 
general, that “they care more for the sale of newspapers than for 
truth,” is assumed to be the only guiding principle of The 
Times. Hence, as we are told, “it takes up no falling cause; 
fights no up-hill battle; advocates no great principle; holds 
out a helping hand to no oppressed or obscure individual.” 
The only question with the conductors of it is, to find out which 
course will increase the circulation most rapidly. Whatever 
brings most money into the treasury is held to be “the good 
cause,” and is defended accordingly, so long as it is profitable. 

Now, without going back to the earlier history of The Times, 
to which Mr. Hazlitt refers, although that alone would furnish 
facts enough to demonstrate the fallacy of his conclusions, let us 
inquire how far the popular notion of the unprincipled character 
of The Times is based on fact. Everybody remembers, or has 
heard of, its very remarkable change of opinion soon after the 
passing of the Reform Bili, when it gave up the Whigs, and be- 
came the unflinching supporter of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel. Who can forget the furious storm of Whig 
and Radical abuse with which Mr. Walter and his editorial staff 
were assailed when the change first became manifest? That a 
journal which had taken the lead in the agitation for the Reform 
Bill should all at once turn round and oppose the wishes of those 
by whom “that first instalment of their rights” had been 
obtained, was deemed a most unpardonable offence. What 
everybody exclaimed against was the monstrous inconsistency of 
the leading journal, Up toacertain date, it had been as loyal an 
organ of the movement as the most zealous democrat could 
desire. A few months later, it was using all its eloquence to 
show that the country would go headlong to ruin if the Govern- 
ment were left in the hands of the Whig-Radical coalition. And 
yet, as Mr. Carlyle incidentally remarks in his “Life of John 
Sterling,” when speaking of this eventful epoch in the history 
of The Times, the inconsistency was more apparent than real, 
“If he (Captain Sterling, then principal writer in The Times) 
marched along, ten thousand strong, in the time of the Reform 
Bill, indignantly denouncing Toryism and its obsolete, insane 
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pretensions ; and then if, after some experience of Whig manage- 
ment, he discerned that Wellington and Peel, by whatever name 
entitled, were the men to be depended on by England,—there 
lay in all this, visible enough, a deeper consistency, far more 
important than the superficial one, so much clamoured after by 
the vulgar. Which is the lion’s-skin; which is the real lion? 
Let a man, if he is prudent, ascertain that before speaking ;— 
but, above and beyond all things, let him ascertain-it, and stand 
valiantly to it when ascertained !” 

Looking back calmly to that “storm-and-pressure” period, 
with its strong party hatreds and violent anathemas of all who 
opposed the popular will, as the worst enemies of the human 
race, we cannot help admiring the indomitable courage with 
which The Times fought its desperate up-hill battle. Loud were 
the charges of regenadism, bribery, and want of principle, with 
which its name was associated in every Liberal newspaper, and 
at every gathering of Whigs or Radicals throughout the United 
Kingdom. Nor were the charges of bribery confined to mere 
vague statements of its having sold itself to the enemy. Persons 
pretending to be on the most intimate terms with Mr. Barnes, 
the editor, affirmed that that gentleman had received numerous 
bribes from Louis Philippe, Mehemet Ali, and other foreign po- 
tentates. One gentleman, who professed to be a writer of foreign 
articles to The Times, affirmed that he had seen a receipt in 
the office of that journal for the sum of 50001., paid by Louis 
Philippe to the establishment, for services rendered to him by its 
conductors. Of course, these charges were implicitly denied by 
the leading journal, nor did it always keep within the bounds of 
philosophic calmness in repelling the calumnies with which it 
was assailed. In general, however, its demeanour was far su- 
perior to that of the Whig officials and their underlings, who 
displayed a most unwarrantable degree of rancour in their attacks 
upon their formidable opponent. Mr. E.J. Stanley, for example, 
in addressing his constituents, during the brief Peel Adminis- 
tration, in the early part of 1835, charged it with having 
“disgraced the public Press by the prostitution of its powers.” 
The Times was not content to remain silent under so gross a 
charge, though couched in a vague expression. In commenting 
upon the speech of Mr. Stanley, it dared him to “say or in- 
sinuate that this paper has, directly or indirectly, ever received 
one farthing’s worth of wages or consideration for any line it has 
ever taken in politics, or with ever so remote a reference to the 
opinions it has promulgated since the dismissal of the Whigs.” 
The challenge was not accepted; but the slander was too profit- 
able for the Whig Opposition of that day to be abandoned 
merely through want of evidence. For several years The Times 
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was held up to public scorn by the Liberal press as the incarna- 
tion of all that was base and sordid; and the people of England, 
believing the assertions of the Liberal press, revenged themselves 
on “ the apostate journal,” by forswearing the perusal of it. 

As the distinctive die for newspapers did not come into opera- 
tion till the end of 1836, we are unable to give the precise circu- 
lation of The Times in any year previous to that date. But 
taking that paper and the Evening Mail together, as they appear 
in the returns, we find very conclusive evidence of the extent to 
which Mr, Walter was made to suffer, for having dared to fight 
an up-hill battle against public opinion. During the ten years 
from 1821 to 1831, the circulation of The Times increased up- 
wards of 50 per cent. After the passing of the Reform Bill it 
fell considerably, and at one time was even said to have sunk 
below the Morning Chronicle. In 1883-5, the three London 
papers having the highest circulation were—The Times, Morning 
Herald, and Morning Chronicle, the number of stamps issued to 
these three journals having been as follows :— 

Times, Morning Herald. Morning Chronicle. 

1833 . . 3,671,491 . . 2,602,000 . . 1,568,392 
18385 . . 2,744,994 . . 2,249,000 . . 1,958,500 
Had the proprietors of The Times been looking merely to the 
shop till, as they are charged with having always done, they 
would surely have found out that they were on the wrong side 
before they had suffered so great a blow as this comparison 
shows. If Mr. Hazlitt’s description of its fickleness had been 
correct, now was the time for it to change back to its former 
opinions. “It is valiant, swaggering, insolent,” says the spark- 
ling essayist, “ with a hundred thousand readers at its heels; but 
the instant the rascal rout turn round with the whiff and wind of 
some fell circumstance, The Times, the renegade, inconstant 
Times, turns with them.” Where was the proof of this in 
1884-5? The proprietors of The Times must have seen their 
circulation diminishing from week to week. “The vulgar 
hubbub,” which they are represented as watching with sordid, 
obsequious anxiety, was loud and angry in its denunciation of 
the course which they had adopted. Taking the vulgar, mere 
shopkeeper view of the matter, they were evidently on the losing 
side, for the Tory Herald had also been falling in circulation, 
while the Liberal Chronicle had gained considerably. 

Nor will it explain the matter a whit more satisfactorily, on 
the vulgar hypothesis, to assume that even if the circulation did 
suffer for a while, there must have been some compensation in an 
increase of advertisements, seeing that the mercantile and trading 
classes tended more to the Conservative than to the Whig-Radical 
side. Here also, however, the stubborn figures in the Parliamen- 
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tary Returns refuse to accommodate themselves to that plausible 
view of the question. Taking the same three London newspapers, 
to which we have already referred, we find that the following sums 
were paid by each of them, respectively, for Advertisement Duty, 
in the years 1883-5 :— 
Times. Morning Herald, Morning Chronicle, 
1888 .. £12,555 .. . £6916 . . . £2389 
1885... 7,946 .. . 4704 .. . 38100 

The reduction in the amount of duty paid by The Times during 
these two years, represents a decrease in the nett income from 
that source of not less than £20,000 per annum, in addition to 
the loss sustained from the diminished sale of newspapers, which 
must have been very large, as the profit on each copy was much 
larger then than it is at present. 

And now, after looking into this interesting epoch in the his- 
tory of The Times, so far as it is visible from the outside, it will 
enable us to understand the matter rather better if we take a 
glimpse behind the curtain, in order to see how the “ Arch- 
Apostate” bears himself in the midst of all the turmoil and oppo- 
sition he had to encounter. Such a glimpse we are fortunately 
enabled to take by the aid of Mr. Carlyle. In his “ Life of John 
Sterling,”—son of “ The Thunderer of Printing-house-square,” as 
our readers will remember,—after some notice of Captain Sterling 
and his connexion with The Times, “ especially in those years, 
1880-43,” he gives the following invaluable narrative :— 

“Connected with this matter, a remarkable note has come into my 
hands; honourable to the man I am writing of, and, in some sort, to 
another higher man; which, as it may now (unhappily for us all) be 
published without scruple, I will not withhold here. The support by 
Edward Sterling and Zhe Times, of Sir Robert Peel’s first Ministry, 
and generally of Peel’s statesmanship, was a conspicuous fact in its 
day ; but the return it met with from the person chiefly interested may 
be considered well worth recording. The following letter, after mean- 
dering through I know not what intricate conduits, and consultations 
of the mysterious entity whose address it bore, came to Edward Sterling, 
as the real flesh-and-blood proprietor, and has been found among his 
papers. It is marked, Private : 

“¢ (Private.)—To tne Epvitor or The Times. 
‘ Whitehall, April 18, 1835. 

“¢Sir,—Having this day delivered into the hands of the King the 
Seals of Office, I can, without any imputation of an interested motive, 
or any impediment from scrupulous feelings of delicacy, express m 
deep sense of the powerful support which that Government over which 
I had the honour to preside received froin Zhe Z'imes newspaper. 

“* Tf I do not offer the expressions of personal gratitude, it is because 
I feel that such expressions would do injustice to the character of a 
support which was given exclusively on the highest and most inde- 
pendent grounds of public principle. I can say this with perfect truth, 
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as I am addressing one whose person even is unknown to me, and who, 
during my tenure of power, studiously avoided every species of inter- 
course which could throw a suspicion upon the motives by which he 
was actuated. I should, however, be doing injustice to my own feelings, 
if I were to retire from office without one word of acknowledgment ; 
without at least assuring you of the admiration with which I witnessed, 
during the arduous contest in which I was engaged, the daily exhibition 
of that extraordinary ability to which I was indebted for a support, the 
more valuable because it was an impartial and discriminating support! 
“*T have the honour to be, Sir, ever your most obedient and faithful 
servant, ‘RoBert PEEL.’ 


“To which, with due loftiness and diplomatic gravity and brevity, 
there is answer, draft of answer, in Edward Sterling’s hand, from the 
mysterious entity so honoured, in the following terms :— 


“¢To THE Rigut Hon. Sir Ropert Peet, BaRt., ETO. 


“¢Sir,—It gives me sincere satisfaction to learn from the Letter with 
which you have honoured me, bearing yesterday’s date, that you esti- 
mate so highly the efforts which have been made during the last five 
months by The Times newspaper, to support the cause of rational and 
wholesome Government which his Majesty had entrusted to your 
guidance; and that you appreciate fairly the disinterested motives of 
regard to the public welfare, and to that alone, through which this 
Journal has been prompted to pursue a policy in accordance with that 
of your Administration. It is, permit me to say, by such motives 
only that The Times, ever since I have known it, has been influenced, 
whether in defence of the Government of the day, or in constitutional 
resistance to it: and indeed there exist no other motives of action for 
a Journalist, compatible either with the safety of the Press, or with 
the political morality of the great bulk of its readers. 

“¢ With much respect, I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 
“¢ THe Eprror or ‘ Tue Times.’ 


“Of this note, I do not think there was the least whisper during 
Edward Sterling’s lifetime ; which fact also one likes to remember of 
him, so ostentatious and little reticent a man. For the rest, his loyal 
admiration of Sir Robert Peel,—sanctioned, and as it were almost 
consecrated to his mind, by the great example of the Duke of 
Wellington, whom he reverenced always with true hero-worship,—was 
not a journalistic one, but a most intimate authentic feeling, sufficiently 
apparent in the very heart of his mind. Among the many opinions 
liable to three hundred and sixty-five changes in the course of the 
year, this in reference to Peel and Wellington was one which never 
changed, but was the same all days and hours. To which, equable, 
genuine, and coming still oftener to light in those times, there might 
one other be added, one and hardly more; fixed contempt, not 
unmingled with detestation, for Daniel O’Connell. This latter feeling, 
we used often laughingly to say, was his grand political principle, the 
one firm centre where all else went revolving. But internally, the 
other also was deep and constant ; and indeed these were properly his 
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two centres,—poles of the same axis, negative and positive, the one 
presupposing the other. 

“ Q’Connell he had known in young Dublin days; and surely no man 
could well venerate'‘another less! It was his deliberate, unalterable 
opinion of the then Great O., that good would never come’of him; 
that only mischief; and this’ in huge measure, would come. That, 
however showy and adroit in rhetoric and management, he was a man 
of incurable commonplace intellect, and of no character but .a hollow, 
blustering, pusillanimous, and unsound one; great only,,in. maudlin 
patriotisms, in speciosities, astucities,—in the miserable gifts for 
becoming Chief Demagogos, Leader of a deep-sunk Populace towards 
its Lands of Promise; which trade, in any age or country, and espe- 
cially in the Ireland of this age, our indignant friend regarded (and 
with reason) as an extremely ugly one for a man. He had himself 
zealously advocated Catholic Emancipation, and was not without his 
Irish patriotism, very different from the Orange sort; but the 
‘Liberator’ was not admirable to him, and grew daily less so to’ an 
extreme degree. Truly, his scorn of the said Liberator, now riding 
in supreme dominion on the wings of blarney, devil-ward of a surety 
with the Liberated, all following and huzzaing; his fierce gusts of 
wrath and abhorrence over him,—rose occasionally almost to the sub- 
lime. We laughed often at these vehemences; and they were not 
wholly laughable; there was something very serious and very true in 
them! This creed of Edward Sterling’s would not now, in either pole 
of its axis, look so strange as it then did in many quarters.” 


The strong dislike which Captain Sterling entertained towards 
“the then great O,” as Mr. Carlyle calls him, was a prominent 
feature in the leading articles of T’he Times in those years, pro- 
voking, as might naturally be expected, the most furious'invective 
on the part of Mr. O'Connell. Throwing the abusive part of the 
discussion wholly aside, it is impossible to deny that The Times 
generally had the best of it in the formidable attacks it made 
upon the O’Connellism of the Melbourne Administration. This 
was what galled the Ministerial Press most severely. It is true 
that the Morning Chronicle, which had become a thorough-going 
Melbourne organ by that time, laid great stress upon the per- 
sonal abuse of Mr. O'Connell, but that could easily have been 
endured, had the party not felt ashamed of the extent to which 
they were indebted for support to Mr. O’Connell’s devoted pha- 
lanx. In the first trial of strength between the followers. of Sir 
Robert Peel and their opponents, when the new Parliament 
assembled in 1835, it was clearly shown by The Times that: the 
latter were indebted for their majority to the advocates of Repeal. 
On the question of the Speakership, the English and Scottish 
votes alone would have left the supporters of Mr. Abercromby in 
u minority. For the small majority which they were enabled to 
claim, they were indebted to Mr. O’Connell ; and for that valuable 
service he received the most unbounded praise from the Liberal 
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press. In those days the true nature of the alliance between the 
Whigs, and Mr. O'Connell was not so well understood as it is at 
present, One of the most unpardonable sins of The Times, 
therefore, in the estimation of all ardent Liberals, was its daring 
to denounce the weakness and want of principle displayed by the 
Whig Administration in the means it took to secure the votes 
and goodwill of the Irish Brigade. Now that the influence of 
Mr. O'Connell has utterly died out, and that public opinion has 
gradually come round to the views held all along by Lhe Times, 
few persons will believe that party feeling could ever have so far 
distorted the real facts of the case as to represent that journal as the 
worst enemy of Ireland, simply because it exposed the dangerous 
quackery of Mr. O'Connell, and the mischievous weakness of a 
Government depending on him and his followers for its existence. 
The “up-hill battle” of Zhe Times lasted several years after 
1835. Even so late as 1838 it was made to suffer in its pecu- 
niary interests for not accommodating itself to the popular cry, 
while the Morning Chronicle was rewarded for its support of the 
Whig Ministry by so great an increase of circulation as to bring 
it within a very short distance of The Times. ‘That was the 
second year after the reduction of the newspaper stamp duty 
from 3$d. to 1d. Under the influence of the reduced price, the 


sule of the Morning Chronicle rose rapidly, while Zhe Times 
was only able to maintain its ground, as will be seen from the 
following comparison of the number of stamps consumed by the 
two papers in 1837-8 :— 


Times, Morning Chronicle, 
1837 . . . 8,065,000 . . . . 1,940,000 
1838 . . . 3,065,000 . . . . 2,750,000 


Had The Times remained stationary for another year, and the 
Morning Chronicle merely gained one-third of the increase which 
took place in 1838, the latter journal would have been the highest 
in the list of London newspapers. But the tide had now turned 
in favour of Zhe Times. ‘The following year witnessed its rapid 
increase of circulation, and the equally sudden fall of the Chro- 
nicle.' From 1835 to 1889 the weakness of the Whig Adminis- 
tration became more and more manifest every session; but it was 
not till 1839 that the perseverance of “the leading journal” 
began to be rewarded. In that year the circulation rose from 
3,065,000, at which point, as we have seen, it had stood for two 
years, to 4,300,000 ; while the Chronicle declined from 2,750,000 
to 2,028,000. In ten years later, 1849, The Times had risen to 
11,300,000—an increase of 7,000,000 ; and by the Stamp Returns 
for the first half of the present year, the circulation of The Times, 
as will'be' seen from the following table, has greatly increased 
since that period, 
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RETURN OF THE NUMBER OF NEWSPAPER STAMPS ISSUED TO 
EACH OF THE FOLLOWING LONDON NEWSPAPERS FOR THE FIRST 
SIX MONTHS OF 1855 :— 

a a ee , 9,175,788 
Morning Advertiser . . . . « « « 1,034,618 
Daily News. . . . . 2 ss . 825,000 
Morning Herald . . . . . ws. 554,000 
Morning Post . . . . + « 465,000 
Morning Chronicle . . oe 401,500 
Globe. . 1... we ee ee . §40,000 
Sun .... . ee ee ee ee )~©) 878,000 
Standard. . . . . 2 + «© «© + + + «©202,000 

Instead of forming little more than one-fourth of the total 
circulation of the London Daily Press, as was the case a few 
years after the passing of the Reform Bill, The Times now 
monopolizes nearly three-fourths of it. From 2,744,000 in 1885, 
it has mounted to 18,350,000 in 1855, supposing the latter half 
of the year to equal the first half—an increase of nearly six 
hundred per cent. A large portion of this increase has been at 
the expense of the other daily newspapers, as the aggregate 
circulation of the London Daily Press has not kept pace with the 
increase which has taken place in the consumption of newspapers 
throughout the country generally. During the last thirty years, 
the total circulation of the London Daily Press has not increased 
much more than sixty per cent., while the total consumption of 
newspapers in Great Britain for the same period, is not less than 
three hundred per cent. above what it was at the former period. 
When Lord John Russell brought forward his motion in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform, in 1822, he referred to the increased 
circulation of newspapers as an argument for the extension of 
the suffrage. There were at that time, he said, no less than 
23,600,000 newspapers circulated annually in the United King- 
dom, which was more than double what the consumption had 
been thirty years previously. Of these 23,600,000, the London 
daily journals sold not less than 14,000,000, or about sixty 
per cent. of the whole. At present, in spite of the enormous 
sale of The Times, the aggregate circulation of the London 
Daily Press does not form more than twenty-five per cent. of the 
whole of the newspapers consumed annually in the United 
Kingdom. This difference in the relative proportion of the 
London Daily Press to the aggregate circulation, is chiefly owing 
to the more rapid increase of London and provincial weekly 
newspapers, especially the latter class. The fact is interesting 
to the politician and the statesman, in so far as it serves to show 
the strong Anglo-Saxon tendency to individualization, as opposed 
to the Gallic love of centralization. We have no means of com- 
paring the Paris and provincial circulation of newspapers; but it 
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would surprise us very much to find the French provincial 
newspapers forming anything like the same proportion of the 
aggregate circulation as they constitute in Great Britain. 

When Mr. Mowbray Morris, the manager of The Times, was 
examined before the Select Committee on Newspaper Stamps, he 
was asked, among other questions, how it happened that The 
Times was preferred to other newspapers, even by the working- 
classes ? His answer seems to have been dictated by modesty 
rather than common sense. ‘“ The other papers,” said Mr. Morris, 
“in point of tone, are perhaps as good, only perhaps The Times 
has got the ear of the market; and there is a prestige attached to 
its name, and they take it in preference to The Chronicle, or 
other daily papers, though these papers are just as good.” Now, 
this is too modest by half, and does not in the slightest degree 
explain the secret of The Times’ success. Mr. Morris talks of 
“a prestige attached to its name,” but of what avail was anything 
of that kind in 1833-8, when it was fighting its arduous battle 
against O’Connellism and the Melbourne Government? If 
the manager of The Times had ever read the address of the 
late Mr. John Walter to the electors of Berkshire in 1884, 
he would have found a much better reason for the preference 
which the working-classes have for that journal. In that 
address, Mr. Walter, after referring to certain charges brought 
against the sincerity of his Reform principles, very shrewdly 
remarked, that “It is not talking about Reform that constitutes 
a Reformer, but the rendering positive service to those who, 
under the old system, had but few advocates, and but little means 
of making their wants known. This is the capacity in which 
I hope always to show myself a genuine Reformer.” This was no 
mere electioneering clap-trap. No one who has paid any attention 
to the way in which The Times has been conducted, apart from 
its political character, can have failed to notice that it pays more 
attention to the wrongs and sufferings of the unrepresented 
portion of the labouring-classes than any other paper in the 
kingdom. This has always been a feature in its columns, and 
we have no doubt that this has contributed in no small degree to 
the popularity which it has so long had among those whom 
Mr. Morris terms ‘“ the common people.” 

But the main cause of the wonderful success of The Times, 
during the last sixteen years—for it is only since 1839 that it 
has risen so far beyond all competition—has been its faithful ad- 
herence to the rule laid down by the late Mr. Walter, of keeping 
itself clear of all party connexions. By taking that course, it 
not only cut away all chance of rising into favour on a sudden 
popularity through the success of this or that class of politicians, 
but exposed itself to much obloquy and misrepresentation for 
its alleged want of principle, seeing that it advocated neither the 
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one side nor the other of any, great question, on mere party 
grounds, but dared to “condemn any act detrimental to the 
public welfare,” irrespective of the men who formed the Ministry 
of the day. This was the cause of its being exposed to so much 
persecution from the underlings of Government in the early 
part of its career, and of its receiving so little credit or sym- 
pathy for those sufferings from either the Whig or the Tory 
party. Had the “ Gentlemen of the Press” at that period been 
able to rise above trade considerations, or party feeling, they 
would have admired the downright honesty of Mr. Walter in 
refusing even the semblance of Government patronage in any 
shape; and the indomitable courage with which he struggled 
against the disgraceful attempts of Ministers to destroy the pro- 
perty he had created by his enterprize, because he refused to 
make his paper a party organ. Had The Times attached itself 
to either side, it would have been safe from persecution, as the 
understanding which then existed between the leaders of the 
two aristocratic parties would have prevented the infliction of 
such injustice as it was made to suffer, It was only in the case 
of a Pariah journal, which refused to swear allegiance to Pitt or 
Fox, or any of their successors, that the Government could thus 
venture to act with impunity. How thoroughly the bias of 
party feeling had deadened all sympathy among the literary men 
of that day with the efforts made by Zhe T'imes to defend the 
independence of the Press, may be seen from the way in which 
Mr. Hazlitt speaks of the marvellous efforts of Mr. Walter to 
obtain the earliest news from the seat of war. ‘‘ T'he Times rose 
into notice,” he says, “through its diligence and promptitude in 
furnishing Continental Intelligence, at a time when foreign 
news was the most interesting commodity.” Not a word is said 
about the courage displayed by the editor of Z'’he Times in con- 
tending, single-handed, against the insidious efforts of Govern- 
ment to thwart his carefully planned schemes for making that 
journal the best authority on foreign affairs. Myr. Walter's exer- 
tions to obtain foreign intelligence were, as he himself informs 
us, in the statement to which we have already referred, “of a 
magnitude to create no ordinary anxiety in his mind respecting 
their result ; yet from the period of the Sidmouth Administra- 
tion, Government from time to time employed every means in 
its power to counteract his designs, and he is indebted for his 
success only to professional exertion and the private friendship 
of persons unconnected with politics.” But what did Mr. Hazlitt 
care for all that? The Times had been one of the most zealous 
advocates of the war against Napoleon, the god of his idolatry, 
and had even urged the imprisonment or banishment of the 
dethroned Emperor. Toward a journalist guilty of such crimes 
it was impossible for him to show any sympathy. 
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We make no apology for having devoted so much space to the 
history of a newspaper which is now universally recognised as 
the leading organ of the public in this country. Some of the 
causes which have contributed to raise it to that proud eminence we 
have endeavoured to trace. A more powerful cause, perhaps, than 
any of those we have indicated, has been the gradual dislocation 
of parties since the accession of Sir Robert Peel to office, in 1841. 
Let any one compare the leading articles of the newspapers of 
the present day on the Russian war with those of the Ministerial 
and Opposition journals during the first twenty years of the pre- 
sent century, and he will be struck with the change which has 
taken place. Party politicians who have grown grey in the ser- 
vice of either the one or the other of the two aristocratic parties 
by whom all the honours and influence of office are monopolized, 
may look back with fond regret to the spirit-stirring contests of 
which the Newspaper Press was made the arena— 


“Tn their hot youth, when George the Third was King ;” 


but if individuals have lost a perennial source of interest and 
excitement by the decline of party feeling, and the disgraceful 
conflicts springing out of its tyrannical sway, the public has 
gained immensely by the change. Speaking of the London Daily 
Press at large, we cannot say that it has benefited in an equal 
(degree. One striking result of the altered state of public feeling 
has been, the decline of influence and circulation among those 
journals which indulge most in strong party feeling. ‘This is 
placed beyond all possibility of contradiction by the Newspaper 
Stamp Returns. On reference to them, we find that the Ultra- 
Tory Standard has gradually declined from a circulation of 
1,500,000 in 1835, to one of 404,000 in 1855; while the Morning 
Chronicle, which, after serving the Whigs too faithfully for half 
a century, became the organ of the Doctrinaire Peelites, and 
fought their battle with great ability up to a recent date, has 
sunk from 2,750,000 in 1838, to 803,000 in 1855. The Daily 
News, on the other hand, which is quite as free from party bias as 
The Times, and much more chivalrous—not resting satistied with 
being merely a reflex of public opinion—stands higher in the list 
than all the remaining journals, with the exception of the Adver- 
tiser, which is chiefly indebted for its larger circulation to the 
fact that it is the property of the Victuallers’ Association. 

That Zhe Times may have been rewarded beyond its merits of 
late years for the persecution it endured at a former period, is not 
at all unlikely. ‘The public are very apt to go to extremes in 
such cases. Making every allowance for that tendency, however, 
it must be admitted that the “ leading journal of Europe” is well 
entitled to the gratitude and support of the people of England, 
for the services it has rendered during the last two years, in vin- 
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dicating the cause of civilization against its direst enemy. So 
long as there was any chance of war being averted, T’he Times 
used its influence in support of Lord Aberdeen. For doing so, it 
incurred much odium throughout the period of negotiation. Loud 
and angry were the charges of Russian bribery and influence with 
which it was assailed by its contemporaries, for pointing out the 
difficulties we must prepare to encounter in going to war with 
Russia for Turkish independence. No member of the Peace 
Society could have asked the conductors of that journal to go 
farther than it did in 1858, in trying to persuade the people of 
England to consider well what they were about, before emberking 
in a war against the greatest military power in Europe, In 
taking that unpopular course, it exhibited its usual Conservatism. 
But, the decision once made, The Times has shown no faltering 
or half-heartedness in its advocacy of the great cause in which the 
nation has embarked, or in its support of those statesmen who have 
shown the most resolute determination to prosecute the war with 
vigour. True to its original maxim of “ measures, not men,” it has 
become the warm panegyrist of Lord Palmerston, because it finds 
him the only one among our leading statesmen who appears to com- 
prehend the greatness of the task he has undertaken, and who has 
shown himself determined to carry out the wishes of the people 
of England. When the Aberdeen Government seemed careless 
about carrying on the war, or blundered in the management of it, 
owing to the distraction of internal divisions, Zhe Times gave 
eloquent utterance to the strong, united, national voice, and the 
result was the abscission of the Peace members of the Cabinet. 
What might have been done to betray the public interest for 
Whig or Peelite purposes, by means of a party Press, had such 
an agency been available, may be conceived by those who have 
studied the history of party conflicts in this country.  For- 
tunately for the cause of freedom, neither the Manchester nor 
the Oxford section of the Peace party could find an organ pos- 
sessing influence enough to give them the slightest chance of 
making party feeling a substitute for public opinion, as in the 
“good old times.” Because Mr. Laing is anxious for peace, he 
complains that “the country is governed by The Times news- 
paper.” He ought rather to say that the Government is go- 
verned by public opinion acting through that journal. Those 
who wish to change the action of the present Administration with 
regard to the war, ought first to try what they can do in operat- 
ing upon the public mind. Till they have done that successfully, 
it is useless to rail at the autocracy of The Times. 

_ Indeed, we are disposed to welcome a despotism which wields 
its power—not through the mechanism of external laws, but by 
appeals to the judgment and feelings of the people. We only 
mourn that the achievements of this autocracy do not eyince a 
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consciousness of the great and solemn responsibilities which 
attach to the exercise of such a mighty influence as that which 
is now exerted by The Times. If, when Hungarian liberty 
was in the balance against Austrian oppression and Russian 
bayonets, The Times had thrown the weight of its advocacy on 
the side of RiGHT, how different might have been the present 
position of Europe! To trample down human freedom on the 
plains of Hungary was not only in itself a monstrous irreparable 
wrong, which neither the Government nor the leading journal of 
England ought to have witnessed without the most vehement 
protestations ; it was also preparing the way for the invasion of 
the Turkish Principalities. Who will venture to affirm that if 
The Times had spoken the right words at the right time—if it 
had made use of its vast power to rouse the people of England 
to active sympathy with the struggling Hungarians before it 
became too late—that we should not have been saved from the 
terrible war in which we are now engaged? Again, how much 
precious time has been lost, how much our energies have been 
cramped and nullified, what sins of omission were committed by 
the Allies in Turkey, and even by the Turks themselves under 
our influence, in deference to Austria! Austria, between whom 
and ourselves there is not, and cannot be, politically speaking, a 
single bond of sympathy, has been courted and implored as 
though she held the destinies of Europe in her hands. If, in- 
stead of preaching up and defending this costly folly, in which 
our successive cabinets have persisted, The Times had from the 
first seen and denounced it, Austria would not now be secretly 
boasting the possession of the Principalities as the price of her 
wretched selfishness and perfidy. Now the great journal has 
discovered and freely confesses its immense mistake. But such 
mistakes are something more than errors of judgment: those 
who commit them have no steadfast faith in truth. Here, as it 
seems to us, isthe weak point in Zhe Times: it too often adheres 
to a short-sighted expediency, and exhibits a general distrust of 
abstract right and the fundamental principles of justice; and is, 
moreover, the reflex rather than the originator of public opinion. 
We are painfully sensible of the extreme difficulty of combining 
in the same journal pecuniary success and lofty morality. The 
one is an essential of existence; it is safer to wait for the other 
until its presence be demanded by the public at large. But The 
Times, with a circulation of 18,000,000 a year, can well afford 
to put aside all questions of temporary pecuniary success, to be- 
come the exponent and champion of principles versus expediency, 
to show that expediency is indeed not expedient if it does not 
coincide with the right, and to be no longer the mere reflex and 
echo of popular thought and will, but its source and guide. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


[ has proved, we think, unfortunate, that the amiable founder 
of the Burnett Prizes tied down his benefaction to the rewarding 
the two best essays on a subject of which the terms were fixed 
by himself for ever, as much as eighty years ago: the result has 
been that this foundation has encouraged the beating of old tracks, 
and has confined the thoughts of competitors to grooves of argu- 
ment now well nigh worn-out. If the trustees could have felt 
themselves at liberty to open the competition to aay illustration 
of Natural Theology, it is probable that some light would have 
been thrown upon some part of a subject which engages many 
powerful minds of the present day, perhaps more anxiously than it has 
ever done before. But besides this unfortunate limitation to a parti- 
cular thesis, the thesis itself embraced too much, was loosely conceived, 
and the wording founded, not upon a philosophical, but upon a stereodox 
theology. For it is worded thus; “ The evidence that there is a Being 
all-powerful, wise, and good: by whom everything exists: and parti- 
cularly to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of 
the Deity,” &e. : 

Now there is a very obvious contradiction involved, when the attribute 
of Infinity is combined at once with the attributes of Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness. We may say, indeed, that the attributing of “ Power” 
to the Great Being is itself a striking instance of anthropotheism. 
For men think, that if a weak man can throw a small stone and a strong 
man a heavier one, and heroes, such as men once were, stones thrice as 
heavy, that a demon perhaps could shake a mountain, but God would 
be powerful enough to shake a world. But our idea of power, it is 
evident, has a correlative in that of opposition and resistance ; the 
effort in human power is to overcome some obstacle which is placed in 
its Way against the man’s will, at least without it, and thwarting it. 
If matter and other being were supposed to be self-existent and inde- 
pendent in origin upon God, He might be considered to exhibit power 
in reducing it from Chaos to regularity and form, but not otherwise. 
But still further: the combination of Infinite or unlimited Power with 
Infinite and unlimited Wisdom is a contradiction in terms, and this 
contradiction strikes at the root of the argument from contrivance, as 
showing the conscious Wisdom of God. For if the great Being be 
already proved to be, or allowed to be, All-powerful, there is no room for 
contrivance. When we predicate wisdom and contrivance and design 
of a human artist, we imply that he has his material, and the condi- 
tions under which he works, supplied to him from without ; he is bound 
down to it and them ; he has to do the best he can for a purpose which 
is set before him, with means placed at his disposal and under cireum- 
stances not within his control. The worse the material which is given 
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him to work with and the more he is restricted in his conditions, so much 
the more is his contrivance, wisdom, and artifice displayed in attaining 
the end proposed ; the evasions, substitutions, compensations, to which 
he has recourse, under his circumstances, and with a view to what is 
required of him, constitute his excellence as an artificer and contriver. 
But the greater the command which he has over his material and over 
the conditions under which he works, the less praise accrues to him for 
similar results : as his command over his material and conditions ap- 
proaches the unlimited, his praise as a contriver is lessened ; as his 
power increases, the evidence of his wisdom and skill diminishes. We 
must say then, concerning the Unknown, that if he is Almighty, he has 
full command over the conditions and the material in which he works; 
if he has wisdom as a designer, and wisdom in the highest degree, it can 
only be exhibited in wrestling with limitations which are imposed on 
him from without. 

These observations have a bearing upon the design argument, but 
theyare introduced here to show the confusion which ensuesfrom putting 
“Theses” such as that proposed for the Burnett Essays in an ill-con- 
considered, dogmatic, and traditionary shape. Mr. Thompson!, however, 
does not seem to have felt, that the terms of his subject required much 
clearing, before he should enter upon its treatment; and he has employed 
a considerable portion of his first volume in criticisms upon modern 
systems and modern authors, which might better have been consumed 
in analysing the terms of the subject itself. It appears, indeed, from 
the Preface, that much of the book was written before he had seen no- 
tice of this competition; and it bears an unmethodical character, is 
divided into too many parts and sections, opening questions and touching 
upon views which are, after all, left very much where they were. 

What was required, as we understand the question proposed, with its 
necessary limitations, was an improved statement of the evidence, that 
there is a Conscious Being, Author of all that we know of, and of un- 
limited power and resources ; together with an endeavour to reconcile 
with that conclusion objections to his Wisdom and Goodness; objec- 
tions which come in this shape—If He knows what He is doing, and 
has unlimited resources, why are things no better than they are >—The 
important points in such an inquiry will be into the proof of a One 
Cause of Causes, of His consciousness or personality, of the reconcili- 
ation of discrepancies—that is, of the co-existence of good and evil in 
the creation of a so powerful being. Mr. Thompson addresses himself 
to this, the real purport of his work, in the fourth chapter. It is en- 
titled “ Evidence of an incomprehensible infinite Being in the limiting 
condition of all knowledge.” 'The Italics below are the author’s. 


“ But to be assured that there is a Supreme Being, needs no such knowledge 
of the universe as a whole. A proof from the principles of reason, has not to 
search the storehouse of universal nature. It has in itself a universal know- 
ledge of external nature, in the conditions which must be fulfilled by every exist- 





1 “Christian Theism : the Testimony of Reason and Revelation to the Existence 
and Character of the Supreme Being.” By Robert Anchor Thompson, M.A, 
2 vols. London: Rivington. 
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ing thing, before it can be known at all as an object of experience—conditious not 
merely subjective, but fulfilled by the external object itself. It must be our 
next purpose to consider the limiting conditions of our knowledge of the ob- 
jective world.”—p. 272. “The limiting conditions of knowledge may be briefly 
represented in the following proposition :—Pror.—Fvery object of possible ex- 
perience must have originated in a Being superior to all conditions of time, space, 
and causality.” —p. 273. 


And the argument is, that we are compelled to regard every object 
of experience as dependent upon a prior cause; but an infinite chain 
is not merely incomprehensible, it is impossible ; and we cannot go on 
for ever presupposing cause for cause: and the same holds good of limi- 
tations of time and of space that we cannot conceive infinite pre-addi- 
tions of time and space ; whence it follows, that the Conditioned implies 
and necessarily conducts us to the Unconditioned and Absolute. We 
do not think Mr. Thompson has stated this argument very clearly, 
neither do we think it will carry him where he wishes: for if we are 
driven to a negation of the condition of time as antecedent to all times, 
and to a negation of the condition of space as antecedent to all spaces 
—so likewise are we to a negation of cause as antecedent to all causes 
—and the unconditioned at which we arrive is antecedent to all cause 
not being itself cause: the unconditioned is no more conditioned nor 
contains conditions in itself, than receives them from without: and if 
it be true, that the unconditioned is neither “ timed”’ nor itself “time,” 
neither “ spaced”’ nor itself “ space,”’ so neither is it either “caused’”’ or 
itself “cause.’’ This is not the conclusion at which Mr. Thompson would 
arrive. The argument that the conditioned implies the unconditioned, 
leads to a negation of cause: in Original Being, if cause be a condition, 
it leads not to @ superior Being, but to Being, and we fear that this 
Seyn = Nichts. So again— 

To affirm that the world had a beginning in time still leaves the mind at 
liberty to range in imaginary periods before it, though it can never reach in- 
finity. And reason is made self-consistent by the unavoidable inference, that 
time itself is dependent on a Being superior to its conditions of duration. 
Hence, whatever exists under conditions of time, that is every object of pos- 
sible experience, must have had a commencement from a Being superior to 
these conditions.”—p. 276. 


The intrusion of “a”? is illicit, and so is the use of the word “ supe- 
rior.’ The doctrine or argument of the Conditioned and Unconditioned, 
whether it be worth much or little, can admit of no further legitimate 
statement than this. All particular existences which fall under our 
experience exist under the conditions of time, of space, of having 
been caused. Universal existence, which is made up of particular exist- 
ences, exists under the same conditions ; but we cannot conceive an in- 
finite ‘chain backward of these conditioned existences, or of universal 
conditioned existence ; and we are forced to complement our conception 
of universal conditioned existence by a conception of universal uncon- 
ditioned being, prior to all cause, all space, all time. Doubtless this 
Universal Unconditioned Being is One, for it is All in All, but not One 
in the sense in which Mr, Thompson thinks that he proves “a Being 
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superior,” &c., that is a Being, One, as opposed to many, not an All as 
distinguished from some. 

In Chapter V. are taken up the more usual @ priori proofs, which 
are classed as—the ontological, the psychological, and the cosmo- 
logical :— 

“1. The ontological proof infers the existence of the Supreme Being from 
the idea of the most perfect Being which is formed by the mind. . . The idea of 
a mountain of marble implies possible existence; that of a mountain without a 
valley, impossible existence; that of an All-perfect Being, necessary existence. 
Thus the existence of the Supreme is concluded from the content of the notion 
formed by the mind.”—p, 286. 


This is extremely obscure; the argument from the content ofa 
conception falls into the shape of a hypothetical thus: If God exists, 
He exists necessarily ; but He does exist, therefore He exists neces- 
sarily. If there is an All-perfect Being, He is Supreme, but there is 
such, therefore He is Supreme. But not: He exists necessarily (if he 
exists), therefore He does exist; nor, He is Supreme (if he is All- 
perfect), therefore He is All-perfect. This proof is good for the deve- 
lopment of an attribute, property, or quality, not of the existence or 
reality of the subject to which the attributes belong. If this is a 
square, its opposite sides are equal ; but granted the opposite sides are 
equal, it is not necessarily a square. 


“2. The psychological proof draws its inference from the fact, that we 
possess the conception of the Infinite, Eternal, All-perfect Being; not from 
the internal content of the conception as involving necessary existence. Our 
possession of such a notion must be ascribed, it is argued, to an adequate 
cause ; no such cause is to be found in the self or in the world: it cannot have 
come from the finite. It therefore requires God for its Cause, and consequently 
Tle exists.” 


This is the ideological argument, that every idea implies its object, 
and this without determining in what way our ideas come ; the validity 
of it depends, of course, upon the admission that we have, properly 
speaking, a conception of Infinity, Eternity, Perfection. Mr. Thompson 
is not consistent with himself as to our having or not this idea. Some- 
times it is necessary to his argument that he should assume we have 
it ; at other times he seems to admit that “immensity is to man prac- 
tically the same thing as infinity’ (p. 283). We must also give, to 
enable a fair judgment of an important part of the book, though at 
greater length than we could wish, one more extract. 


3, The ge, any proof is different from either of the preceding. It 


starts from the evident fact something exists; and infers from this that an abso- 
lutely necessary Being exists. So far it can scarcely in any sense be called 
4 priori. But having thus concluded the existence of a self-dependent Being, 
whose nature, however, remains unknown, it goes on to inquire upon this point, 
that it may not leave us with an empty notion, But here, where it might be 
expected even more than in the former part, to look toward the objective, it 
flies back to the subjective circle, which in its previous step it had left behind. 
It pretends to cmagiate the proof by means of conceptions. It finds that the 
mind has the notion of a Most Real Being, that is, of One Who, as the Source 
of all existence, contains all Reality within His own Essence; and that this 
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conception, and this alone, involves the conception of absolute necessity of 
being. It concludes, therefore, that this All-real Being is the self-dependent 
Being of whom it was in search.”—p. 287. 

It is evident from the very statement of it, that this proof is made 
up of two halves, which cannot be welded together ; and so in fact the 
author admits. 

Here in expressing a hearty wish that this Essay had led to more 
tangible results, we must not be supposed to adopt the opinions of all 
those with whom Mr. Thompson is determined to argue, least of all 
of any who, on a subject of anxious, of vital concern to every thoughtful 
person, have expressed themselves with levity and flippancy. 

The chapter on “The Personality of God” is singularly meagre 
and unsatisfactory. Whether “that which moves” is a conscious 
Being is the pivot-question in the whole inquiry, and to devote seven 
pages out of a work of 800 to the argument on this point, and those 
taken up chiefly with an apology for the word “ person’’ itself, is in fact 
to suffer judgment to go by default. There is literally nothing here 
to criticise or to follow. 

On the subject of the existence of evil in the creation of an All- 
powerful and All-beneficent God, Mr. Thompson has dwelt at greater 
length and with more pains and success, but here likewise his work 
has a fragmentary and hesitating character; he appears alternately 
satisfied and dissatisfied with the arguments which he produces, and is 
doubtful whether boldly to admit a necessary antinomy in good and 
evil, or to apply the gag.— We must not call our Maker in question, 
nor can we “fathom the mystery of iniquity to its origin.” 

Thus, notwithstanding some eloquent passages, and the working-out 
of some portions with ability, we are sorry to admit that this Essay 
is unworthy of the munificent donation which has called it forth; 
notwithstanding the patching it received from Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Baden Powell, it will soon follow where the Essay of Professor Brown, 
which met with like success forty years ago, has gone before. And so 
it will be with similar undertakings, so long as they are taken in hand 
to find proofs for a foregone conclusion, instead of being conducted, in 
the way of observation and investigation, to discover, through His 
manifestations, what may be known of Him, in whom “ we live, and 
move, and have our being.”’ 

It is acknowledged, that differences in the mode of presenting Chris- 
tian truth, and even in the forms given to the truth itself, are obvious 
in the epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. James and St. John, respec- 
tively ; and the origin of these differences is referred by all respectable 
theologians to the different mental and moral constitutions of the 


several authors, their different relations and the different occasions of 


their writings. Variations are also observable between the several 
epistles of St. Paul, equally salient with those which are to be remarked 
between his Epistles generally and those of the other Apostles. His 
writings alone are of sufficient extent, and in their composition spread 
over a sufficient space of time, to present these differences within their 
own compass. But they must be accounted for on principles analogous 
to those which give the solution of differences apparent between the 
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Apostles severally. It is no discredit to him, that one Jewish preju- 
dice after another should peel off, nor that he should take up new 
forms of expectation concerning “the end,’’ when earlier ones had 
proved delusive, nor that he should adapt his eye to the expanded 
horizon which his world-wide preaching laid open to him. Discrepan- 
cies, difficulties, struggles, efforts and errors, passions and inchoate 
purposes, longings and disappointments, griefs and joys, which would 
be mexplicable in the Apostles on the theory of one Unerring and 
Omniscient Spirit having alike guided their conduct and prompted 
their writings, are felt to have been necessary and congenial, honourable 
and glorious often, at least natural and venial, to men of different tem- 
peraments, or to the same man in differing stages of his development. 

From some such point of view as this, Mr. Jowett undertakes his 
very able illustration of some of the Pauline Epistles ;? and we hope 
that the position and known abilities of the author, as well as the 
seriousness, candour, and acuteness with which he has executed his 
task, will obtain for him that attention, which would be refused in 
many quarters to the continental authors themselves to whom he 
honourably expresses his obligations. 

The Epistles which Mr. Jowett undertakes to illustrate, lead him to 
direct especial attention to St. Paul’s opinions respecting the speedy 
coming of Christ, to the Apostolic controversy concerning the obliga- 
tion of the law, to the variations in St. Paul’s own views on that 
subject, to the uncertainty which rests on the facts connected with 
the so-called “ Conversion” of the Apostle, and to popular views con- 
cerning Justification and Atonement. 

Indeed, the most valuable part of the book consists of the Essays 
which are interposed in the course of the Commentary, some of which 
show singular originality, grasp of thought, and frequently great 
power of expression. Deserving of especial attention are the Essays 
on “St. Paul and Philo,” in the first volume; on “Casuistry,’’ and 
on “ Natural Religion,” in the second. Some of the others are not 
so complete, but it the whole were revised and published in a separate 
form, they would make up an exceedingly useful and suggestive volume 
for the thoughtful student. We subjoin some extracts from the Essay 
on “ Natural Religion.” St. Paul seems at times to have thought the 
heathen capable of knowing and glorifying God, and of walking accord- 
ing to the law written in their hearts; at other times, as without God, 
without hope, and worshipping that which is “nothing” in the world, 
and wholly surrendered to the works of darkness. What, then, is the 
judgment which we form concerning the phenomena presented to him, 
concerning the phenomena which a wider observation of the world 
which “ lies without” presents to ourselves ? 


“Tt sometimes seems,” says Mr. Jowett, “as if we lived in two, or rather 
many distinct worlds,—the world of faith and the world of experience,—the 
world of sacred and the world of profane history. Between them there is a 





2 «The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans: with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations.” By Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford, 2 vols. ndon ; Murray, 1855. 
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space too wide to allow us to pass from one to the other, They have a dif- 
ferent set of words and ideas, which it would be bad taste to intermingle ; and 
of how much is this significant ? The language of common life is not that of 
Scripture or of sermons; and in the same way the language of ordinary his- 
tory speaks of the influence of race, of climate, of physical causes, of states 
of the human intellect and of society, which to Scripture, and the readers of 
Scripture, are as though they did not even exist.”—Vol. ii. p. 382. 

We have often wondered that a narrow theology could co-exist in 
the old Universities with the study of the literature of the “ glorious 
old heathens’’ of Greece and Rome; a few hearts, such as Mr. Jowett’s, 
are at last sensible to the horror of consigning to perdition the friends 
of their youth, with whom they have inhaled the breezes of the Aven- 
tine, or loitered beneath the mulberry-trees of Academus ; and their in- 
tellects are too honest to be satisfied with the “sham” of “ uncove- 
nanted mercies :’’— 


“ Acquainted as we are with Greek and Roman literature from within, lovers 
of its old heroic story, it is hard for us to regard Solon and Pericles, and 
Thucydides and Plato, under the repulsive aspect in which Theology may be 
made to present them.”—lIb. p. 385. 

Then, as in modern times our field of ethnological observation has 
been enlarged, the old fashioned opinion becomes more palpably mone 
strous, that the heathen have corrupted a true religion, once com- 
mitted to them in clearness and purity, and for that corruption may 
be (individually) punished in the next world, 


“The tendency had previously been to regard the heathen religions as 

adual aberrations from the truth, arising out of the corruption of the human 
eart, and imposed, by the arts of magicians or priests, on men like ourselves. 
Certainly it would be a fact far more startling and alarming than anythin 
which the philosophy of history reveals, that mankind should be capable o 
such delusions. But the worship of nature in its many forms is now acknow- 
ledged to be deeply-rooted in the age, country, people, which gave them birth. 
The study of languages has further opened the connexion of the oldest forms 
of religion with the structure of the human mind itself. More simple than 
later religions, they are more completely enveloped in sense, and ovale 
more distant from any traces of a primeval revelation; what is in idea first 
was really last.”—‘“ There was more of truth than we imagine in the lessons 
of heathen legislators and philosophers; and more of tes «aaa aud disinte- 
restedness in their characters. the founders of the eastern religions espe- 
ciglly, dimly as they are seen by us, appear raised above the level of hu- 
manity.”—* It is scarcely possible that this study of the heathen world should 
be without its effect on our own minds. It is the first step in the philoso- 
phical study of revelation itself. It seems as if in these latter days, in all 
that relates to man, no less than to the merely material creation, laws of nature 
were beginning to appear. We feel that we cannot interpret the purposes of 
God by narrowing them to ourselves. No one who looks at the religions of 
the world, stretching from east to west, through so many cycles of human 
history, can avoid seeing in them a sort of order and design.”—Ibid. 
pp. 385-6, 

Even the moral deformities of the old heathen world are dealt with 
in a like calm and kindly observant spirit :— 


“Nor should the want of morality in the oldest heathen religions be re- 
garded as equivalent to immorality, but rather as something different in kind. 
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So unconscious are they, that we cannot even venture to censure them for 
their indecency. No metaphysical analysis will reach beyond conjecture of 
that singular state, which may be described as a prison of sense, in which mo- 
rality, if mention of it occur, is but a fact of nature, and ‘wisdom at one en- 
trance quite shut out.’ ”—lThid. p. 397. 


But if it is difficult to understand how the general expressions of 
the New Testament, respecting the heathen, can apply to their case, 
such as we now perceive it to be, there is at least an equal difficulty 
in making them fit to the infinite intershadings of character which 
are comprised within the bounds of Christianity so-called. What is 
to be determined concerning that immense mass which forms the ma- 
jority in Christian communities—worldly, if it be measured by a high 
Christian standard, better than worse if it be tried by a worldly one— 
what is to be determined concerning this, if we must call it either 
black or white ?—-what, if, after all, the New Testament does not seem 
to have contemplated or made provision for the case ? 


“While the ministers of religion, Sunday after Sunday, seek to raise their 
hearers to a truer sense of spiritual religion, they cannot refuse also, to con- 
sider them on that level of ordinary life, on which experience shows them that 
they will probably remain; the level of education, habit, and circumstances, on 
which they find themselves, in which they live and will most likely die. It is 
characteristic of this subject that it is full of contradictions ; we say one thir 
at one time about it, another thing at another. Our feelings respecting indi- 
viduals are different in their lifetime and after their death, as they are nearl 
related to us, or have no claims on our affections. . . . We readily admit 
that ‘the world lies in wickedness ;’ where the world is, or of whom it is 
made up, we are unable to define.”—Ibid. p. 415. 


Thoughtful men will not suppose that God will make essential dis- 
tinctions in the next world between moral beings who have only dif- 
fered in degree in this; that He will part them anywhere by strong 
lines of severance, if nowhere can such lines be drawn without unfair- 
ness; and an enlightened criticism of the Apostolic writings, no less 
than the demands of humanity, require us to come to some such con- 
clusion as the following :— 

“Tf in the age of the Apostles it seemed to be the duty of the believers to 
separate themselves from the world and take up a hostile position, not less 
marked in the present age is the duty of abolishing in a Christian country 
what has now become an artificial distinction, and seeking by every means in 
our power, by fairness, by truthfulness, by knowledge, by love ——o by 
the absence of party and prejudice, by acknowledging the good in all things, 
to reconcile the church to the world, the one half of our nation to the other,— 
drawing the mind off from speculative difficulties, or matters of << and 
opinion, to that which almost all equally acknowledge, and almost all equally 
fall short of—the life of Christ.”—Lbid. p. 420-1. 


Unable to notice many other parts of this work, the excellent cri- 
ticism on Paley’s Hore Pauline, the Essay on the Atonement, and 
others, we must content ourselves with one further reference. Mr. 
Jowett thinks, unless we misunderstand him, that a way of peace may 
be found for Christians, and a better understanding of the Gospel 
attained, by endeavouring to reproduce in ourselves the modes of 
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thought which characterized St. Paul. Those modes of thought he 
justly considers to have been of Alexandrian complexion. We per- 
fectly agree that an influence of Alexandrian mysticism explains much 
in the writings of St. Paul. It was natural to him to float in an 
atmosphere wherein fact and idea, the possible and the actual, the 
abstract and the concrete, being and attribute, the inward and the 
outward, melted each into the other; with him the invisible might 
be seen, the future might be now, and there might be a “ presence not 
local.”” But comparatively few will be able even to follow Mr. Jowett 
when he soars into the regions of thin air, as in his Essays “On the 
Abstract Ideas of the New Testament,” and “On the Modes of Time 
and Place in Scripture ;”’ fewer still will find there any rest for their 
wings. It will not suit the matter-of-fact English mind, when once it 
shall have seriously taken up the inquiry into the historical facts of 
early Christianity, to be told, that good men of old, and Apostles, 
did not and could not distinguish between what is now called histo- 
rical fact and truth of idea; that “if we submit the narrative of the 
Acts,” relative to the conversion of St. Paul, “to the ordinary rules 
of evidence, we shall scarcely find ourselves able to determine whether 
any outward fact was intended by it or not’’ (vol. i. p. 232); that the 
“wavering of the different accounts, as it prevents our insisting on 
the details, so also forbids our attaching much importance to the ex- 
ternal or objective character of the work itself.’—ib. If a serious 
mind is desirous of pronouncing Ay or No, as to such a supernatural 
narrative as that of the Conversion of St. Paul in the Acts—for in the 
Acts it is meant for a supernatural narrative—it will not satisfy it to 
be bidden to realize the mind of Paul, and then the objective truth of 
that fact will be of no importance; it will not satisfy it to hear that 
the Scripture miracles may be defended in the same way as local and 
temporary miracles may be defended in the Romish church; that 
though they are not historically true, they are true there and then to 
those who believe them, whose faith they strengthen, and in whom 
they vivify a true idea. 

The premises from which Mr. Jowett would recommend us to be 
content with drawing no inference whatever, do, in fact, carry one 
which he has not enunciated: for in this case, a verdict of Not- 
proven is equivalent to one of Dis-proven. If the main evidence 
which we possess to the miraculous facts related in the New Testa- 
ment, is the evidence of persons of perfectly good faith, but who were 
incapable of distinguishing between the inward and the outward, the 
real and the unreal, to us who are not under the influence of similar 
hallucination, the evidence becomes null. And whatever we might 
think of the evidence, if we could bring ourselves into the delusive 
condition of an Alexandrian mystic, or whether we should then retain 
any capacity for judging of evidence at all, it is not a condition natural 
to us, nor one into which a reasonable Englishman would reduce him- 
self; any more than a sensible man would drug himself with opium, in 
order that he might understand how differently from himself the opium- 
eater judges of the realities of life. 

The Commentary of Mr. Stanley upon the Corinthians appearing 
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as part of the same plan with the work above noticed, necessarily 
invites some comparison with it. In the Essays which accompany this 
Commentary* there is more elegance, not so much diffusiveness, and an 
appearance of greater clearness than in Mr. Jowett’s; but there is 
certainly not so much power, either of thought or expression. Some- 
times, indeed, Mr. Stanley is exceedingly disappointing, as for instance 
in the following passage from the Essay upon Marriage, founded on 
1 Cor. vii. 1-—40 :— 

“Taking the preference of celibacy (says St. Paul in this chapter) as it 
stands, two practical inferences may be deduced from the broad principle, 
which, as thus stated, it contains:—First, there are extraordinary circun- 
stances in Christian as well as in political life, where the ordinary rules of 
right or of expediency may be suspended or superseded by a higher claim. 
The apostolical preference of a single life, in consequence of the then impend- 
ing valansitien, still holds good in analogous circumstances; and what is here 
confined to the question of marriage, may, under such cirewmstances, be con- 
sidered to apply to all other domestic and social ties equally. Monastic vows, 
when they seemed the only refuge from the dissolution of the existing fabric 
of society, or the fall of the Roman Empire,—an absolute dictatorship, 
whether of pope or bishop, to meet the emergencies of a particular crisis,— 
the enforcement of the ye Tan of the clergy in the middle ages, to prevent 
them from sinking into an hereditary feudal caste—the severance of domestic 
ties by extraordinary calls, political, military, or religious—are instances of the 
adoption of a rule in peculiar circumstances, which we may learn from the 
apostolical advice on this occasion, not to condemn at once, even though it may 
seem at variance with the broader principles of Christian life laid down in 
other parts of the New Testament.” 

The above passage is feeble in language, faulty in logic, and liberal 
in a wrong direction ; for in 1 Cor. vii. we have an apostolic example 
and an apostolic counsel ; but Mr. Stanley must have failed to see the 
range of the example, if he thinks that a monk’s entangling himself in 
a perpetual vow comes under the same principle with the continued 
abiding in celibacy of St. Paul, by a continued free exercise of his will ; 
or of the counsel, if he thinks the enforcing of celibacy upon a reluctant 
clergy to resemble a recommendation, under special circumstances, ac- 
companied with scrupulous carefulness not “to cast a snare.” But he 
says, “ we ought not to condemn at once ;’’ yet if the authority does 
not apply to sanction these crimes of moral suicide and moral murder, 
we should condemn unhesitatingly and at once ; and this condemnation 
is quite consistent with charitable judgment concerning individuals 
who have been tempted or forced into their commission—consistent 
with a philosophical tracing of these, like other crimes and vices, to 
their roots in human nature, and to the historical conditions which have 
favoured their development: but if, on the other hand, Mr. Stanley 
really thinks, that the perpetual vow of the monk and the compelling 
cleres to celibacy are not essentially distinguishable from the voluntary 
“abiding” and from the counsel of St. Paul, then he should say dis- 





3 «*The Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians: with Critical Notes and Disser- 
tations.” By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, late Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford, and Author of ‘‘ Life of Dr, Arnold,” 
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tinctly, that they ought not to be condemned, either “at once,” or 
at all. 

We have not selected the above-cited passage as an average example 
of the book, it is certainly below the average ; but we have selected it for 
the sake of reminding Mr. Stanley, that if he would establish a lasting 
reputation of his own, he must eschew a negligent smoothness. His 
name has been so linked with those of “ famous men,” his opportunities 
have been so golden and his early promise was so fair, that he will be 
tried by a high standard. If his present work does not in all its parts 
come up to that standard, it contains much information, much which 
is very pleasant and very scholar-like. Many of the notes are excel- 
lent, bringing out freshly and fully illustrations which the ordinary 
commentators think it safer to ignore; as that on baptism for the 
dead (1 Cor, xv. 29), and an exceedingly good one on the head-dress of 
the Corinthian women (1 Cor, xi, 2—15). 

In some portions of the Essays Mr. Stanley is inclined, but not to 
the same extent with his fellow-labourer, Mr. Jowett, to take refuge 
from unpalatable conclusions, logically prepared for him, in the haziness 
of an Alexandrian mysticism. 

It is hardly fair to Mr. Stanley to have selected one of the worst 
morceaux of his book, and not faire pendant with one of the best; but 
our space will not permit us to do more than to point out the con- 
cluding passages of the last Essay on “'The Epistles to the Corinthians 
in relation to the Gospel History.” Mr. Stanley has there pleaded 
the argument from the effects visible in St. Paul to their supposed 
cause in the verity of such a history as we have in the Gospels, with 
all the force and warmth of which it is capable. It is a noble and 
warm-hearted ¢entamen, although its logical value, as the author con- 
fesses, is nothing. 

We will not now inquire, whether the authors of these two works 
have in the course of them been handling premises of which they 
themselves do not perceive the legitimate conclusions ; whether they 
have been dabbling in foreign criticisms which they are afraid to follow 
to their issue ; whether they hope to sustain themselves in the region 
of ideas midway between the heaven of the “grand objective faith 
once delivered to the saints,” and the solid earth of experience and of 
law ; or whether they have been practising a “ reserve,” an éwpwyeia, 
uttering only gwvavra ovveroiot. However this may be, we trust that 
one canon will before long be recognised by all respectable English 
interpreters of the New Testament, one which is generally now ae- 
knowledged, though it was not always, in the elucidation and applica- 
tion of the Patristic writings, namely, that we must distinguish 
between the opinions and the evidence of the New Testament authors, 
and be aware that honesty in giving evidence does not carry authority 
in matter of opinion, nor proof as to facts which were out of the range 
of the writer’s own experience. 

The work of Mr. Mozley,* on the “ Augustinian Doctrine of Predes- 
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tination,” exhibits the vain efforts of a thinking person to reconcile 
common sense and reason with a dogmatic theology. He commences 
his treatise by stating the distinction between the necessitarian and 
predestinarian to be, that the former goes to philosophy for the reason 
of man’s acting in all things necessarily, and the latter to a revelation ; 
or, rather, to the supposed appointment of an Omnipotent, Conscious 
Being. But there are some ideas which can only be imperfectly formed 
or embraced by our minds, such as those of space, infinity—some which 
imply a contrary in the very attempt to conceive them adequately : 
thus, in the very endeavour to form the conception of necessity, as 
applied to ourselves, is involved the negation of will as a self-originating 
power ; and the question, whether the will is such a power, is thereby 
raised : in like manner, in endeavouring to describe the freedom of the 
will, there is raised the question of external limitations to it, and there- 
in of the doctrine of necessity. Hence Mr. Mozley seeks for the solu- 
tion, not only of the philosophical difficulty of necessity, but of that 
which is a much greater one—namely, the theological doctrine of pre- 
destination. If we start from the idea of power external to ourselves, 
the cause of ourselves, and therefore of all which belongs to and issues 
from ourselves, and follow out this idea exclusively, we become neces- 
sitarians or predestinarians; if we start from the consciousness of an 
originating power within ourselves, and follow the deductions from this 
consciousness, we are led on to conceive of the will as of a self-deter- 
mining power. We should, therefore, content ourselves with holding 
these separate truths as half-truths, complements and antinomies to 
each other. And the philosopher might acquiesce in this statement as 
expressing fairly the legitimate result of observation and the actual 
limitation of his faculties. The Theist even, so far as he followed out 
the idea of a conscious cause external to himself as practically defining 
his fate, would not be utterly driven to despair, when thinking of the 
depths of comparative misery which seem to be the lot here and here- 
after of many like to himself. For he might reflect, that in ages to 
come there might be better sequels to present unhappy conditions,— 
that no destiny, taken in the whole, might be so bad, as that it would 
be preferable for a man not to have been born; and, lastly, that when 
God creates, and whatever he creates, he creates from the necessity of 
his own nature ; and, therefore, the things which he creates must have 
the limitations and defects of derived existences ; and if there must be 
gradations of these beings, their defects must be graduated, not to sa- 
tisfy an arbitrary will or caprice, but in fulfilment of the Idea of Uni- 
versal Being. 

But the theologian of revelation, starting with his doctrine of original 
sin, has no refuge from his difficulties but in the helpless acknowledg- 
ment of contradiction and mystery. 


“This doctrine of original sin,” says Mr. Mozley, “is sometimes so ex- 
ressed as to represent mankind as being actually parties to the sin committed 
by Adam, and so condemned on a principle of natural justice, for a sin which 
is their own. . . . Sometimes it is so expressed, as to represent mankind 
as punished on a principle of vicarious desert, for the sin of their first parent, 
regarded as another person from themselves. But whichever of these two 
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modes of stating the doctrine of original sin is adopted, it is evident that in 
dealing with it we are dealing with a mystery, not with an ordinary truth of 
reason and nature. If we adopt the former sn it is contradictory to common 
reason, according to which one man cannot thus be the same with another, 
and commit a sin before he is born. If we adopt the latter, it is contradictory 
to our sense of justice, according to which one man ought not to be punished 
for another man’s sin.”—pp. 34, 35. 


Now Mr. Mozley, under cover of “ mystery,” shrinks from no ex- 
treme of the “ Catholic’? doctrine :— 


“‘Objectors may exhibit, as forcibly and vividly as they will, the paradoxical 
nature of these statements: they gain nothing by doing so. We may be 
asked, how it is possible that God should be angry with innocent infants; 
should condemn persons before they are born, to the torments of hell? and 
other like questions: but with the aid of this distinction it is easy lo see, that 
such objections suppose an entirely different mode of holding such statements, from 
that which every reasonable believer adopts.” —p. 36. 


And in his subsequent description of what the Augustinian doctrine 
really was, it must be said that he represents it fairly in all its horrors. 
When all are subject to damnation, it is a great favour to except some. 
Nevertheless Aquinas, acknowledging the paramount authority of 
Augustine, and accepting his conclusions concerning the Divine fore- 
knowledge and predestination, developes also the doctrine of the free 
will in man, derived to him from the unsanctified fount of Pagan philo- 
sophy; and hence the modified Augustinianism, and almost semi- 
Pelagianism of the Romish Church, notwithstanding its high venera- 
tion for Augustine. And here we begin to see the purpose of. our 
author in this treatise. It is this—to reconcile the Calvinistic Augus- 
tinians with the Catholic Augustinians. They both agree in a Revela- 
tion—in a doctrine of original sin, and its consequence, that mankind 
is a “mass of perdition ;’’ they both agree in the formula, “out of the 
Church is no salvation; they only differ as to their definition of the 
Church—as to how the grace of God comes, whether immediately from 
the Divine Spirit to the soul, or mediately through Sacraments. 

Then why cannot the Calvinist be at one with the Catholic ? He can, 
if he be content to be tolerated, at least in the Anglican branch, It 
is true, that some of the Anglican Articles look very much Geneva- 
wards ; but it is only an “allowing’’ and a “ giving room ”’ for a pre- 
destinarian school within the Church. And so there are differences in 
the Anglican Church on the question of grace, and on particular ques- 
tions connected with that—such, for example, “is the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration.’’ We feel that Mr. Mozley’s work is incom- 
plete, until he has further explained, by way of a mystery, how some 
infants are exempted by baptismal regeneration from the mass of per- 
dition, and some for want of it left to raise their piteous voices from 
an everlasting hell, with the ery, “ Who slew all these ?” 

Wonderful is it, when we remember, that such authors, though eccle- 
siastics—which would account for the crampness of their learning and 
the crippled subtilty of their logic—are also of the same flesh and blood 
with ourselves; that they would wince with the same smarts, would 
sympathize with the same ordinary woes of others; that willingly, it 
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may be, they would visit sick beds, and give alms and kindly counsel, 
and yet, when they think of the words of their Master, “ I came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” and then of Augustine’s “ mass 
of perdition,” they have no sense or feeling in them to say, “ This is a 
deceiver and an Antichrist.” Mr. Mozley has some logical acuteness 
and some capacity for abstract speculation ; he is studiously moderate 
in his tone, but is too sectarian to do justice to the subject of the 
Augustinian theology, and his work is distinctly reactionary, in the 
interest of the so-called Anglo-Catholie School. 

By the aid of an extremely lucid style and great precision of ex- 
pression, M. Véra* succeeds in presenting a clear and elementary expo- 
sition of the Hegelian philosophy, as clear at least as the vagueness and 
ambiguities will permit, which, to most minds, hang about that 
system. As the most intelligible method of expounding the doctrine 
itself, M. Véra undertakes to lay before the reader the course by which 
he himself has been led to embrace it. Thus he has to settle the defi- 
nition of Science, to solve the problem of Ideas considered relatively 
to knowledge, and relatively to Being and Essence, to explain the 
Hegelian method, and to trace particularly the three great divisions of 
the system—the Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy 
of Spirit. 

All systems of Philosophy have sought for Science in the Absolute, 
but they have diverged in their search for, or in their conception of, 
the Absolute. Idealism, in some sense, is the key to the most emi- 
nent philosophical systems of ancient and modern times. Even ma- 
terialism is idealism in an obscure and undeveloped state; for the 
essence of matter is confessedly unknown and can only be represented 
under an Idea, Subject then to the different meanings which are 
attached to the word Idea in different systems, ideas are confessedly 
the point in which meet thought and being, mind and object. Hence 
two questions arise—namely, 1. What are Ideas? This is an onto- 
logical question, and in order to its answer, requires the ascertaining 
the relation in which Ideas stand to objects and actual things. 2. 
What is the origin of Ideas, and whence do they come to us? This is 
a psychological question. But it is evident that to settle whether 
they are innate or adventitious is of little importance ; and, indeed, 
the importance once attached to the controversy on that subject was 
relative to certain theological debates rather than to philosophy. The 
solution of the more important question turns upon this—whether 
thought presupposes ideas, or ideas thought. It must be conceded 
that there can be no thought without ideas, and no knowledge 
without them—that they are the boundaries of all knowledge. And 
if, when we think of objects we cannot think without ideas—Thought, 
Object, and Idea form a triad. 

Hitherto, though their meaning be different, different philosophers 
will nearly correspond in what they say of ideas; henceforward there 
is a divergence according to the order in which the members of this 
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triad stand each to the others. For with Plato the Idea is first, sepa- 
rate (xwpiordy), self-existent, an eternal pattern; actual existences 
second, participating in its likeness, and objects of thought, which 
thus stands in the third place, and is raised to the Idea through the 
object which is its ~_ The specific form of Aristotle, though it 
does not exclude the Platonic Idea, consists of those characteristics 
which constitute the essence of an object; and Thought cannot take 
cognizance of the Object without taking cognizance of it by these 
characteristics. So that when Hegelianism says—‘ L’Idée et 1’ Essence 
se confondent,” it corresponds rather with the Aristotelian than the 
Platonic doctrine; the idea is at once the form of a specific thing and 
the form of our thought of it. And here is to be observed an im- 
portant difference between the Hegelian and the Aristotelian ideas. 
Hegel admits ideas of particulars, singulars, and consistently; for 
every existing thing in the universe is what it is, in relation to 
every other; and in completing the idea of an individual thing, as 
much as of a class or a quality, a dichotomy is made, and then all other 
existences are combined together as in relation to it, and as having 
this at least in common, that they are “ Not-it.”” Speculatively, this 
Hegelian view is the true one, that there are Ideas of Individuals, and 
that these when complete involve the relations of each individual to all 
other parts of the Universe. But with Aristotle, Individuals are in- 
capable of definition, for so to define their Essence, as perfectly to 
describe them, would be interminable, and escape the possibility of 
thought: and practically, this likewise is true. Remembering also 
the difference between ideas and the Idea, both do all ideas, whether 
of concretes or abstracts, whether particular or general, imply all 
others from which they are distinguished, and the Idea itself, or the 
Absolute, implies, in negativing them, all other ideas whatsoever. 
Upon this view it would seem as if knowledge were beyond the reach 
of the thinking subject, for that he never can embrace all limitations 
which perfect the Idea, the combination, proportionate value, relative 
place, and ensemble of all ideas together. And if science can only 
be attained by the method below described, its attainment must be 
hopeless. 

“It is necessary, in order to a true and scientific demonstration, to place 
oneself outside of all experience, imagination and sensational experience, to 
seize the idea itself in its purity and absolute existence, to determine in suc- 
cession its intrinsic and essential characteristics, fo cause to issue from it, as 
by an impulse internal and necessary to it, the one idea—to operate on 
this as on the former, at last to bring them together and cause to —-? 
from their contact and close comparison the third idea, which must reconcile 
and unite them.”—Véra, p. 149. 


The leverage and the standing-place are wanting. But although to 
seize the Idea in its totality is rare or impossible, it is possible to seize 
it under a phase or moment; if not in all phases together, in some 
in succession. And it is indeed under phases that the Idea becomes 
known to us, as the unconditioned becomes conditioned and the pos- 
sible becomes actual. For the Idea may be considered both relatively 
to thought and as the proper object of science, and also relatively to the 
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actual, as a force or process; and out of Possibility emerges Actuality, 
and into it sinks the actual again, for that which has been and that 
which is to be, is possible. We cannot now follow out this doctrine, 
against which there lies the objection, that a motor is wanting to effect 
“ becoming,”’ and to turn the possible into the actual. 

M. Véra illustrates in a striking manner many of the Hegelian 
formulz, even if the Idea itself must remain an unknown term and an 
hypothesis ; particularly worthy of attention is the fourth chapter, 
and of that, the Section on the Speculative Method or Dialectic, in 
which he developes the principle of Opposition or Contradiction, 
tracing it as recognised in all philosophies, in the Pythagorean 
ovororxiat, in the contraries of Plato, in the contradiction of Aris- 
totle, and, above all, in the Antinomies of Kant; and there should be 
noticed, also, an Essay on Death, in the Appendix, regarded from the 
Hegelian point of view, as a phase of the Idea. 

The insufficiency of the Hegelian scheme is obvious, from the ab- 
sence of a motor-principle in the universe, for even if thought, either 
individual or universal, can embrace the Idea of things in their 
totality, it does not discover therein any Power by which that totality 
is as it is in actual existence. If, to borrow a metaphor from fossil Com- 
parative Anatomy, the Universe of the Possible and Actual could be 
“restored” upon observation of a part, we should arrive at nothing 
better or more satisfying than an @ priori Positivism. 

And so we may notice as controversial against Hegelianism, the 
second edition of the Treatise of J. H. Fichte, on the “ Idea of Per- 
sonality.’’® If freedom is the Essence of Personality, and varied act 
is the energy and effect of freedom, there is evidence in the actual 
world of a Personality in that which we call God. There is thus 
given an adequate motor for actual existence, which an @ priori Idea, 
exhausted in the very conception, is not. The Absolute thus becomes 
known to us, not @ priori by our abstract conceptions, but @ posteriori, 
mediately through experience. The actual is not denied even by 
Hegelianism ; and it is only by interrogating it, that we can obtain in- 
formation concerning the Origin of Existence. For the Ideal as it is 
to us, may mislead or be contradicted by the Actual. For instance, 
on beholding the crystals of any salt, we obtain an Idea of what the 
perfect form of such crystals would be, cubic, octahedric, or the like. But 
as a matter of fact this ideal never passes into the actual, the conditions 
under which the crystal exists never permit its perfect development ; and 
so in all actual existences, derangements take place from their perfect 
Idea, and the concrete universe presents apparently, rather a multi- 
tude of tentamina, than of realizations. This is not consistent indeed 
with old-fashioned theological notions of God, but it is consistent with a 
ee pers! striving with conditions, not consistent, however, with an 

deal which is a mere formal Necessity. But ifthere is anything more 
than Necessity in things, in their actual forms, co-existence, and rela- 
tions, it must lead up at last to the conception of Freedom deter- 





6 «Die Idee der Persén lichkeit und der individuellen Fortdauer.” Von J. H. 
Fichte. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig. 1855. 
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mining Possibility, and Will shaping Conditions, in other words, to 
Personality. 

What is actual can only be learnt by observation and experience, 
and by observation we not only perceive the possible in that which is, 
but have also shadowed out to us another possible in that which it is 
conceivable might have been; and that which has thus determined 
between Possibles must be Freedom and Will. Moreover, the inference 
from our own Freedom, Consciousness, and Will, by the exercise of 
which we determine possibilities to ourselves within a certain range, 

in which faculties our Personality and Spirituality consist,) is, that 
the universe of actual things has been, and is, everywhere determined 
likewise by the Personality of the Universal Spirit. Instead, there- 
fore, of an abstract and blind Idea, the Universal Spirit becomes a 
conscious energy, and supplies that which is wanting in Hegelianism, 
a moving power to translate Possibility into Actuality. 

The analysis of the human consciousness is in this Essay extremely 
well brought out, (pp. 98, 99.) The act of the Spirit elevating itself 
so as to take cognizance of itself as object, is the self-conscious act. 
Now in every voluntary act, there is this act of the self-consciousness, 
and it involves the presence to the Spirit, or, as we should say, to the 
Mind, of a comparison, a judgment, concerning itself. And this com- 
parison is either of functions or modifications simultaneously existing 
in it or successively. Even in its most passive form, the consciousness 
compares the self of one moment with the self of the preceding, the I 
who am with the J who was; when conscious of liberty it compares 
the conceptions of more than one possible ; when conscious of actual 
will, it compares its passion, its appetency, its choice, with the deter- 
mination which is prompted by one or the other. 

But if the phenomena of the consciousness thus present flux without 
ruin, discrimination without dissipation, and identity along with 
diversity, the question emerges, to what extent these changes may go 
without the destruction of the individual ; and there is evidently no 
reason to suppose but that this kind of change might be continued 
indefinitely without loss of identity, For in a sense, the self of one 
moment is a different self from the self of the moment before, in an- 
other sense the same; we may be said to die, “not only daily,” but 
momentarily ; not relatively to the perishing of our bodies, but to the 
changes which are ever taking place in our minds. And as the Eng- 
lish Butler said long ago, prompted perhaps as much by Leibnitz as 
by Plato, there is no reason to think—at least, there is no proof—that 
what we call death is the destruction of the living powers; and the 
inquiry concerning death is, not whether the living powers are de- 

troyed by, but simultaneously with it. 

Now it is impossible to decide this @ priori, or to deduce it from 
the content of an Idea, which has not been suggested by fact, or at 
least been verified by experience. And experience would seem to lead 
us but a little way towards any satisfying conclusion. For the infe- 
rences as to the continued existence of the Soul, in those who have 
been subject to trances or recovered from drowning and strangulation, 
are but slight. Yet as far as they do reach, they seem to show, that the 
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chain of consciousness is continued somewhat beyond that which is 
apparently its termination. And other observations, which are usually 
treated of as mere analogies, tend to confirm the opinion of a continued 
existence to the Soul. This word Soul, used as an unknown term, 
and not hampered with any theological signification, is applicable to 
the living principle, whatever it be, of the inferior animals, as well as 
of man. There is seen in them, as in the human being, the corporiza- 
tion of a soul. And thus, what are commonly called analogies become 
instances under one kind ; and if the Soul is perceived to abide through 
change of foetal and perfect forms, through many metamorphoses of 
insects and entozoa, it cannot be denied to the soul of man, that it 
likewise is capable of abiding through the change which we call death. 
It may be maintained, indeed, that those other instances are instances 
of metamorphoses, when the soul has never lost hold of its body, but 
that the human death is a parting of the Soul from the body. On the 
other hand it may be urged, that the human Soul in its possession of 
a conception and of consciousness of the future, has a pledge of con- 
tinuance and an indication of the method of it : and, at all events, thus 
much is gained that the inquiry is narrowed immediately, if not ulti- 
mately, to the question, whether at the human death there is an end 
of the corporization of the soul, whether it does lose all hold upon 
matter and body. 

We are naturally led now to take up Dr. Kuno Fischer’s’ second 
volume of the History of Modern Philosophy, embracing Leibnitz and 
his school. Dr. Fischer’s plan is to group around the chief names in 
the history of philosophy the names of disciples and of transitional 
thinkers, thus leaving due prominence to the more eminent leaders of 
thought, and showing the affiliation of systems apparently opposite 
and incongruous. For there is an affiliation even by reaction, and 
Dr. Fischer is anxious to present each teacher as addressing mankind 
from his own standing-point. It is as irrational in an history of phi- 
losophy as in a political history, to judge men of previous generations 
by modern and improved standards, only not so irrational as the 
judging, in either subject-matter, the modern by the antiquated. 

But in connexion with previous remarks it is to be noticed, that 
there is a tendency in some recent speculations, as in that of J. H. 
Fichte, to reproduce an hypothesis concerning the Soul much like the 
Leibnitzian hypothesis of monads ; but with this difference, that the 
theory of Leibnitz was a mere hypothesis, neither founded on nor 
checked by observation, and involved in contradictions by the very 
attempt to make itself complete. It is possible, indeed, that there 
may be found to have been a wonderful anticipation in Leibnitz’s 
theory of monads; but if there should be reason, from biological in- 
vestigation to think that there are soul-monads, a pre-established har- 
mony between such monads and their elementary corporization must 
itself be made to appear by like researches, and not be assumed in 
order to escape theoretical difficulties. 





7 ‘Geschichte der neuren Philosophie.” Von Dr. Kuno Fischer, Docent der 
Philosophie. Zweiter Bd. Das Zeitalter der deutschen Aufklirung. G,. W. 
Leibnitz u. s. Schule. Mannheim, 1855. 
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As a specimen of Dr. Fischer’s style and treatment we may quote 
the section on the Idealism of Leibnitz, as distinguished from 
Descartes, Kant, and Fichte :— 

“ Confining ourselves to the field of modern pater let us compare with the 
innate ideas of Leibnitz on one side the Cartesian on the other, and the doctrine of 
Kant and Fichte, which all agree in this, that there are original conceptions in 
the human mind which lie at the root of our objective knowledge. According to 
Descartes, the principles of knowledge are innate in the human mind ; eceording 
to Kaut and Fichte, they are produced from the human consciousness, and are 
as little innate as is the consciousness itself. With Descartes they are equi- 
valent to original facts, with Kant and Fichte to original operations. Herein 
lies the following distinction; facts are given and exist without our con- 
currence, and so do the —— of knowledge with Descartes; but opera- 
tions are only such when fully performed; they are not Data but Acts, and are 
only recognised when complete. And herein are distinguished Liebnitz and 
Descartes. Both consider the principles of knowledge to be innate ideas 
or original facts in the human mind. But by whom are these facts given? 
According to Descartes they are given us from without, implanted in us 
immediately by God, not to be explained from the nature of the human mind 
alone. For, from the mere thought cannot be derived the knowledge of things, 
nor can the conception even of nature, much less of God flow from the self- 
consciousness. According to Leibuitz, on the contrary, these ideas are entirely 
grounded in the nature of human mind, and are not given from without, 
because nothing can find entrance into the Essence of a Monad; nor are they 
given by God, because God does not exercise any direct influence on Monads: 
rather are they immediately contained in the Essence of the human Mind, lie in 
its original native structure, and consequently make up its natural constitution.” 
—p. 313. 

These parallels and distinctions are sometimes drawn out at an un- 
necessary length, but they are clearly done, and Dr. Fischer’s style is 
agreeable. 

“ Superstition and Science,’’® by Carl Vogt, is a spirited polemical 
morceau, on the materialist side, addressed to Rudolph Wagner, of 
Gottingen, himself a naturalist of reputation. A considerable portion 
of this brochure is taken up with personalities, a certain other portion 
with a statement, forcible enough, of some of the arguments against 
the early Biblical Chronology, the Universality of the Noachian 
Deluge and the supposed derivation of the human species from a single 
centre:—the discovery in many parts of the world of human remains, 
belonging to pre-historie periods, and of a low type, is strongly urged, 
on this point, as supplying evidence against the hitherto more received 
opinion, But in his main discussion of the theory of a specific soul, 
the author departs from the calmness which should characterize 
the natural philosopher, and from the consideration which should be 
shown to the opinions of others, however erroneous they may appear 
to be. Wagner’s opinion is that there is a specific Soul-substance, 
related possibly to other substances in some such degree as the 
Imponderables are to the gravitating forms of matter. Herr Vogt 
anticipates triumphantly, that the belief in a substantial and immortal 





8 «* Kohlerglaube und Wissenschaft. Eine Streitschrift gegen Hofrath Rudolph 
Wagner in Gottingen.” Von Carl Vogt. Giessen, 1855, 
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Soul, already more and more losing ground, will become extinct when 
Psychology shall have been resolved into Natural Philosophy; and yet 
it is as possible for the domain of Natural Philosophy to embrace 
Psychology, if the Soul be a Substance, as if it be a function. And 
with like inconsequence he twits his opponents, who cannot define 
the seat of the Soul in the bodily organization, with their resem- 
blance to the maker of a Perpetual Motion ; his machine was quite 
ready—all but the spring; no doubt that is the difficulty—to find the 
spring; but it is at least not greater than to expect the machine to 
move without any spring at all. 

Carl Vogt is too dogmatic: we are told that the same science 
which informs us that the existence of man is temporary only and 
transitory, and can be followed by no other life, also proclaims 
to us, that man is a social Being, who can only exist among and avith 
his species, amidst and with society. Here, therefore, is the end of 
man, for here only can he be social. But neither does this appear—nor 
ought any philosopher to ignore, that along with his social character- 
istics man is possessed also of individual instincts; and, among those 
instincts, of one which desires a futurity in a life hereafter. Whether 
this, like a rudimentary organ, is in our species, a blind appetency, 
destined to no satisfaction, or whether it be a true presage of that 
which is to come, no thoughtful observer should pass it by, and no one 
in the heat of a personal controversy should omit to distinguish it from 
boorish superstitions. 

There is a great deal of learning and classical illustration brought 
together in Professor Furtwiingler’s “Idea of Death among the 
Greeks.” The purpose of his work is to trace this Idea through the 
Greek Mythus, from its very cradle in the East, and through the 
literature and Art-work of Greece down to the Christian era. He 
observes, that the Greeks were as distinguished for the expression and 
prominence which they gave to Death, as for that which they bestowed 
u Life. Their religious and poetical personifications of Death are 
at least as striking as those of Life. Here, as in all other departments 
of Being and of Thought, the particular Idea was not inconsistent 
with the Universal, nor did general Personifications exclude the 
Personifications of Singulars. If the whole Ocean were instinct with 
Deity, unnumbered Nereids rode also on the crests of glancing waves ; 
if the grove were sacred to its God, so was the particular tree—riva 
pévroe riva Oey; ij BovAee rv wAdravoy ravrnvi; so likewise in the 
court of the Grim King @dyvarvocg were always waiting the Kipec, special 
messengers, no two alike, each ready at the fated moment to seize his 
own victim. Odvaro, in the plural, are sons of the old King, “kinds of 
Death,” horrible Personifications, haunting gibbets and torture- 
platforms — 

— ob Kapavyariipes bp0arpwpuyot 

Sinat opayai re, ortpparog rT aropopai 
maidwy, Kakhre youre H) 0’ dkowrvia, 
Aevopdore, X'bu pbZovew oixrispoy wordy, 
bd payw mayéivrec. 





® «Die Idee des 'Todes in den Mythen und Kunstdenkmiilern der Griechen.” 
Von Wilh, Furtwangler, Prof. zu Freiburg im Breisgau. Freiburg, i, B. 1855. 
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And Professor Furtwiingler has produced evidence sufficient to show, 
that with the Greeks death was considered philosophically not as 
repulsive, but as a moment, a passage, a phase in the great stream of 
Life. Yet we must not too hastily conclude that all which a Greek 
would say and sing of Life, is to be understood of the Life of the con- 
scious Soul; and a great deal more meaning is often found by commen- 
tators in mythical amplifications than was present to the minds of 
Poets, Priests, or People who gave them birth. 

Dr. Suckow’s work on the “ Platonic Writings’’! consists for the 
most part of an elaborate and good analysis of the Phedrus. But he 
thinks to discover in that Dialogue a key which has escaped until this 
day everybody but himself; it enables him both to arrange the 
Dialogues in their chronological order, and to construct the whole of 
Plato’s works into a scientific whole. He rears a very large structure 
upon a very insufficient basis; and there is too much of it. 

Mr. Bohn deserves great thanks for presenting a well-done English 
translation, perfectly readable and intelligible, of the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason.”"'' As a specimen of the style, we subjoin an extract 
which might have assisted Professor Thompson to define the value of 
the argument from the content of a conception :— 


“The absolute necessity of a judgment is only a conditioned necessity of a 
thing, of the predicate in a judgment. The proposition above mentioned (namely, 
that a triangle has three angles], does not enounce that three angles necessarily 
exist ; but upon condition that a triangle exists, three angles must necessarily 
exist in it. And thus this logical necessity has been the source of the greatest 
delusions. Having formed an @ priori conception of a thing, the content of 
which was made to embrace existence, we believed ourselves safe in concluding, 
that because existence belongs necessarily to the object of the conception (that 
is, under the condition of my positing this thing as given), the existence of the 
thing is also posited necessarily, al that it is therefore absolutely necessary 
—merely because its existence has been cogitated in the conception.” —p. 365, 
Transcendental Dialectic, ch. § iv. “Of the Impossibility of an Ontological 
Proof of the Existence of God.’ 


At the same time that this translation may fairly be recommended 
for many purposes, it is still more to be recommended to those who 
would master German Philosophy, to learn German for themselves, 
and so to translate, not its words into English words, but its thoughts 
into their own. 





10 «*Die Wissenschaftliche und Kunstlerische Form der platonischen Schriften 
in ihrer bisher verborgenen Eingenthumlichkeit dargestellt.” Von Dr. G. E. W. 
Suckow Privat-docent der Philosophie an der Universitit zu Breslau. Berlin. 18565. 

1 © Critique of Pure Reason.”’ Translated from the German of Immanuel Kant. 
By I. M. D. Meiklejohn. London: Bohn. 18598. 
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N Political Economy, the most important work lately published is 
“The Principles of Banking,’! by Mr. Macleod, which, in the 
author’s words, is “an attempt to explain, in as clear and simple 
language as possible, the elementary principles of Currency and 
Banking, their progressive development in practice, and the laws at 
present affecting them.” The subject of Banking belongs partly to 
theory and partly to history; and, hitherto, these two aspects in 
which it may be viewed have been kept distinct. We have had 
histories of banks, and speculations on credit and currency; but it is 
obvious that the subject may be very conveniently and _ profitably 
treated as a whole. We may have the theory of banking elucidated, 
and then the history of banking placed side by side with it, partly as 
exemplifying the theory, partly as possessing the substantial interest 
attaching to all records of experience. This is the task Mr. Macleod 
has undertaken, and though there is much in the theoretical portion of 
his work to which we cannot accede, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
the whole to be gencrally successful. 

After an introduction intended to account for and defend the length 
at which he dwells on the abstract propositions which lie at the bottom 
of his subject, Mr. Macleod proceeds in the first chapter to settle the 
definitions of the different expressions and technical words peculiar to 
monetary science. He then investigates the Theory of Prices, and the 
causes of their fluctuation. A chapter follows containing an account 
of the different Substances used as a Currency by different nations, and 
the different changes in weight and fineness which the English ecur- 
rency has undergone, The nature of Interest, the causes which 
govern its rate, and the method of Discount adopted by bankers, are 
the next subjects of discussion. Two chapters are devoted to the 
Theory of Credit and the Theory of Exchanges. We then enter on 
the historical portion of the work, and begin by an account of the rise 
of Banking, and the progress made in it by the nations of antiquity, of 
its revival in the middle ages by the Italians, and in modern times by 
the Dutch. We have then a very careful and interesting description 
of its rise and progress in Scotland, and of the existing system in that 
country. With this the first volume closes; the second, not yet pub- 
lished, is to contain a history of the Bank of England ; a criticism of 
the Acts of 1819 and 1844; and asummary of Banking law. 

In the treatment of his subject, Mr. Macleod has three principal tasks 
to perform. He has to give an historical narrative of that which is purely 
matter of narrative: the origin and growth of banks, the laws to which 
they have been subjected, the system of operations they have adopted. 
Secondly, he has to explain all those matters relating to banking, 

1 «The Theory and Practice of Banking: with the Elementary principles of 
Currency, Prices, Credit, and Exchanges.” By Henry Dunning Macleod, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law: Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. Vol. L London: Longmans, 1855, 
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which, though admitting of no question, and familiar to all acquainted 
with the subject, are of a technical nature, and require elucidation for 
the general reader, Lastly, he has to discuss vast questions of Political 
Economy. Nothing can be better than the way in which the two 
first of these tasks are performed. The history of the Banking System 
of Scotland, for instance, is given with great clearness and copiousness, 
and in a manner which shows a very considerable power of imparting 
interest to a dry subject. So, too, such matters of detail as the method 
of Discounting, the nature of Bills, the variations of the Exchanges 
of different countries, are explained with much perspieacity and com- 
mand of language. But in those portions of the volume where he 
handles the speculative questions of Political Economy, we have felt 
so often at issue with Mr. Macleod, and so little convinced by his rea- 
soning, that although we fully admit the ability with which he advocates 
the view he has taken, we must consider his work materially diminished 
in value by the errors into which, we think, he has fallen. It is obviously 
impossible to debate such questions in the narrow limits of our present 
space. But we will extract two or three propositions laid down, that 
we may furnish a specimen of the general scope of his arguments. 

The first term defined in the book is “Currency,” and we are told 
that “Currency and transferable debt are convertible terms.” “A 
person,’ says Mr. Macleod, “ may have a service due to him, but may 
not require it to be rendered at once. He takes an acknowledgment that 
it will be paid; and before it is paid, it may happen that he himself has 
an equivalent service to render toa third person. Instead of rendering 
it he gives the acknowledgment he has received from his own debtor. 
The evidence of the debt—that is, of services having been rendered for 
which an equivalent has not been received—passes from one hand to 
another, and becomes current. But, as the evidence of a debt is not 
easily capable of actual division, a means of practically dividing it 
must be supplied; and this is effected by the use of coined pieces of 
metal.’”” Now, we think that this is not very true as an historical 
account of the origin of money; but, letting that pass, can anything 
be clearer, even adopting Mr. Macleod’s way of treating a subject, than 
that Currency does not comprehend all transferable debts, but only all 
transferable debts that are transferred? Every legal debt is trans- 
ferable ; but to say that every debt is current seems preposterous, All 
that can be said is, that if it is transferred it is made current. 

Again, we are told (and here the errey is a capital one, materially 
affecting the value of the whole treatise), that “ when Currency is em- 
ployed in producing articles which are themselves intended to be sub- 
servient to the production of other articles, it is usually called Capital, 
and that the use of the word Capital is also extended to apply to the 
article itself so produced, to act as an agent in the production of 
others.” Of course, if a writer choose to use Capital in a new sense, 
there is nothing to prevent him; but it is simply untrue to say that 
this is the ordinary language of Political Economists. It is the precise 
opposite of their language. They apply the term Capital to that 
surplus of the product of labour which is used, or is capable of being 
used, in further production ; and they say that the term is extended to 
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mean the symbols, metallic or other, which represent this surplus ; and 
it is noticeable where this departure from ordinary language leads Mr. 
Macleod, He tells us that credit is Capital. Now, it is true that in 
the sense he uses the term, the currency may be temporarily increased 
which is applied to the productive employment of the surplus pro- 
ducts of labour; but this is not what Mr. Macleod really means. For 
he quotes with disapprobation the obvious truth laid down by Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Macculloch, that no increase of Currency can augment Capital, 
in their sense of the term—viz., the actual consumable articles pro- 
duced by labour and applied to further production. He virtually 
speaks as if he believed that an increased currency gave an increased 
power of production; and if he means that, he is uttering a fallacy 
more often and more completely exposed in recent years than perhaps 
any other in Political Economy. Currency does but transfer from 
one man to another the power of using Capital. Credit enables the 
more enterprising, instead of the less enterprising, man to use it—an 
explanation which we should have thought abundantly accounted for 
the growth of Scotch wealth, which Mr. Macleod seems inclined to 
attribute to an enlarged Currency. 

Again, and this must be our last instance, Mr. Macleod tells us that 
a thing may be depreciated (that is, as he explains it, deteriorated in 
quality) without being diminished in value. He gives the following 
instance :—“ A second-hand book may be considered depreciated ; and 
generally, the charm of novelty being gone, it loses in value; but it 
may happen to become scarce, and then a second-hand book may 
sell for more than it did when new.” What can be understood by 
depreciation here? We must, of course, exclude any reference to 
price, for the price is evidently raised. But it is said the quality is 
deteriorated. Why should we say so? If we compare the mere 
printed bit of paper when dirty with itself in a clean state, we of 
course own that its quality is deteriorated. But a book is more than 
a collection of bits of paper: it is a means of satisfying intellectual 
wants. Probably in the case put, the book in its clean state, being a 
good one, has created, or at least heightened, a demand for it in its 
dirty state. This demand can only be gratified in the case put by the 
purchase of the second-hand copy ; but this second-hand copy has now 
the quality of satisfying a want more keenly felt than the new copy 
satisfied ; to satisfy such a want is the primary quality of a book, not 
cleanliness ; and therefore its quality may be said to be improved, 
rather than deteriorated. 

Mr. Rickards has published two lectures on “ The Financial Policy of 
the War,” delivered in Trinity Term last, before the University of Ox- 
ford.? They are intended partly to criticise Mr. Newmarch’s well known 
“ Essay on Pitt’s Loans,” partly to give a clear and popular exposition 
of the method by which loans are raised, and of the arguments which 





3 “The Financial Policy of the War.” Two Lectures on the Funding System, 
and on the different modes of raising supplies in time of war. Delivered before 
the University of Oxford in Trinity Term, 1855. By George K, Rickards, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy. Sane, Ridgway. 1855. 
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ean be urged for and against recourse being had to them. Mr. 
Rickards begins by stating what a National Debt really is, and by ex- 
posing the old fallacies that a debt is no national loss when the 
creditor is of the same nation as the debtor, and that the convenience 
of Government securities compensates for their existence. He then 
passes to the form which loans take, and insists on the necessity of 
always borrowing at par and suffering the interest to vary. Mr. New- 
march, as many of our readers are well aware, defends the opposite 
system, that of borrowing at three per cent., and letting the amount 
actually received by the nation for the debt it incurs vary according to 
the state of the market. The loans of the last war were conducted on 
this principle, and the consequence was that a sum of no less than 
180,025,7912. now stands to our charge, for which the public has ac- 
tually received nothing. Mr. Newmarch argues that a three per cent. 
stock was, by a considerable per-centage, the cheapest, because it was 
the most marketable security to borrow upon. It may be replied, that we 
have no means of knowing that this form of loan was so far the most 
marketable as to make any other comparatively ruinous. Pitt only 
once tried the experiment of opening a five per cent. loan to public 
subscription, and he then did so with the most signal success. That 
to borrow at par when it is possible is absolutely incumbent on all 
financiers, does not admit of a shadow of a doubt. The only question 
is as to the possibility, and it is hard to say what is or is not possible 
while loans are negotiated through capitalists, not thrown open to the 
public. 

In his second lecture, Mr. Rickards considers the question, whether 
the sums necessary for a war expenditure should be raised by loans or 
taxes. On the one hand, there is much popular error as to the relief 
which the borrowing generation gains by incurring debts, and, as it is 
termed, “shifting the burden to posterity.” On the other hand, many 
economists who speak of borrowing as if it were an act of mere folly 
or dishonesty to shirk the practical difficulties of the question, and do 
not even recognise the economical disadvantages which a rapid increase 
of taxes is sure to entail. Dr, Chalmers has advanced the startling 
proposition, that if recourse is had to loans, the whole sum borrowed in 
any year is, in fact, raised from the public, and raised within the year ; 
his argument being that the subtraction of capital lessens the supply 
of commodities, but not the demand for them, and the consequence is, 
that prices rise to an extent equal to the sum borrowed. The vastness 
of the debt incurred, as compared with the small increase of taxation 
necessary to supply its place, is hardly credible until we have mastered 
the facts. If, during the twenty-three years of the last year, an annual 
additional sum of seven millions and a half had been raised by taxa- 
tion, the nation would have escaped a debt of 576,000,000/. The mere 
knowledge of this fact would, we should think, be sufficient to make 
every one resolute against any more loans, excepting when unavoidable. 
They are unavoidable, however, to some extent, and on some occasions, 
and for this reason. The sudden imposition of taxes will, under par- 
ticular circumstances, so disorganize industry, that the national loss 
will far outbalance the gain of escaping a loan. This year, for instance, 
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we have incurred a fresh debt of 16,000,0007. with the sanction of 
financiers most adverse to a needless increase of debt. This loan is 
justified by the consideration that any increase of taxation must have para= 
lysed branches of industry which have been recently opened or expanded 
under our modern fiscal policy, and that to reverse this policy would 
be more prejudicial than to add to our debt. All these points are dwelt 
on with great force and lucidity by Mr. Rickards, and there are few 
persons who would not gain greatly by the perusal of his able and 
sensible pamphlet. 

The works of Bastiat have been collected and published in six well- 
printed and well-edited volumes,’ and they quite deserve to go down to 
posterity in a convenient and elegant form. Bastiat was not a great 
thinker, nor did he add much to the science of Political Economy; but 
he was a correct thinker andan honest man. He set himself to discover 
and apprehend all the economical truths that lay within his range, and 
he told his countrymen candidly, although in a cumbrous way anda 
stilted style, what these truths were. He did not find his audience very 
sympathetic, for they were hindered from appreciating the results of eco- 
nomical science by two feelings—a jealousy of England, which made 
them look on the new commercial system as a deep-laid scheme of 
English perfidy ; and a vague and illogical love of socialism, which 
made sound views of property and capital seem very prosaic. How- 
ever, Bastiat worked very steadily, and, in some degree, successfully, 
to instil a spirit of greater wisdom. Prefixed to his works will be 
found, in this edition, a selection from his correspondence, containing, 
among others, a great many letters addressed to Mr. Cobden. These 
letters throw great light on the character of the writer, and on the 
place he really holds among the economists of the day. He was a 
man of sound views, which he had patiently and conscientiously worked 
out for himself, but unequal to judge or criticise a man, to whom he 
looked up with unfeigned admiration as an active and triumphant, and 
not merely speculative, economist. He writes as the inferior; endorses 
Mr. Cobden’s opinions, applauds his proceedings, gets up a still-born 
little League in Paris as an imitation of Mr. Cobden’s great engine of 
agitation, and directs all his thoughts to introducing the principles 
of free-trade into France; and thus he is a writer, perhaps, more 
valuable to Frenchmen than to Englishmen, for to the former his 
works afford a very excellent exposition of subjects which they may 
naturally wish to understand, but which are comparatively familiar to 
the latter. 

Dr. Robert Phillimore has recently published two volumes of Com- 
mentaries upon International Law.4 It would be difficult to find a 
book more wanted, or a time more opportune for publishing it. Con- 
sidering the light which International Law throws on history, and 
also on modern politics, it is curious that it has been hitherto so little 











3  (uvres completes de Frédéric Bastiat.” Mises en ordre, Revues, et Annotées 
d’apres les manuscrits de l’auteur. Paris: Guillaumin., 1855. 

* «Commentaries upon International Law.” By Robert Phillimore, M.A., 
Advocate to her Majesty in the Office of Admiralty. Author of the Law of 
Domicile. Vols, I. and II. London: Benning & Co, 1855. . 
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studied in England, and its value so little appreciated. Its neglect 
may be attributed partly to our insular position, which prevents any 
but the members of the Government from feeling interest in a wide 
range of politics; partly to the stagnation of University learning; 
partly to the accidental circumstance that it is but a very small section 
of the English Bar who are permitted to attend the only Court which 
deals with cases belonging to the Law of Nations. The war has had 
the effect of stimulating wider inquiry, and the extension of University 
studies makes it probable that Law and History may soon be studied 
there as they ought to be. Dr. Phillimore’s Commentaries will prove 
of the greatest use, not only to the Advocates in the Admiralty Court, 
but to all who wish to understand European History, past or present. 
They are written in a very intelligible, clear, though unpretending 
style; they are.interesting in matter and manner; the learning dis- 
played and infprmation given are very great; and they are in every 
way worthy of attracting the serious attention of all who wish not 
to write or speak of public subjects, without something like adequate 
knowledge. 

They are indeed characterized by one deficiency; and in some 
respects it is a serious one. There is an almost total want of philo- 
sophical grasp. Dr. Phillimore shows neither acquaintance with the 
problems which lie at the threshold of International Law, nor power 
to solve them. He repeats the current commonplaces which profess 
to tell us on what the intercourse of man with man is, or ought to be, 
based. These commonplaces have stamped themselves on the minds 
of modern writers by being, for the most part, clothed in the polished 
and sonorous language of Cicero. To him they were not the truisms 
and platitudes they are to us, They were inspired by the considera- 
tion of the great fact of his day—the spread of the Roman Empire. 
They contain the recognition of some of those principles which alone 
could make such an empire coherent and permanent. Grotius, whose 
mind was stored and impregnated with classical learning, adopted 
them as he adopted Roman law, as a convenient starting-point from 
which to approach the growing complexities of the Modern System of 
Nations. But we might expect that a writer of the present day would 
attempt to estimate their value, to analyse them, to show how their 
meaning has varied from time to time; how completely these vague 
co. are dependent for their contents upon history and historical 

evelopment. Dr. Phillimore attempts nothing of the kind ; and his 
volumes must therefore be always unsatisfactory to the philosophical 
jurist. But we must not overrate the ill effect produced by the absence 
of philosophical power. These volumes contain so much information, 
they are so sensible and so accurate, that a reader would be very foolish 
who refused to benefit by their contents because he missed something, 
the absence of which scarcely impairs their practical use. 

The whole work is to consist of four volumes; of these, two onl 
are as yet published. We will rapidly indicate the matter of whic 
they principally treat, as we think no one who knows what he could 
find here will think it a little thing to neglect the opportunity. The 
first part is devoted to the “Foundations of International Jurispru- 
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dence,”’ and especially to the examination of the sources of International 
Law. This part is by far the weakest, requiring, as it does, philoso- 
phical acumen, rather than practical knowledge. The second treats of 
States, the mode of their extinction, and the changes of which they 
are capable. Under this branch we find such subjects dealt with as 
the States of the Ionian Isles, the position of Belgium, Greece, and 
Egypt, and the Confederations of Germany and America. We then 
pass to an examination of the rights of a State, the rights of indepen- 
dence and equality, the right to a free choice of government, the right 
of territorial inviolability, the rights of acquisition and jurisdiction. 
This is a branch fertile in topics of recent or immediate interest. The 
head of territorial inviolability presents us with such subjects as the 
property of a State in rivers, thus introducing the difficulties which 
have arisen from the disputed navigation of the Danube, the Mississippi, 
and the St. Lawrence; the claim of England over the narrow seas, 
that of Turkey over the Dardanelles; the Fishery Question ; and the 
compact between England and America regulating the transit of the 
Isthmus of Panama. Under the head of the Right of Acquisition, 
we have a discussion of the Oregon Treaty, and the difficulties it ad- 
justed ; a history of the transfer of Norway ; of the cession of Louisiana ; 
and, especially, of the Slave Trade. The changes of opinion on the 
subject of slavery are very clearly stated; the causes which have esta- 
blished the freedom of all persons on the English soil are carefully 
examined, and a complete catalogue is given of existing treaties made 
for the suppression of traffic in slaves. The head of Rights of Juris- 
diction, again, touches on the interesting question of the power of 
States over foreigners, such exceptions to jurisdiction as are established 
in the case of Christian and Infidel countries, and of ships of war and 
commerce, the power of granting letters of marque, and the right of a 
State to dismiss foreigners, or to receive and protect them. The Fourth 
Part treats of the Principle of Intervention, gives a history of the 
establishment of the Balance of Power, and tests the propriety of the 
present war by the general principles laid down. In the Fifth Part, 
the rights incident to the equality of States, the right of protecting 
citizens in foreign countries, the Justice of recognising de facto autho- 
rities and the force of treaties, and the mode of interpreting them, are 
examined. The Rights of Sovereigns are treated of in the Sixth Part, 
and the position and duties of consuls in the seventh. The eighth, 
the last contained in these volumes, is in some respects the most in- 
teresting, new, and valuable of all. It treats of the international 
status of foreign spiritual powers, and especially of the Pope. It 
contains what may be termed the legal history of Papal pretensions, 
touches on Bulls, legates, and concordats, and traces the relations of 
the Papacy with foreign States. The feelings of an English high 
churchman rather influence the impartiality of the lawyer; but, on the 
whole, there is not much to quarrel with in the positions assumed, and 
as a general summary of the legal and political status of Rome, we 
are not aware that this portion of Dr. Phillimore’s work has even a 
rival in the English language. 

Every point which has received interest from the circumstances of 
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the present war is treated of with a minuteness sometimes dispropor- 
tionate, perhaps, to the general scope of the work, but calculated to 
enhance materially the immediate importance of the treatise. As per- 
haps most readers who only dip into what they may erroneously think 
a dry and repulsive work, will care most to be informed on subjects in 
which they take a present interest, we will refer them to the following 
passages. In Vol. I., 83, a complete catalogue is given of all the 
treaties affecting the relations of Russia with the Porte, followed by 
a short notice of the general purport of the most important. At page 
93, will be found a detailed account of the legal and historical position 
of Servia and the Principalities. At page 461, is given a history of 
the several interventions by the European powers in the affairs of 
Turkey ; and at page 477, a notice of the provisions in treaties between 
Russia and the Porte respecting the Christian worship and religion. 
The discussion of all these subjects is so careful and copious as to form 
a really reliable and valuable source of information. 

An elaborate treatise has lately appeared in France, on “ Maritime 
Prizes,” written by MM. de Pistoye and Duverdy, partly founded on 
Valin’s celebrated “'Traité des Prises,”’® and enriched by a collection 
made by the late M. Macarel, of cases decided by the Naval Court, 
in the last war. Every point connected with the subject, the principles 
of general international law bearing on it, and the special application 
they have received in France, are all successively handled with the 
greatest care and minuteness. The legislation of the Western Powers 
in naval matters is, practically speaking, the legislation of the world ; 
and we may therefore look on these volumes as an important’ contri- 
bution, not only to French, but to general jurisprudence. 

The portion of the work possessing the greatest immediate interest, 
is that relating to the constitution and powers of the ‘“ Conseil 
des Prises,” organized in the summer of last year, on the model of the 
tribunal of the same name, instituted in the eighth year of the 
Republic. The French view of a Prize Court, is not that of an inde- 
pendent tribunal, but of one acting directly as the agent of the Govern- 
ment. ‘Treaties are not to be construed so as to give offence to allies, 
nor is any interpretation of the law to be made in opposition to, or evasion 
of, the meaning attached to its own words by the legislative power. 
The existing council consists of a councillor of State as president ; of 
six ordinary, and one Government member. Their sittings are private ; 
and their decisions, in which five must concur, are subject to an appeal 
to the Council of State. England is represented before this tribunal 
by an agent appointed by our Government; other nations can only 
address the council through the Government member. 'The council is 
so similar to that appointed under the Republic, that there are a great 
number of cases decided in the early part of the last war applicable to 
illustrate its working. These are set out mostly at full length in this 
work, and are accompanied by a copious commentary. So that any one 
who wishes to compare the operation of our Admiralty Court with that 





5“ Traité des Prises maritimes dans ou arefondu en partie le Traité de Valin en 
Pappropriant & la legislation nouvelle.” Par MMA. de Pistoye, Ch. Duverdy. 
Paris: Durand. 1855. 
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of the corresponding tribunal in France, will find here every facility 
that can be wished. 

We have also to notice a curious but not uninteresting accession to 
our Juridical Literature, in a translation by Mr. Lorenz, of Van der 
Keesel’s “Select Theses of the Laws of Holland and Zeeland.’’® The 
translator executed his not very inviting task, in the hope that his 
labours may prove of service in those British Colonies where the 
Roman-Dutch law still obtains. The treatise of Grotius, written in the 
year 1619, forming the standard compendium of Dutch law, was in 
much need of a commentator at the time Van der Keesel wrote, half a 
century ago. Grotius, who aimed at brevity, had omitted to touch on 
many points of some importance, and in the space of two centuries ¢ 
considerable body of new law had, of course, been added. ‘The “ Theses” 
of Van der Keesel are intended to supply the defects which the modern 
practitioner finds in Grotius, and which have arisen from these two 
sources. It is thus throughout a supplementary work, and cannot be 
made much use of, except by those who have the treatise of Grotius 
before them. This treatise itself has been translated by Mr. Herbert, 
of British Guiana, and thus both the main and the auxiliary 
production are now accessible to the English Colonial lawyer. The 
“Theses’’ are sometimes obscure through an intentional brevity on the 
part of the author, who intended to explain and dilate upon them in 
oral lectures, addressed to his pupils at Leyden; but the translator, 
who has discharged his duty with great care and painstaking, has done 
all that lay in his power to avoid the additional obscurity which would 
have been caused by an ill-considered and inaccurate version of his 
original. 

A new edition of Warnkénig’s “Outline of the Philosophy of Right,’’7 
contains so much new matter, and so many alterations, as to be sub- 
stantially a new work. A historical sketch of the progress of opinion 
relating to the first principles of law is prefixed, in which a short 
account of the position of the most eminent jurists is given with great 
spirit and fidelity. In the body of the work, occasion is taken to dwell 
at almost disproportionate length on subjects which, like the origin of 
property, and the relation of the sexes in marriage, have specially 
attracted the attention of modern times, The discussion on property 
is, in many respects, very masterly, although not, we think, exhaustive. 
The author successfully attacks the notion, that mere priority in occu- 
pation constitutes the whole title to property, and urges, what Kant 
dwelt on so forcibly, that there must be a society to recognise this 
priority, to sanction or limit its extent, and arrange the terms of its 
transmission. We might have wished to ask on what principles the 
society should do this, or else the Communist might, quite consistently 


6 “Select Theses on the Laws of Holland and Zeeland, being a Commentary on 
Hugo Grotius’ Introduction to Dutch Jurisprudence.” By Dionysius Godefredus 
van der Keesel, Advocate and Professor. Leyden: 1800. ‘Translated from the 
original Latin, by Charles Ambrose Lorenz, of Lincoln’s-Inn, Esq., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court of the Island of Ceylon. London: Stanford. 1855. 

7 “Philosophie Juris delineatio.” Auctore Leopoldo Augusto Warnkénig. 
Editio altera penitus retractata. Tubinge: Fues. 1855. 
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with this view, urge that the true interests of society lead it to refuse 
its recognition. The subject of marriage is handled with startling 
boldness, and the author states it to be his opinion that monogamy is 
only meant for temperate climates. These disquisitions on special 
subjects make the volume interesting, but it has much higher merits 
than awakening the interest attaching to all topics of the day: 
it is learned, profound, and clear; and eminently characterized by 
moderation and good sense. These qualities, together with its mode- 
rate compass and the familiar tongue in which it is written, will make 
it invaluable to the English student of jurisprudence. 

The discussion to which the war gives constant rise is occasionally 
productive of fruit really valuable. One of the best written and most 
suggestive contributions to this fugitive literature, is to be found in a 
pamphlet by Mr. Hutton, entitled ‘ Modern Warfare; its positive 
Theory, and true Policy.”® The practical portion of its contents is 
professedly based on an attempt to apply Comte’s theory to present his- 
tory. Weconfess that we do not find in this theory, or in Mr. Hutton’s 
application of it, much assistance towards an accurate estimation of 
passing events. We are told that nations pass through three stages— 
the military, the transitional, and the industrial—that Western Europe 
is now on the eve of entering the third stage, even if it has not already 
entered it; and that its duty is to advance industry, and all that fosters 
industry, to the utmost. There does not seem to us to be much that 
is really instructive in such generalizations, as that nations pass 
through three stages. How do we know that they do not pass 
through six stages? What is meant by passing through a stage ? 
Have we done with the one stage when we enter on another ? or does 
not the same element of human character which was conspicuous in 
the early period of national history, constantly make itself seen and 
felt at a later period? But this theory, whatever may be its value, 
sits loosely on Mr. Hutton’s pamphlet, and if it introduces, does not 
much colour, the part which chiefly gives foree and character to the 
whole. This part contains an examination of the reasons why the 
old system of ‘ the Balance of Power’’ is breaking up, and why a new 
system of non-intervention ought to be substituted. We are glad to 
see any work written as ably as that of Mr. Hutton, enforcing this 
principle of non-intervention, the recognition of which is so necessary 
for Europe. What shall we do? is the question which the author 
undertakes on his title-page to answer; and the answer he gives is, 
“Insist on non-intervention.”” He therefore rejoices, as we rejoice, 
that peace was not made on the basis of the Four Points. That no 
nation whatever shall interfere in, guarantee, protect, or engage in any 
act of intervention with the affairs of the Principalities, or the status 
of the Christians in Turkey, is the one cardinal point to be urged 
unflinchingly by England and France, and wrung at any price from 
Russia and Austria. 





8 “ Modern Warfare : its positive Theory and true Policy.” With an applica- 
tion to the Russian War, and an Answer to the Question, ‘‘ What shall we do?” 
By Henry Dix Hutton, Barrister. London, John Chapman, 1855. 
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Mr. Hutton offers some excellent remarks on the beneficial effects 
which a system of non-intervention, rigidly carried out, would promise 
to those nations which are still struggling under the innumerable 
difficulties which beset all weak or barbarous nations situated in the 
vicinity of strong or civilized ones. The current of thought throughout 
all Europe, unless we ought to make an exception of Russia, favours 
freedom, the acquisition of material wealth, the arbitration of common 
sense; but the current of thought is checked, not only by the violent 
shock of war, but by the restless interference of the “ great powers.” 
Retrograde governments, Mr. Hutton truly observes, “ however little 
inclined, are compelled by their situation, and that of Western Europe, 
to follow the external policy adopted by the more advanced nations and 
their rulers.’’ Of course, if we ourselves abstain from all forcible inter- 
vention in the internal concerns of other States, we shall be entitled, 
and indeed required, to enforce a like abstinence in others. Wars 
may thus arise, but every time the principle is successfully asserted, 
the chances of future wars will diminish. 

America has sent us over two volumes of “ Additional Speeches,’’? by 
Mr. Theodore Parker. They are chiefly devoted to an energetic 
denunciation of the Fugitive Slave Bill, the operation of which, in 
Boston, and the other great cities of the North, Mr. Parker regards 
with unfeigned horror, and resisted, as he tells us, on one occasion, 
with pistols and sword. These speeches are strong in language as 
they are in feeling. 'The soul of an honest man is roused, and he calls 
dark deeds by a dark name. It is easy for us at a distance to point 
out that the Fugitive Bill is but the logical consequence of permitting 
slavery at all, We may ask how men who live under a constitution 
that treats slaves as property, should hesitate to restore their property 
to slave-owners ? But, then, actually to see a negro torn from his 
family, and taken off in the light of day to a doom little better than 
death, is something very different from merely speaking of it. Men 
who are accustomed to freedom have even an illogical love of it. 
English lawyers are proud of the decisions of the English law, which 
determined that every one who treads the soil of Britain is free. But 
pitiless logic might have sneered at this applause in the mouths of men 
who made fortunes by slave labour in Jamaica. Whatever is the legal 
— of the Southern slave-owners, we cannot wonder that free, 

onourable, courageous men like Mr. Parker, should spurn the argu- 
ments, and hold up to shame the interested motives of those who, in 
the territory of the Pilgrim Fathers, and of the heroes of the Revo- 
lution, see fellow-creatures led off to bondage, to hopeless ignorance, 
despondency, and degradation, and only say that the law is good, and 
the South is strong. Let us place ourselves in the position of Mr. 
Parker, and we shall not wonder that he speaks like a man scareely 
master of his words, and is hurried along by the volume of his pas- 
sionate imagination. 





9 « Additional Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional Sermons.” By Theodore 
Parker, Minister of the T'wenty-eighth Congregational Society in Boston, Boston. 
Little, Brown, and Co, 1855. 
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The blemish of these speeches is a want of taste so marked, so coarse, 
so wearisome, that we think few English readers will wade through 
half of them. We do not remember to have ever seen the style of an 
able man open to such grave reprehension. We might exhaust our 
vocabulary of condemnatory epithets, and yet should not abuse it half 
so much as we wished. Perhaps the most convincing and satisfactory 
method of showing what it is like, is to give a specimen ; and we will 
therefore submit to our readers the following chaste and elegant 
description of the progress of slavery. 

“Slavery, the most hideous snake which southern regions breed, with 
fifteen unequal feet, came crawling North; fold on fold, and ring on ring, and 
coil on coil, the venomed monster came ; then avar ice, the foulest worm Ww hich 
northern cities gender in their heat, went crawling south: with many a wrig- 
gling curl, it wound along its way. At length they met, and, twisting up in 
their obscene embrace, the twain became one monster, Hunkerism; theme un- 
attempted | yet in prose or song; there was no north, no south ; the y were one 
poison! The dragon wormed its way along—craw led into the Church of Com- 
merce, wherein the minister baptized the beast, ‘Salvation.’ From the Ten 
Commandments the dragon’s breath effaced those which forbid to kill and 
covet, with the three between; these, with malignant tooth, gnawed out the 
chief Commandment whereon the law and prophets hang. This amphis- 
bana of the Western World then swallowed down the holiest words of Hebrew 
or of Christian speech, and in their place it left a hissing at the Higher Law 
of God. Northward and southward wormed the thing along its track, leavin 
the stain of its breath in the people’s face ; and its hissing against the Lor 
rings yet in many a speech.” 

This is so gross an outrage on all propriety of speech, that we may 
be sure that it is but the outward indication of serious defects in the 
mental constitution of the writer, and if any one were to draw out the 
defects he might think indicated, and were to lay them to Mr. Par- 
ker’s charge, we do not know that there would be much to urge in 
contradiction. But, then, against these defects the volumes before us 
betray the possession of a greatly overbalancing sum of rich and noble 
qualities. We would especially ask a reader, who might be inclined 
to judge Mr. Parker hastily, to turn to a sermon in the second volume, 
entitled, “Some account of my Ministry.’’ It contains a short sketch 
of the position occupied by Mr. Parker towards his congregation, of 
the doctrines he wishes to inculcate, and the difficulties he has had 
to surmount. It shows us, among other things, that in America 
there is much intolerance and bigotry, and that it is as hard to be true 
there as here, or even harder; and it also shows us that Mr. Parker 
has dared to be true, according to his view of truth, and that his name 
deserves to be held in the respect which truth and honesty should 
command in the heart of man. 

Canada every year attracts more attention, and the Canadians seem 
determined that the merits of their country shall be known. Mr. 
Cayley, Inspector-General of Canada, has recently published a small 
pamphlet, showing the state of the finances and trade of Canada at 
the beginning | of the present year ;!° and a very full description of 


10 « Finances and ‘Trade of Canada at the beginning of the year 1855.” By 
William Cayley, Esq., Inspector-General of Canada. London. Ridgway. 1855. 
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Canada, its geography, population, products, climate, trade, revenue, 
and chief institutions, has been given in an essay by Mr. Hogan, to 
which was awarded the first prize by the Paris Exhibition Committee 
of Canada.'' There is a great deal of useful information in this Essay, 
and it is given in a readable shape; but the composition has a fault 
which Prize Essays written by young authors about their native 
country are apt to have—it is unmitigated panegyric. There never 
was such a country as this happy Canada, if the Prize Essayist is 
right ; even its six months’ winter is a source of the highest enjoyment, 
and “literally Macadamises the whole face of the country.” Its hot 
summer is equally propitious; and as he finds that its heat has been 
considered excessive, our optimist begs all cavillers to remember that 
the ardent temperature is highly favourable to mangel-wurtzel! But 
even after all deductions are made for the eulogistic vein of the writer, 
there remains quite enough to show that Canada is a very thriving 
country, with prodigious natural resources, and an enterprising and 
sensible people. The sum spent on public works every year is a suffi- 
cient indication of the foresight and spirit of the Canadians ; and, even 
setting aside the interests that grow out of her colonial relation, there 
is perhaps no country which is, proportionately to its population 
and date of settlement, of such importance to England as Canada. 
Human industry and skill are rapidly making the St. Lawrence the 
great highway by which the corn of the far west may be brought to 
England in immense quantities and at a very low price. The exports 
of grain of all sorts sent from Canada have been doubled four times in 
fifteen years: and, unless Canada suffers any political check, there is 
every probability that its career during the next half century will be 
marked by a vast creation and accumulation of wealth. 

The literature of the quarter does not give us much that is valuable 
with reference to education. We have a French treatise on education, 
physical and moral, by Dr. Clavel,!* but English readers have not much 
to learn from its pages. It is not, however, without a kind of merit, 
for it is methodical, and arranges the obvious facts of the subject with 
the patient industry and turn for order and method which seem inborn 
in Frenchmen. It has also the merit of plain speaking on some sub- 
jects which educational works are generally content to veil ; indeed, it 
speaks so plainly as to make parts of it rather unfit for the perusal of 
young ladies and schoolboys. But those who have to conduct the 
work of education know how much harm is done by ignoring the great 
effects of all physical influences for good or bad on their pupils. And 
they will, therefore, value the boldness and clearness with which Dr. 
Clavel sets down tlie results of considerable experience on the subject. 

The work is in two volumes, the first being occupied with physical, 





11 «*Canada.”” An Essay: to which was awarded the first prize by the Paris 
Exhibition Committee of Canada. By J. Sheridan Hogan. Montreal. Lovel. 


12 «« Tyaité d’ Education Physique et Morale.” Par le Dr. A. Clavel. Accom- 
pagné de Plans d'ensemble indiquant la disposition principale des établissements 
d'instruction publique, par Emile Muller, Ingénieur Civil. Paris, Victor 


Masson. 1855. 
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the second with moral education. The first part is opened with a sur- 
vey of those conditions on which physical education must rest if it is 
to be adequate; and we have thus a series of sections discussing with 
brevity and sufficient accuracy and information, though not with much 
force or novelty, the effects of temperament, of race, and of geogra- 
phical situation. We then begin at the cradle, and study the diges- 
tive, the respiratory, and motive organs of the infant. A further 
stage brings us to second infancy, the development of new powers, 
the necessity of corporeal exercise, and the education of the senses. 
We pass to the adolescence of either sex; and the volume closes with 
a description, accompanied by a ground plan, of a model school in 
which five hundred scholars may have their “ physique’ carried to 
the height of its powers. 

The second part, treating of moral education, is arranged under two 
heads—Intelligence and Conscience. Dr. Clavel’s plan of educating the 
intelligence simply consists in giving children varied information by a 
practical explanation of common things. For instance, we have a 
section headed “ Idées Concrétes,”’ and Dr. Clavel explains how these 
ideas are to be impressed on the mind of the student. A master, instead 
of “ getting his class together and enforcing silence among pupils ten 
years old, in order to teach them the French or Latin grammar, 
which none of them can understand,” is to take them to a porcelain 
manufactory. There he will interest their curiosity, he will take a 
lump of clay, explain its properties and its use; and so on, taking the 
opportunity meanwhile to furnish the names of concrete ideas. This 
is the old story of learning made easy, to which there is only one ob- 
jection, that the scholars never become learned. Dr. Clavel’s model 
pupils would go home and think that it was rather a fine thing to 
know that a teacup was made of clay ; but they would not have under- 

one any mental discipline, or acquired any habit hard to acquire; 
while the boy that learned an irregular verb would know little more 
than he got up with, but he would have overcome sloth, and called 
into activity the powers of his mind. 

Conscience is treated in a manner curiously material. It is con- 
sidered under the following heads: visceral sentiments, cerebral sen- 
timents, muscular sentiments, sentiments proceeding from the senses 
and habits. Morality seems swallowed up in physics when we find 
filial respect termed a visceral sentiment, and liberty a muscular 
one. And there is something strange in seeing the spirit of order, 
punctuality, politeness, elegance, and probity classed together, and 
and selected as the habits chiefly to be acquired. Dr. Clavel is not a 
philosopher ; but he has thought over his subject, and has many sen- 
sible observations on detached points. There is much of pompous 
commonplace in many of his recommendations, as when he solemnly 
advises young ladies to garden and not to spend all their pocket-money 
in finery. But here and there are scattered suggestions worth attend- 
ing to, and the earnestness and assiduity with which he strives to force 
the necessity of physical education on public notice are highly to be 
commended. 
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SCIENCE. 
SAAC NEWTON was born in the Manor-house of Woolsthorpe, 


a hamlet in Lincolnshire, at two o’clock in the morning of the 
25th of December (old style), 1642, being the same year in which 
Galileo died. The development, pursuits, and accomplishment of the 
life thus ushered into the world some time before nature intended it, 
forms the subject of two interesting volumes from the pen of Sir David 
Brewster.1_ Newton learned reading, writing, and arithmetic at two 
village-schools near his mother’s house; at twelve years old he was 
sent to the Grammar-school at Grantham, where for some time he was 
distinguished for his idleness, and for the low position which he oceupied 
in the school. An accident which appealed to his physical courage, 
seemed destined to arouse his mental energy also; a boy kicked him 
in the stomach, and, urged by the schoolmaster’s son, Newton 
challenged the aggressor, thrashed him, and completed his triumph 
by rubbing his nose against a wall. The boy, however, still stood 
above him in class, and this he was determined not to permit; he 
attacked his studies with energy, and after a doubtful conflict, obtained 
not only the ascendency over a single antagonist, but also over the 
entire school. 

Being recalled at fifteen from Grantham, he became a farmer, and 
accompanied a serving-man of his mother’s to Grantham on Saturdays 
to dispose of his grain and butter, and purchase household necessaries. 
He habitually deserted his post in Grantham, and shut himself up with 
his books in the old garret which he had occupied when a pupil at the 
Grammar-school. His next defaleation consisted in not going to 
Grantham at all, but establishing himself under a hedge, and reading 
through the day until his companion’s return from market. His first 
scientific experiment was made on the force of a storm on the day of 
Cromwell’s death. He jumped first in the direction of the wind, and 
then against it, and took the difference of distance as a measure of the 
force of the gale. Newton finally left Woolsthorpe in June, 1661, was 
admitted subsizar at Trinity College, Cambridge, on the fifth of that 
month, and matriculated sizar on the eighth of July. The study of 
the writings of Descartes introduced Newton to the higher mathe- 
matics, and he soon became an independent discoverer in this domain. 
In the winter of 1664-5, he found the method of infinite series, and 
in 1665 he calculated by this method the area of the hyperbola to 
fifty places of decimals. In the month of January, 1665, he had the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts conferred upon him, and in the selfsame 
year he committed to~writing his first discovery of fluxions. 

“ It was doubtless in the same remarkable year,’ writes Sir David 
Brewster, “that Newton’s mind was first directed to the subject of 
‘gravity.’... Kepler had discovered the great law of planetary 





1 “Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton.” By 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., &c. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1855. 
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motions. ... and hence Newton drew the important conclusion that 
the force of gravity or attraction by which the planets are retained in 
their orbits, varied as the square of their distances from the sun.” It 
will be observed that Sir David omits the word inverse. ‘The fame of 
Newton does not appear to us to rest upon the discovery of the law 
that gravity varies as the inverse square of the distance, but in the 
qualities of mind of which he gave evidence during the discussion of 
this entire question, and of its grand adjuncts and applications. That 
the force diminishes in the ratio mentioned is a natural supposition, 
and had occurred to others before Newton, but his manner of approach- 
ing the subject through the gigantic obstacles which lay in his way, 
made manifest the powers of a mind unparalleled in the history of the 
human intellect before him, and without an equal since. Previous to 
his time, Bacon endeavoured to establish experimentally the law 
according to which the force of gravity diminishes, when the distance 
from the earth is increased ; bodies were weighed and permitted to fall 
at the bottoms of mines, and at the tops of mountains, but no difference 
was discovered. Newton saw that the distance thus attainable was 
too small. He proved that supposing the law of inverse squares be 
correct, the action of the whole earth upon an external point is 
precisely the same as that which would be exercised if the entire mass 
of the earth were condensed to a point at its centre. The distance 
therefore must be reckoned from the centre of the earth instead of 
from its surface, and the highest mountains and deepest shafts are so 
small in comparison with the earth’s radius, that a difference like that 
sought by Bacon must be perfectly insensible to experiment. 

How then was the problem to be met? By an act of generalization 
apparently easy, but which it requires high qualities of mind to arrive 
at, Newton surmised, as Kepler had done before him, that the force 
which pulled an apple to the earth might extend into the celestial 
space, and lay hold of the objects there. The moon sails through 
space at a distance of 240,000 miles from the earth; may not this 
mysterious force grapple with our satellite, and hold her in her orbit ? 
Instead of observing the space through which a pebble falls on a moun- 
tain, or in amine, let us observe the fall of the moon—she was Newton’s 
pebble, and by means of her he established his law. 

Galileo had proved that a body falling from a state of rest near the 
earth’s surface, passed over sixteen feet in the first second of its fall. 
Assuming the force of gravity to diminish as the inverse square of the 
distance, it is easy to calculate the space through which a body would 
fall if transported to the moon’s region; this Newton did, basing his 
calculation on the distance of the moon from the earth which was 
considered correct in his day. On comparing his calculation with ob- 
servation he found a difference, not very great, but sufficiently great 
to induce him to abandon the subject, until, after the lapse of years, 
the accurate determination of the earth’s diameter by Picard, fur- 
nished a new basis for his calculations. Returning to the subject, he 
found the correspondence of theory and of observation almost perfect, 
and thus established the law which the observations of all subsequent 
astronomers have only tended to confirm. 
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We fear Sir David’s readers will experience some slight difficulty in 
comprehending his reference to this important point in p. 26 of his 
first volume. “ Having assumed,” says our author, “that the dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth was equal to sixty of the earth’s 
diameters, he found the force with which the moon was drawn from 
its rectilineal path in a second of time, was only 13:9 feet, whereas at 
the surface of the earth it was 16°1 feet a second.’ The word distance, 
instead of “ force,’’ would perhaps be an improvement here; but it is the 
omission of the words “in a minute,”’ after 13-9 feet, which renders the 
passage obscure. The fact is that, approximately speaking, a body in 
the region of the moon requires a minute to fall through the space 
passed over by a body near the earth’s surface in a second. 

Of the optical discoveries of Newton few are more competent 
to give us a description than Sir David Brewster. In the year 
1666 Newton obtained a prism, “to try therewith the phenomena of 
colours.’’ Previous to his time the most confused and incorrect notions 
prevailed upon this subject. Descartes thought that colours depended 
upon a motion of rotation of the luminous particles; Grimaldi and 
others imagined that they were due to different degrees of condensa- 
tion and refraction of light; Gregory regarded colour as the hue of 
igneous corpuscles darting from radiant matter ; but to Newton it was 
reserved to disentangle the composite skein of the solar ray, and to 
show the many-coloured fibres of which it is composed. He had 
applied himself to the grinding of object-glasses for telescopes of other 
forms than spherical ; but he soon abandoned his “ glass-works,” on 
the ground that the perfection of telescopes was limited, “not so 
much for want of glasses truly figured according to the prescriptions 
of optic authors, as because light itself is a heterogeneous mixture of 
different refrangible rays’’ returned from refraction to reflection, and 
finally constructed the reflecting telescope which bears his name. 
Following out his researches upon light, he succeeded in recomposing 
it by the prism, and furnished the complementary proof by reversing 
the process and producing white light by the decomposition of the 
colours of the spectrum. Newton’s proposition was, that the colour 
of light depended solely upon its refrangibility, and that to each 
definite degree of refrangibility corresponded a single definite colour. 
This proposition is almost universally accepted at the present day, 
having survived the fall of Newton’s theory, and being alike conform- 
able to it and the theory of undulations: one man only, of any emi- 
nence, denies the proposition—and that man is Sir David Brewster 
himself. Our author asserts that the solar spectrum is composed of 
three distinct spectra, of red, yellow, and blue light; that each of 
these colours spread from one end of the spectrum to the other, the 
red however being predominant at one place, the yellow at another place, 
and the blue at a third. Orange and green, according to Sir David, 
are secondary mixtures of the primary colours, due to the overlapping 
of red and yellow, and yellow and blue, respectively. His method of 
arriving at these conclusions is undoubtedly very ingenious; but the 
probabilities against him are numerous. His results have been openly 
questioned by Airy, Molleni, Draper, Whewell, Moigno, Helmholtz, 
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and Bernard. Helmholtz, especially, has submitted the question to an 
exhaustive examination, and has arrived, among others, at the remark- 
able result, that a mixture of yellow and blue light produces white, 
and not green; the popular opinion upon this head being derived from 
the mixture of colowring matter, instead of the mixture of coloured 
light. His results seem to leave the conclusions of Sir David but 
little basis ; but our author, in the book before us, reiterates his creed. 
“The phenomena,” he exclaims, “which we have just described, we 
have seen, just as Newton saw his seven colours in the spectrum, and 
Hooke his composite tints in the soap-bubble: and now that our eyes 
have nearly finished their work, we are not disposed to mistrust, 
without reason, such good and faithful servants.” 

Newton’s discovery of the composition of light involved him in nu- 
merous controversies, from which he always emerged victorious. One 
great error he adopted and held throughout the course of life ; his 
antagonists, indeed, not being sufficiently well-informed to point out 
the cause of the discrepancy between him and them. Newton believed 
that all transparent bodies, when formed into prisms, possessed the 
same dispersive power, or, in other words, produced spectra of the same 
length. Lucas, a professor at Liege, had repeated and confirmed the 
general results of Newton; but, in a remarkable particular, differed from 
him. Using a glass prism with a refracting angle of 60 degrees, he pro- 
duced a spectrum, but never found its length to exceed three times, or, at 
most, three-and-a-half times its breadth ; whereas Newton, with a prism 
having a refracting angle of 63 degrees 12 minutes, obtained a spectrum 
whose length was five times its breadth. This difference was. confess- 
edly too large to be accounted for by the difference of the refracting 
angles of the prisms used by both observers; but neither of them 
dreamed that the material of the prisms could have anything to do with 
this difference. Newton, indeed, endeavoured to account for the dis- 
crepancy by assuming that Lucas had set down too high a figure for 
the refracting angle of his prism. As a consequence of Newton’s belief, 
he supposed it impossible to obtain a lens which should unite the violet 
and red rays in a common focus; he regarded “the improvement of 
telescopes by refractions to be desperate :’’ he nursed this error to the 
day of his death, and the influence of his authority retarded optical 
discovery in this direction. About two years after the death of Newton, 
however, Mr. Hall, of More Hall, in Essex, while studying the me- 
chanism of the human eye, was led to suppose that telescopes might 
be improved by making use of object-glasses, consisting of two lenses 
of different refractive powers; and many years after the death of Mr. 
Hall, Dollond constructed his achromatic telescope, which eventually 
promises to rival the reflecting telescope in excellence and power. 

Robert Hooke was Newton’s contemporary, and about seven years 
his senior: he was a man of extreme sagacity and ingenuity, but appa- 
rently without that persistency of character, that mental inertia which 
holds the intellect to a single object until its boundaries become defined 
and its mysteries revealed. Nature vouchsafed to him gleams and flashes 
of her methods and laws, but he was unable to work himself up to her 
meridian ray. Newton’s success piqued him; in many cases he saw 
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how near he had been to the truth, and how often his great competitor 
had reached the goal before him, and carried off the prize. Newton’s 
papers were successively communicated to the Royal Society ; Hooke 
was usually present, and sometimes made remarks on those papers. 
These remarks were not always pleasing to Newton, to whom they were 
made known, and often highly coloured by Newton’s correspondent : 
the consequence was that a continual skirmish was kept up for years 
between Hooke and Newton,—a skirmish which must have interfered 
with the real progress of both of them. Here and there, indeed, and more 
particularly in their private letters, we find utterances worthy of the 
men; but too often the influence of personal feeling prevented each of 
them from doing justice to the other. Hooke was a supporter of the 
theory of undulation, and on his side were Hug Yheus and Descartes. 
The general principles of this theory we have sketched in the last num- 
ber of this Journal, while dwelling upon the labours of Thomas Young. 
Newton supported the theory of emission; though his speculations 
would sometimes lead to the supposition that he accepted the notion of 
an ether, through which light was propagated in pulses or undulations. 
But in thus indulging in speculations and hypotheses, he merely re- 
sponded to the desires of his friends, who required a physical image to 
render the propagation of light conceivable to them, and did not ex- 
press his own serious belief. Newton’s two grand objections to the 
hypothesis of an ether, were as follows :—first, if light were due to the 
propagation of waves through an ethereal medium, these waves, on 
meeting an obstacle would bend round it, as the waves of water wash 
around a rock, or as sound turns a corner; the consequence of which 
would be, that shadows could not exist as they really do: secondly, if 
the hypothetical ether filled space, it must retard the motion of 
planets ; and such a retardation has never been observed. In the pre- 
sent day, neither of these objections have any weight, for it is proved 
that the rays of light do really bend around the cages of bodies; while 
Encke has shown, by observations of the comet which bears his name, 
that it encounters a sensible retarding influence, which retardation is 
ascribed to the presence of the luminiferous ether. No pains would be too 
great to give certainty to the fact on which this momentous conclusion 
is based; and it is to be hoped that future astronomers will not fail to 
verify, when occasion offers, the observations of M. Encke. 

We must refer to the work itself for the further description of the 
optical researches of Newton: of his hypotheses of refraction and re+ 
flexion; of his researches on the colours of thin plates; of his cele- 
brated theory of fits, an account of which has been given in an article 
on the labours of Thomas Young, already referred to; of his observa- 
tions on the colours of thick plates; of his theory of the colours of 
natural bodies, and of the blue colour of the sky ; of his discoveries on 
the inflexion of light ; of his famous conjecture on the inflammability 
of the diamond ; of his miscellaneous papers—to most of which subjects 
Sir David Brewster has added valuable observations of his own, or of 
other investigators. 

The discovery of the law of gravitation by Newton has been already 
referred to. In introducing his astrenomical labours, Sir David 
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Brewster leads his reader up to the point from which Newton started, 
describing what had been previously done by Gallileo, Kepler, Tycho, 
and others. This introduction is full of interest—often of a sad inte- 
rest,—especially when we set the sufferings and neglect of a Kepler 
side by side with merits fit almost to stand in competition with those 
of Newton. He was steeped in poverty, but he had his own high 
consolations of which the world knew nothing. He breathed the 
mountain air of intellect, and found in it a health and freshness— 
“Which bloated ease could never hope to share.” 

After he had finally satisfied his mind as to the reality of the law 
“that the periodic times of any two planets in the system are to one 
another as the cubes of their distances from the sun,” he sits down and 
expresses his rapture in the following words :— 

“What, sixteen years ago, I urged as a thing to be sought—that for which I 
joined Tycho Brahe—for which I settled in Prague—for which I have devoted 
the best part of my life to astronomical contemplations,—at length I have 
brought to light and have recognised its truth beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. It is now eighteen months since I got the first glimpse of the 
light, three months since the dawn; a very few days since the unveiled sun, 
most admirable to gaze on, burst out upon me..... the die is cast—the book 
is written, to be read either now or by posterity—I care not which. It may 
well wait a century for a reader, as God has waited six thousand years for an 
interpreter of his works.” 

Sir David also does justice to the merits of Hooke, in one of whose 
passages— 
the doctrine of universal gravitation, and the general law of planetary motions 
are clearly laid down; the diminution of gravity as the square of the distance 
being alone wanted to complete the basis of the Newtonian philosophy.” 


Sir David, it will be observed, again omits the word inverse. A 
form of expression still more singular occurs in the page following that 
from which we have taken the above extract :— 

“*Tt was therefore,’ says our author, ‘in 1684, that Newton discovered 
that the moon’s deflection in a minute was sixteen feet, the same as that of bodies 
at the earth's surface.” 

Taking this in connexion with a mistake already noticed in connexion 
with the self-same point, we should question the knowledge of any 
person less eminent than Sir David Brewster who could permit himself 
to write so loosely. The deflection produced by gravity at the surface 
of the earth is sixteen feet a second: at the moon it is about sixteen 
feet a minute; the occurrence of the figure sixteen in both cases 
being due to the facts that there are sixty seconds in a minute, and 
that the moon happens to be about sixty times the earth’s radius dis- 
tant from the earth’s centre. To say that the moon’s deflection is the 
same as that at the earth’s surface, would be to say that the force of 
gravity was wholly independent of distance, instead of diminishing at 
the inverse square. 

Nevertheless, the public have to thank Sir David for a truly inte- 
resting work, which we doubt not will command a large audience. 
The outgoings of the master intellect with which it is our author’s lot 
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to deal are clearly described; and if that equality of power, that sym- 
pathy of thought, that community of experience between describer and 
described, which ought to be the relation subsisting between the bio- 
grapher and him whose life and accomplishment he undertakes to 
unfold, be not here sufficiently realized, the records contained in the 
volume before us furnish materials, to the mind strong enough to use 
them, from which not only the transcendent achievements of Newton, 
but also the deeper phases of his mental experience and moral cha- 
racter, may be accurately inferred. 

Our first glance at the new edition of “ Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues’ ’* 
was at its concluding chapters ; the impression they made upon us was 
such as to raise within us strong doubts of the utility of such a book. 
It may scem an easy matter to write books for the instruction of 
children in science, but it is really far more difficult than to write 
science for men,—more difficult to combine scientific precision with a 
mode of expression calculated to engage a child’s attention and to 
stimulate his desire for knowledge. Looking at the last chapters of 
the book before us, we were obliged to conclude that it would be a failure, 
as a means of culture in science, and some of the passages seemed to 
indicate that the writer himself would be nothing the worse for a deeper 
draught from the well of natural truth. England swarms with sci- 
entific books for the young ; the writers of them would seem to drive 
a profitable trade, and they will continue to do so—will continue to 
pile crudities together which cost no thought, and which are measured 
by the yard of commerce alone, and not by the wand of wisdom, until 
the qualified instructor takes the pen in hand and displaces the con- 
fused and the false by the philosophic and the true. We would repeat 
that it is one of the most difficult, as it is one of the most responsible 
tasks a writer could engage in, to write science aright for young people; 
and those concerned in the production of the book before us must not 
deem us unkind if we say that the work falls far short of our ideal. 
The rashness of the half-instructed writer is manifest enough in the 
following passage. A boy James, in reference to electricity, observes : 

“ James.—I see no fluid attached to the sealing-wax when you have 
rubbed it.” 


His preceptor replies,— 


“ Father—Nor do you see the air which you breathe and with which you 
are surrounded ; yet it has been proved to you that it is a fluid, and may be 
taken from any vessel as certainly, though not with so much ease, as water may 
be horned from a glass. With the exercise of a little patience you shall see 
such experiments as will not fail to convince you that there is as certainly a 
fluid, which is called the electric fluid, as there are such fluids as water 
or air.” 

The want of appreciation of the true nature and value of an hypothesis 
here manifested, and the hardiness with which an assertion is made which 
no single man of the least eminence at the present day would sub- 
scribe to, would lead us to infer a serious disproportion between the 


* London; Henry G, Bohn. 1855, 
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writer and his task. In turning over some of the earlier chapters of 
the work, we feel inclined to judge more favourably of it. Indeed the 
work, short as it falls of our notion of what such a book ought to be, 
contains a good deal of information, pleasantly put; but even in its best 
chapters we sometimes see evidence of an absence of that strict scien- 
tific knowledge which preserves a writer from introducing error into his 
reader’s mind. In page 28, for example, where the writer, wishing to 
illustrate the law of inverse squares, says, “the same is applicable 
to the heat imparted by a fire, at the distance of one yard from which 
a person will enjoy four times as much heat as he who is situated two 
yards from it, and nine times as much as one removed to the distance 
of three yards.” This is quite a fallacy; and a thermometrie experi- 
ment would prove it so. ‘lo make the statement correct, the “ fire”’ 
must dwindle to a mathematical point; as in this case only, and by no 
means in the case of radiation from a heated surface, does the law of 
inverse squares hold good. 

Dr. George Landgrebe, of Cassell, places before the public a “ Na- 
turgeschichte der Vulcane,”’® in two volumes. The work contains a 
statement of the characteristics of volcanoes, and their distribution 
over the earth’s surface. The inspection of the table of contents alone, 
of the first volume, renders the fact very striking, that such eruptions 
are mostly observed on islands and near the sea-coast; thus sug- 
gesting the idea that water is probably an essential element in their 
production. The second volume contains a history of earthquakes, 
and of pseudo-volcanie phenomena. Earthquakes are divided into 
three classes by the inhabitants of countries where they are frequent. 
In Southern Italy, one is called “moto modulatorio,” it consists in 
an undulatory motion, as if the earth’s surface billowed like the sur- 
face of a liquid ; a second is called “ sussullorio,”’ the motion of the earth 
being in this case more or less vertical; the third and most terrible is 
that called “moto vorticoso,’’ which consists in a vortical whirl; and 
its existence has been inferred from the fact, that pillars and even 
houses have been found twisted through a greater or less angle. It 
is perhaps difficult to conceive of such a motion, and Darioni and 
Mallet entirely doubt its existence; for it would necessitate the as- 
sumption that exactly under each special object thus twisted, the 
centre of the vortex was situate. Diflicult, however, as the concep- 
tion is, it would be unwise to reject a fact of this kind hastily on 
@ priori grounds. A general rush of a subterraneous fluid might, we 
imagine, be accompanied by local eddies sufficient to produce the phe- 
nomena alluded to; such eddies, for example, as are formed upon the 
surface of a river, and carried forward in the direction of flux at the 
same time. We certainly see little mechanical difficulty in the as- 
sumption that similar eddies may be carried forward beneath the 
earth’s surface, and produce in their course the observed phenomena. 
Dr. Landgrebe’s book contains a considerable amount of information 
on these and kindred subjects. 

A “Geschichte der Chemie,’’* by Dr. Rudolf Wagner, also lies 
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before us; a small work (115 pages) for so large a subject. At the 
end we have a list of the principal chemists of the present day. It 
does not speak much for M. Wagner’s powers of choice to see the 
names of Faraday, Marignac, Dumas, Brodie, and others of similar 
calibre, omitted from such a list, while it contains the names of many 
of whom the scientific world know nothing. We have also a pam- 
phlet on the “Cycloves of the Black Sea,’’® being a hypothetical 
conversation between certain mariners upon the subject. We close 
our notice by mentioning the “ Synonymik der Crystallographie,’’® by 
Dr. Adolf Kenugott. The book will be useful to those who find 
themselves at present bewildered in their crystallographic studies, by 
-” different names applied by different investigators to crystalline 
orms. 

Professor Phillips’s excellent ‘“ Manual of Geology,’ origi- 
nally written for the “Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ twenty-five 
years ago, is now presented to us by the Messrs. Griffin, in a sepa- 
rate and greatly enlarged form. Professor Phillips oceupies a pecu- 
liar position among British Geologists; and one which gives to all 
that proceeds from his pen, a special title to respectful consideration. 
Nephew of William Smith “the father of English Geology,” he was 
very early initiated into both the practical and the theoretical depart- 
ments of the science; and whilst the well-balanced powers of his intel- 
lect have enabled him to appreciate at their true value both the facts 
of the observer and the hypothetical generalizations of the theorist, the 
clearness of his insight and the earnestness of his love of truth have 
kept him singularly free from the extremes of party prejudice, and have 
enabled him to profit by the contributions offered by every real worker 
in this noble science, to a degree which gives him an immense supe- 
riority over those who can only see one side of a question. It 
has been in many respects an advantage to him that his provincial 
residence has enabled him to remain outside of the atmosphere of 
partisanship, whilst it has not prevented him from keeping himself 
thoroughly aw courant with all that is going on in the geological 
world, or from maintaining his intimate personal connexion with the 
metropolitan leaders of the science. And it has gradually come to 

s, that his opinions have, by a sort of common consent, been 
invested with more of a judicial character than is attached to those of 
most of his seniors or contemporaries, and that whenever he gives forth 
a definite conclusion upon any guestio vecata, that conclusion is gene- 
rally regarded as the best that an intelligent, candid, and comprehensive 
consideration of the evidence on each side is likely to arrive at. Very 
frequently, however, his consideration leads him to that “suspension 
of the judgment,” which one of our greatest masters in the philosophy 
of science has so strongly inculeated, as a habit to be learned by every 





5 London: Williams and Norgate. 1855. 
® Vienna: Carl Gerold and Son. 1855. 
_ 1 “Manual of Geology, Practical and Theoretical.” By John Phillips, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Deputy Reader in Geology, and Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum in the University of Oxford. Illustrated by a Map and numerous En- 
gravings. London and Glasgow. 1855. Post 8vo. pp. 669. 
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one, however difficult he may find it in practice, who honestly seeks to 
arrive at Truth in any department of inquiry. 

The preface to this new edition of one of the author’s earliest syste- 
matic treatises, so marks the mental qualities to which we have 
referred, that we cannot refrain from citing some extracts from it. 

Whoever shall review, after a quarter of a century, the work in which he 
had recorded the results of careful study, will experience an interest of no 
common description. Thus contemplating from a distance, with a calm and 
critical glance, bis own former thoughts and opinions, he will obtain a measure 
of the progress of his own mind, a scale by which to calculate the growth of 
his own branch of knowledge. He will learn in what degree science has 
changed its aspect; to what extent old interpretations have been confirmed by 
additional experience, or corrected by new discoveries. He will be gratified 
by finding that much of what was thought true can still be defended as truth, 
and fortified by new illustrations ; he will deal justly with the errors which he 
finds in his old performance, in the hope that others may deal gently with the 
mistakes which, doubtless, will be detected in the new expression of opinion.” 

Since the first edition of this essay, Sedgwick and Murchison have 
successfully encountered the difficulties which arrested Smith and every 
earlier geologist on the limit of the older fossiliferous strata; they 
have, in truth, discovered the Cambrian andSilurian systems, and given 
us a wide and magnificent field of ancient strata and of palwozoic life. 
The Permean system has been defined in Russia by Murchison; the 
Siluro-Cambrian strata investigated in America by Hall, Rogers, and 
Dale Owen; the Green Sand group accurately explored in England by 
Fitton; the Marino-lacustrine beds of the Isle of Wight analyzed 


again and more completely by the late lamented Edward Forbes ; and 
the Pleistocene deposits invested with an accurate meaning by Smith, 
Trimmer, and others. 

“The labours of Griffith, Portlock, Hamilton, Jukes, and MeCoy have made 
the structure of Ireland familiar to us. Scotland, long since explored by 
Jameson and McCulloch, and described by Boué and Necker, has been put in 
relation with English Geology by Sedgwick, Murchison, Miller, Milne, Smith, 


Sharpe, and Forbes. . . . This, and much more, has been done by our 
countrymen, and by those eminent foreign geologists who now fill every country 
with records of their united labours; so that we are approaching the day when 
that amazing result of united labour, a Geological Map of the Globe, is to be 
included among the things accomplished. Yet amid all this activity of research, 
this universal sound of the hammer, the priaciples of Geology are unaltered ; 
the methods of research, and the lines of reasoning remain the same; the 
great laws of phenomena which were accepted in 1830 are still immovable ; 
the great questions then proposed are still waiting for complete solution. We 
have advanced in the same paths, and made further conquests by the use of the 
same arms, and shall continue to do so; because the way and the weapons are 
indicated by that true and modest philosophy which alone finds access to the 
secrets of nature.” 

With this broad basis of fundamental truth, the author has been 
enabled again to present his treatise to the public, as an expression of 
his matured views, without any general reconstruction, “ enlarged 
rather than changed, repaired with new materials, but not built on a 
new model,” All that related to the Palwozoic strata had, of course, to 
be re-written ; and this has been done thoroughly and conscientiously, 
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yet in such perfect harmony with the rest of the work, that no want of 
symmetry is anywhere perceptible. The work is not one which is 
suited to the wants of the mere beginner; but to him who has formed 
an elementary acquaintance with the science, has learned to compre- 
hend its fundamental ideas, and has familiarized himself with its 
essential terms, it is in our opinion the best Manual to which he could 
have recourse for the continuance of his studies. 

Among the portions into which we have looked with special interest, 
is that which relates to the question of the Cambrian and Silurian strata, 
so recently a matter of warm discussion between the two fellow-labourers 
to whose zeal and sagacity Geology owes so much—Professor Sedgwick 
and Sir Roderick Murchison. Here, as we have witnessed in many 
previous instances, we suspect that a few years of quiet reflection, after 
the heat of controversy has in a great degree subsided, will settle the 
opinion of Geologists in general, as to the main question at issue, 
without any further discussion of them. It is marvellous how this 
comes to pass, when facts are allowed quietly to take root in men’s 
minds, and to grow up undisturbedly, according to their natural course 
of development, into doctrines. We remember the time when the 
place of the Devonian strata, and their title to rank as a distinet 
system, was not less keenly discussed, than the somewhat parallel case 
of the Cambrian strata has recently been; yet the quiet and pro- 
gressive accumulation of evidence during a few years, whilst the current 
of geological discussion was diverted in other directions, sufficed to 
place the matter on a footing which no one has since attempted to 
disturb: and the ‘“ Devonian system’ has its universally admitted 
place between the Silurian and the Carboniferous, in the Paleozoic 
series, So, again, what a vehement discussion there was, not so many 
years since, upon the agency of glaciers and icebergs in the transport 
of boulders and the diffusion of drift; and what a general conformity 
of opinion has now been attained, throughout that portion of the geolo- 
gical mind, at least, in which prejudice and partisanship do not prevent 
the fair appreciation of evidence. We have little doubt that the same 
will be the case in the present instance ; and we venture to predict that 
the views here cautiously and concisely stated by Professor Phillips, 
will be those which will meet with the most general acceptance, unless 
they should require modification by new evidence. 

It is chiefly to the labours of Sedgwick and his coadjutors, that we 
owe the development of the true relations between the Welsh and the 
Cambrian slate systems, and the knowledge of the fact that the whole 
clay-slate system of Wales is superior in position to the chloritic and 
micaceous schists, and is distinguishable from them as containing 
organic remains, few though these be, and as therefore claiming to be 
removed from the hypozoie or azote series of strata, most immediately 
related to granite, into the series during whose deposit life can be 
shown to have prevailed in the ocean waters. It may now be aflirmed 
upon sufficient data, that the Welsh and Cambrian series of slates 
presents a nearly complete record of all the principal deposits, with their 
characteristic organic remains, from the gneiss and mica schist, upwards 
to the Carboniferous system; some of these deposits being most 
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developed in one of these regions, and some in the other. A similar 
but less complete series is presented in Bohemia, in North America, 
in Scandinavia, and in Russia. The entire series may be divided into 
an upper zone, containing limestones, and very numerous forms of in- 
vertebrate marine life, trilobites, orthocerata, phragmocerata, crinoidea, 
cystidea, zoantharia, &c.: and it is divisible into two parts, connected 
by a transition band, forming the Upper and Lower Silurian, as origi- 
nally constituted by Murchison. The lower zone, on the other hand, 
is without limestone, and contains few forms of life; and these seem 
to be in great part generically, and in almost every instance specifically 
distinct trom those of the zone above. This zone is divisible into two 
portions ; the organic remains yet known being limited to the upper 
(Festiniog and Tremadoc slates, Lingula flags), which corresponds to the 
“ primordial zone,’’ so carefully studied by M. Barrande, in Bohemia. The 
lower zone, however (Llanberris and Bangor slates), is so intimately 
related to the upper in its stratification, and is so far from presenting a 
like conformity to the hypozoic rocks, that there can be little question of 
its properly forming part of one and the same group; and it will not, 
therefore, be surprising to any geologist who holds this view, if organic 
remains should hereafter be found in this situation. Now it is argued 
by Murchison, that the results of the researches prosecuted in this 
direction, since the first constitution of his Silurian system, being 
merely to show that the same types of life extended deeper into the 
earth’s crust, and therefore further back into geological time, than was 
previously supposed, all that is necessary is to lower the depth of his 
foundation, so as to include amongst his Lower Silurians, all the strata 
which present organic remains ; there being, in his opinion, no adequate 
reason for constituting them into a separate system. On the other 
hand, it is urged by Sedgwick, that the whole clay-slate system of 
Wales, constitutes a natural group in itself; that its upper division 
cannot be dissociated from the lower, merely because the former 
contains organic remains, whilst the latter has not yet been proved to 
do so; and that, notwithstanding their agreement in general type with 
those of the Lower Silurians, the almost entire change of species, and 
the partial change of genera, are suflicient to mark so decided a separa- 
tion between the Upper Cambrian and the original Lower Silurian of 
Murchison, as to make it apparent that Sir Roderick has no claim to 
appropriate the former to himself. Still it may be replied, that grant- 
ing this, the interruption between the Cambrian and the Silurian is by 
no means so decided, either stratologically or physiologically, as those 
which exist between the Silurian and the Devonian, or the Devonian 
and the Carboniferous. And Professor Phillips has put the matter in 
what seems to us its fairest light, by the classification which he has 
adopted. He first divides the entire Palwozoic series into the Upper 
(Permian and Carboniferous), Middle (Devonian), and Lower; and 
he then subdivides the latter as follows :— 
Suunian.—Upper (Ludlow and 1 cine “0 Fossils abundant. 
(Transition group, “— Caradoc.) 
Lower (Bala or Liandilo). Fossils abundant. 
Camprian.—Festiniog and Tremadoc slates. Fossils few. 
Bangor and Llanberris slates. No fossils known. 
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We cannot but think that he is fully justified in this view by the 
comparisons which he has instituted, on the basis of Morris’s invalu- 
able Catalogue of British Fossils (2nd Edit., 1854), between the 
organic remains of the two groups. Those hitherto discovered in the 
Cambrian strata of Britain consist of five species of Fucoids (Alge), 
belonging to three genera, of which two are not known to occur in 
any higher group of strata; three species of Bryozoa, belonging to 
two genera, of which one is limited to this group; two species of 
Brachiopoda, belonging to two genera which occur throughout the 
Palzozoic series; one species of Phyllopodous Crustacean, belonging 
to a genus peculiar to this group; and four species of T'rilobites, be- 
longing to as many genera, two of which do not appear higher up. 
Thus, out of the twelve genera, to which belong the fifteen species of 
Cambrian fossils hitherto recognised as British,no fewer than six arepecu- 
liar to this group ; and probably every one of the species of those genera 
which are common to the Cambrian and Silurian strata, is peculiar 
to the former. Comparing, again, the number of species in the three 
great groups, we find that if we assume 1000 as the total of the whole, 
the Upper Silurian contains 496, the Lower Silurian 485, and the Cam- 
brian only 19; so that whilst there is numerically the most decided 
analogy between the upper and middle groups, there is the most posi- 
tive contrast between them and the lower. So, again, whilst the 
numerical proportions of the different great groups of life are very 
much the same between the Upper and Lower Silurians, they are de- 
cidedly different in the Cambrian strata, whose small list of species 
includes no Lamellibranchiate, Gasteropod, or Cephalopod Mollusk, 
notwithstanding the large proportion which these form of the total 
number in the Lower as well as in the Upper Silurians. The progress 
of discovery may, of course, modify these comparisons ; but they afford 
the best evidence that is at present attainable; and they may be con- 
sidered, therefore, as expressing the nearest approach to the truth that 
our present means admit of our attaining. 

We had intended noticing some other of Professor Phillips’s expres- 
sions of opinion, upon points that have been of late under discussion ; 
especially the origin of Coal, and the extent of Glacial action. But 
the foregoing must serve as a sample of the well-digested and compre- 
hensive summaries, in which his work abounds. When we add that 
it is profusely illustrated with excellent figures of organic remains, and 
with striking delineations of geological phenomena, and that it is fur- 
nished with an excellent glossary and index, we shall have said enough 
to indicate our sense of its value as a most admirable text-book for all 
those who are pursuing this important study, whether as amateurs or 
for professional purposes. We are very glad to learn that the author 
contemplates a separate treatise on Organic Remains, as a companion 
to the work before us; and we trust that he may find time to earry 
out his design. 

The little work which stands next on our list,? although of a very 





2 “ Acadian Geology ; an Account of the Geological Structure and Mineral Re- 
sources of Nova Scotia, and portions of the Neighbouring Provinces of British 
America.”” By John William Dawson, F.G.S. Edinburgh. 1855, 12mo. pp. 388. 
With a Map and other Illustrations. 
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different character from the preceding, is not unworthy to rank near 
it; being one of those valuable contributions to the Geology of im- 
portant yet distant regions of the globe, which are now continually 
being furnished by the zeal and intelligence of local observers ; and 
which not only serve to extend our knowledge of the constitution of a 
given portion of the earth’s crust, and to point out the modes in which 
that knowledge may be turned to practical account, but also in many 
cases, as in the present, furnish us with new and valuable evidence, 
in regard to problems of the highest interest to the geological specu- 
lator. To many of our readers, we suppose that the term Acadian 
may be new; and some of them may even fancy that it has a myste- 
rious relationship to the Arcadia of the poets, the geology of which 
assuredly yet waits for an explorer. It is still, indeed, rather the 
poetical than the every-day designation for the region now constituting 
the British provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward’s Island; the word Acadia having been adopted by the early 
French settlers from the aboriginal Micmacs, under the erroneous idea 
that it was the proper name of the country; instead of which it 
merely indicated local abundance, and was bestowed by the natives 
(according to Mr. Dawson), in conjunction with the name of any useful 
article found in a particular locality, as the designation of the place in 
which that article might abound. The Acadian provinces form a 
well-marked geological district, distinguished from all the neighbouring 
parts of America by the enormous and remarkable development of the 
Carboniferous and New Red Sandstone systems, which are peculiarly 
well exhibited in the magnificent coast-sections laid open on the shores 
of Nova Scotia. This region, unlike the greater number of the states 
and provinces of North America, has not yet enjoyed the benefit of a 
public geological survey ; and the enterprise of private explorers has 
been, until recently, limited by the jealousy of the mother country in 
regard to the mineral rights which were reserved to the Crown. We 
are glad to learn, however, that in accordance with the more enlightened 
spirit which has been infused into the government of our colonies 
during the last few years, the entire control of the Acadian mines will 
be vested in the province, after the expiry of the existing lease, the 
right of granting leases of new mines having been already accorded ; 
and that extensive railway enterprises have been undertaken, which 
will open up the inland mineral districts. It may be hoped and ex- 
pected, therefore, that the provincial government will ere long feel it 
worth while to institute a thorough examination into the geological 
products and resources of the country, such as is now being carried on 
in Canada, under the enlightened superintendence of Mr. Logan. 

A good foundation has already been laid by the labours, not only of 
local inquirers, but of more experienced geologists from beyond the 
province, attracted thither by the desire of studying the noble monu- 
ments of the earth’s geological history exposed in her coast cliffs. 
Amongst the latter, the first place is unquestionably to be accorded to 
Sir Charles Lyell, who, in his first visit to this region in 1842, care- 
fully examined some of the more difficult features of its geological 
structure which had baffled or misled previous inquirers, and gave a 
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satisfactory account of them; and also rendered valuable service, by 
placing in communication with each other, and with the geologists 
of Great Britain, the inquirers already at work, so as to stimulate 
their activity, and direct it into the most profitable channels. A sub- 
sequent visit enabled him, not merely to confirm and extend his previous 
conclusions, but also to discover some new and very interesting pheno- 
mena. The author of this treatise, one of those who had previously 
been among the foremost in the work of exploration, has obviously 
profited largely by his intercourse with one of the first of living geo- 
logists ; and the present work may be considered as a résumé of the 
leading outlines of what has been hitherto accomplished by himself 
and others. His object is “to place within the reach of the people of 
the districts to which it relates, « popular account of the more recent 
discoveries in the geology and mineral resources of their country ; 
and at the same time to give to geologists in Britain and America a 
connected view of the structure of a very interesting portion of the 
American continent. The Author has therefore endeavoured to be 
sufficiently elementary and practical for his readers in the colonies, and 
at the same time sufficiently accurate and original to do some service 
to general geology.’ He may fairly be considered, in our opinion, to 
have succeeded extremely well in both ends; and need scarcely claim 
the indulgence, which he solicits on the score of the disadvantages under 
which the work has been necessarily produced. 

Disregarding what is of merely local value, we shall advert to a few 
of the topics of great general interest, as to which Mr. Dawson’s work 
supplies us with valuable information ; and these we shall take in the 
order in which they present themselves. First, we have the evidence 
of the recent subsidence of the Bay of Fundy, with the deposits of 
marine alluvium, formed by the destruction of cliffs of redstone and 
shells, whereon (as Sir C. Lyell was the first to point out) are admi- 
rably preserved the impressions of rain-drops, the foot-prints and other 
tracks of animals, with sun-cracks and other analogous appearances, 
such as are presented to us on many ancient rocks. The wide-spread 
distribution of boulders, some of them obviously transported from great 
distances and over lofty elevations, is another fact of peculiar interest 
in Acadian Geology, since it can be here distinctly connected with 
causes still in operation in the same region, instead of requiring (as in 
the parallel case at home) a new hypothesis for its solution, to the 
pone of which many Geologists have strongly objected. That 

ypothetical solution, however, derives almost decisive confirmation 
from such facts as those related by Mr. Dawson, in regard to the 
transport of large masses of stone, detached by frost from the most 
solid rocks, by floating ice, which annually takes up and removes 
immense quantities of loose stones from the shores, and deposits them 
in the bottom of the sea, or on distant parts of the coasts. 

The Red Sandstone of Prince Edward Island, the age of which has 
not been certainly determined, has yielded a portion of a jaw of a large 
carnivorous reptile, which has been described by Professor Leidy, the 
eminent anatomist of Philadelphia, under the name of Bathygnuthis 
borealis, significant of the extraordinary depth of its dental bone, which 
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is its most distinctive character. This is apparently allied closely to 
the Thecodontosaurus ot Britain, in regard to the place of which Mr, 
Dawson has committed an oversight ; for he speaks of it in p. 108 as a 
fossil of the English New Red Sandstone (or Triassic System), whilst 
in p. 114 he assigns it to the Permian System. The latter is the 
correct statement ; and we suppose that his mistake may have origi- 
nated in the confusion which existed at the time the Thecodontosaurus 
was first described, in regard to the Upper and Lower New Red Sand- 
stones. He falls into another error, however, which, though by no 
means inexcusable under the circumstances, needs correction; for he 
says of this creature, not only that it “must have rivalled in dimen- 
sions the modern alligators,” but that it “ belonged to a more perfect 
or higher type of structure, represented in the present world only by 
lizards of moderate or small dimensions.’’ This statement seems to be 
based upon the statement of Professor Owen, that “this family of 
reptiles is allied to the living Monitor; and that “if they existed at 
the present day, these monitors would take rank at the head of the 
Lacertian order.”’ Myr. Dawson obviously confuses the Lacertia with 
the Sauria; and supposes that the former includes the Crocodilia, 
instead of constituting a group of equivalent rank. The Monitors, 
though the highest of the Lacertians, do not approach the Crocodilians 
in several characters of elevation which distinguish the latter. There 
are several points in the minute structure of this jaw-bone which 
convey the impression that it was intended to combine great strength 
with great lightness, and that it belonged to a creature of terrestrial 
rather than of aquatic habits; and Dr. Leidy even hazards the con- 
jecture, whether it was not one of the bipeds which made the so-called 
bird-tracks of the New Red Sandstone of the Connecticut valley. 

The Carboniferous System of Nova Scotia presents a most interesting 
series of phenomena to which we need not do more than allude, the 
attention of all who are interested in geological inquiry having been 
prominently and repeatedly drawn to them by Sir C. Lyell. The 
portion of the coast termed the South Joggins presents the most mag- 
nificent natural section of a coal formation anywhere known; exhibiting 
very numerous trunks of trees, which have obviously grown in situ, 
with their roots penetrating the under-clay; and enabling the Botanist 
to assure himself of the relation of the Stigmaria to the Sigillaria, as of 
root to stem. Mr. Dawson has been able to trace, also, on some of the 
longer stems of the Sigillariz, such variations in the form, size, and 
distance of the leaf-scars, as have hitherto been considered, when 
occurring on detached fragments, to be characteristic of distinct 
species. In the year 1852, whilst Sir C. Lyell and Mr. Dawson were 
making a careful examination of this section, they came upon the very 
interesting discovery of the bones of reptiles and the shell of a land- 
snail (Pupa), in the interior of an erect tree, mingled with the sand, 
decayed wood, and fragments of plants, which had fallen into it after 
it became hollow. These were the first reptilian remains found fossil 
in the carboniferous rocks of America; and the only land-snail whose 
remains have ever been found in the rocks of that age. The peculia- 
rities o fthis section, to which attention was first drawn by Mr. Logan 
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(who went to the colony with the advantage of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the coal-measures of this country), afford more assistance in 
the interpretation of the original history of coal formations than do 
those of, perhaps, any other locality ; and we need not any longer con- 
sider the problem presented by the majority of such formations as at 
all difficult of solution, although particular cases there still may be, 
in which, from a difference in the original conditions, the results are at 
present inexplicable. 

We feel sure that every Geologist will welcome the “ Acadian 
Geology,” both for what it actually contains, and for the rich promise 
of future discovery which it holds out; and we trust that it may not 
be long ere the Provincial Government will see the wisdom of investi- 
gating the mineral resources of this productive region, in a manner 
worthy of its economical importance, and of the thoroughly scientific 
spirit in which the survey has been hitherto carried on by independent 
enterprise. 

In the course of Mr. Bohn’s re-issue of the Bridgwater Treatises, 
the singular essay of Dr. Prout has just been resuscitated, not much, 
we think, to the public advantage, or to the increase of that respect, to 
which the memory of its author has a just claim. The discriminating 
reader will, doubtless, find in it much to approve, and will meet with 
many suggestive ideas. But such as come to the work without any 
scientific preparation will be sadly misled, not only by Dr. Prout’s 
peculiar theories, but by many of his statements as to facts, which 
have been completely overthrown by subsequent researches. The text 
being reprinted in this edition, as left by the author in the last that 
underwent his revision, it might have been thought to be the duty of 
an editor to put his readers on their guard as to the chief points on 
which the author’s statements indubitably need correction. This 
duty, however, has been performed by Dr. Griffith to an extent so 
ridiculously small, that we wonder that he should have ventured to 
associate his name on the title-page with that of the author; somewhat 
less than a dozen of short notes, scarcely filling a single page in all, 
being the sum of his contribution to the volume. We cannot but urge 
upon Mr. Bohn, if he is determined to re-issue the entire series, to 
select his editors better. As ourcomments may meet the eye of some 
who have already possessed themselves of the work, we may remark 
that the portion which may be read with most profit and least harm 
is that on Meteorology; whilst that which will most mislead, if taken 
as a guide, is that on the Chemistry of Organization. 

We are very glad to receive from Dr. Lindley a new and enlarged 
edition of his “Theory of Horticulture ;’’* for there is probably no 
other writer who has it so much in his power to bring together theory 
and practice, and thus to perfect the Art by the help of Science. That 


3 “Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion, considered with refer- 
ence to Natural Theology.” By William Prout, M.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, 
Edited by J. W. Griffith, M.D., F.L.S. London: H. G. Bohn. 1855. 

4 “‘The Theory and Practice of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain the 
Chief Operations of Gardening, upon Physiological Grounds.” By John Lindley, 
Ph. D., F.R.S. &c. 8vo. London: Longman and Co. 1855. 
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the first edition was translated into German, Dutch, and Russian, is a 
sufficient indication of the estimation in which it was held, notwith- 
standing that it was far from complete as a systematic treatise, and 
had the fault of enunciating theoretical principles with very little 
reference to their practical applications. The defects in question are 
amply remedied in the present edition, which contains not merely the 
theory but the practice of Horticulture; a large part of the new 
materials introduced by the author being derived from the contribu- 
tions which have been furnished by practical cultivators to the pages 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, the journal which he has so success- 
fully conducted during the last fourteen years. We do not think that 
Professor Lindley shines in abstract definitions ; and the Physiologist 
can scarcely repress a smile, when he finds the treatise opening with 
the following sentence :—* A plant is a living body composed of an 
irritable, elastic, hygrometrical matter, called tissue.” But when the 
author once gets fairly embarked among the phenomena of Growth, 
Development, and Propagation, and the various operations in which Cul- 
tivation consists, no one can be more clear or satisfactory. His work 
will be read with profit, not only by the Horticulturist, but by the 
Agriculturist ; since the Physiological principles which are concerned 
in the cultivation of a garden, are precisely the same as those which 
should guide the more extended operations of tillage. And the student 
of Physiology will find in it a rich store of practical illustrations, fur- 
nished by wide-spread experience, of those scientifie principles, whose 
true meaning can scarcely be comprehended, until they are seen in 
their application to the actual phenomena of Vegetable life. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Wt gladly see the first number of a “Corpus Grammaticorum 
Latinorum.”! The collections of Gothofredus and Putschius 
have become very rare, and are destitute of that critical accuracy now 
required. Lindemann did not find the necessary support to publish 
more than Festus, Isidorus Hispalensis, Donatus, Charisius, and some 
minor grammarians. ‘The present publication, the editorship of which 
is entrusted to Dr. Keil, offers a fairer prospect of being completed, 
not only because the collation of the principal codices is made easier 
by the facility of travelling, but because the inclination of our time 
towards grammatical studies favours an edition of the original sources. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that only by a critical examination of 
the old grammarians, aided by the inscriptions, and the light thrown 
on the grammar of Greek and Latin by comparative researches, it is 
possible to construct a history of the Latin language, a work which 
should be as superior in its tendency to the common Latin grammars, 
as is Grimm’s “ Deutsche Grammatik,” to the manuals for teaching 





1 «Grammatici Latini ex recensione Henrici Keilii.” Prisciani institutionum 
grammaticarum libri xviii. ex recensione Martini Hortzii. Vol. I. Fasciculus 
primus. Lipsie: 1855. 
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German to foreigners. It is the intention of the editor to republish 
in six volumes the grammarians contained in Putschius and the 
so-called Grammatici Vindobenenses, which series will be followed by 
Festus, Isidorus, Nonius, and a collection of Latin glossaries. We 
hope that the highly important “ Varro de Lingua Latiné,’’ will not 
be excluded. The volume which lies before us contains the first six 
books of Priscian’s “ Institutiones Grammatici,’’ edited by Dr. Martin 
Hertz, to whom we are already indebted for an excellent text of Gellius. 
Priscian, though one of the later grammarians, (he lived in the first 
half of the sixth century) treats Latin etymology more completely 
and systematically than any other, and he, together with Donatus, is 
the prototype of all our modern Latin grammars. The critical colla- 
tion of all the known MSS. of the Continent, the careful constitution 
of the text, and the varietas lectionis at the bottom of the pages, make 
this edition the only one available for scientific purposes. A complete 
index at the end of the work would be very desirable. 

Professor Heyse’s metrical translation of “ Catullus,’’? will, we doubt 
not, be highly appreciated in Germany. Imitation of antique metres 
is an almost insurmountable task, even in a language like the German, 
which by the efforts of Joh. Heinr. Voss, Wilhelm Schlegel and Platen, 
has been rendered more pliable for the purpose. Nor could Heyse 
avoid the difficulties constantly offered by the conflict of accent and 
quantity. But in the whole he is very successful, especially in the 
shorter metres, as the Sapphic strophe, hendecasyllabi and choliambus. 
The translation shows a thorough understanding of the author, and 
rarely offends against the idiom of the German language. We select 
as a specimen the known imitation of Sappho, Carm. L1.— 


AN LESBIA. 


“ Selig wie ein himmlischer Gott erscheint mir, 
Waer’s erlaubt, noch ueber den Goettern selig, 
Wer vor dir hinsitzend dich immer 

Schauet und anhoert, 

* Schaut dich an suesslaechelnde, was um alle 
Sinne bringt mich Armen ; ja wenn ein Blick nur 
Dir begegnet, Lesbia, gleich der Athem 

Stockt in der Kehle, 


“ Klebt die Zung’ am Gaumen, ein fluessig Feuer 
Unterlaeuft mein schwankes Gebein, im Ohre 
Droehnend braust’s wie Donner, und Mitternacht siuerzt, 
Ueber die Augen, 
[ Rieselt abwaerts froesteluder Schweiss, mich schauert, 
Zittern fasst mich an, wie ein falbes Herbstgrass 
Welkt das Antlitz—ach, und der Liebe werd’ ich 
Lebende Leiche.”’] 


“ Muessiggang, Catullus, bekommt dir uebel, 
Muessiggang laesst ueber Gebuehr dich schwaermen, 
Muessiggang hat Koenige schon gestuerzt und 

Bluehende Staedte.” 


® “ Catull’s Buch der Lieder. Text und Uebersetzung.’’ Von Theodor Heyae. 
Berlin: 1855. 
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The playful tone of the original is very happily imitated in the 
following (carm. 3) : 
“ ToDTENKLAGE UM DEN SPERLING. 
“ Weint, Goettinnen der Lieb’ und Liebesgoetter, 
Und was Liebliches lebt auf Erden, weine! 
Ach, todf ist er, der Sperling meines Maedchens, 
Jener Sperling, die Freude meines Maedchens, 
Den sie zaertlicher liebt’ als ihre Augen. 
War so herzig und war so suess und kannte 
Sie so gut wie cin Kindchen seine Mutter. 
Denn er ruehrte sich nie von ihrem Schoosse, 
Sondern huepfénd im Kreise hier und dorther, 
Immer sah er die Herrin an und piepte. 
Und nun wandert er jenen duesterlichen 
Weg, den, sagen sie, keiner noch zurueckkam, 
Doch dess komme dir Leid, du leidig finstrer 
Oreus, der du verschlingen musst das Schoene. 
Hast den schoensten ge sraubt, den lieben Sperling ! 
O des Frevels! o armer armer Sperling! 
Um dich weint sich anitzt das liebe Macdchen 
Roth die Auegelein, die von Thraenen schwellen.” 

A critical text is added, with some peculiar readings which the 
editor promises to justify in a separate book, The absence of explana- 
tory notes is much to be regretted, as it prevents the book from being 
read by all but those who can consult a commentary. 

Professor Bernhardy publishes a third edition of his history of 
* Roman Literature,’’® of which the first half, containing the interior 
history, has appeared. Only a few alterations in the text, bearing 
more generally on the form of single expressions, and some additions 
in the notes, distinguish this edition from the second. A translation 
of this superior work into English would be a great boon to the 
classical student ; but it should be undertaken only by one well 
acquainted with the subject, for Bernhardy’s writing presents con- 
siderable difficulty by its conciseness and aphoristical character. 

Dr. Kirchhoff gives us a complete edition of Euripides* on the same 
principles as those which he has followed in the Medea and Troades. 
The codices of Euripides are of a double class. The older recension is 
represented by six MSS. of the twelfth and thirteenth century, but 
contains only the Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenisse, Medea, Hippolytus, 
Alcestis, Andromacha, Troades, and Rhesus, which are included in 
the first volume of the present edition. The second recension of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century contains these and the other plays, 
but it is greatly disfigured by interpolations. The editor follows 
strictly the MSS., and corrects the text only where the emendation 
admits of no doubt. The notes give all the various readings of any 
importance, and conjectures made by previous editors. We believe 
that sound critics will approve Kirchhoff’s maxim : “ Meminerint velim 





3 “*Grundriss der Roemischen Litteratur.” Von G. Bernhardy. Dritte 


Ausgabe. Erste Abtheilung. Braunschweig: 1855 ; 
4 “ Euripidis Trageediae ex recensione Adolphi Kirchhoffii.” 2 vols, Berlin: 


1855 
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lectores, hae non scripta esse iis, qui cum voluptate legere cupiunt, 
que a poeta aut potuerint scribi, aut debuerint, verum antiquitatis 
studiosorum usibus me maluisse inservire solis, quorum nihil intersit 
videri sciri, qu sciri nequeant.”’ 

The materials brought together by Dr. Hahn in his Albanian 
grammar are becoming the subject of linguistic inquiries. By an 
analysis extending over the most essential parts of etymology, Prof. 
Bopp’ tries to show that the Albanian, though having been exposed 
to many losses and corruptions, is not a derived or secondary language, 
but claims the right to be called an independent branch of the Indo- 
European family. The verbal and derivative terminations show cer- 
tainly a great similarity to the cognate languages, and a few words 
bear the stamp of greater antiquity than that which any of the Euro- 
pean dialects can boast. But the assertion that the Albanian stands 
in no special affinity to any known language, remains to be proved by 
an extensive and accurate examination of the vocabulary. Many of 
the etymologies in the present treatise strike the reader as arbitrary, 
based as they are on questionable changes of consonants. We wish 
that Professor Pott may soon be induced to publish his long-prepared 
reesarches on the same topic. 

The second volume of Rapp’s Grammar of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages ° gives a comparison of verbal and pronominal derivations. The 
author distinguishes between roots appearing in verbs, and those which 
are an abstraction from adjectives and substantives. We find, there- 
fore, for example, a/, to eat; svat, sweet ; valn, wool; placed in three 
different classes. Such a subdivision seems to us quite unnecessary, 
as the verbal root of most nouns can still be discovered in one of the 
compared languages. It is true that words like heart, brow, liver, defy 
the efforts of the etymologer ; but this is only owing to the scarcity of 
the monuments which by their antiquity preserve the most numerous 
vestiges of the one primitive Arian language. The comparisons brought 
together under Rapp’s so-called roots are very wild, and show that the 
author has availed himself very little of what has been done in the 
same department by the school of Bopp and Pott. Nor can we dis- 
cover any progress in the second part, which discusses the pronoun. 
The way of transcribing all the different languages, even English, 
Danish, and Swedish, according to their pronunciation in German is, 
to say the least of it, very whimsical. 

The Atharvaveda’ takes the next place in antiquity to the Rigveda. 
A third part is borrowed from the latter, but many hymns date pro- 
bably from the period at which the oldest sacred songs of the Hindus 
were composed. The first ten books contain, for the most part, impreca- 
tions against enemies, incantations connected with the sympathetic 





5 “Ueber das Albanesische in seinen verwandtschaftlichen Beziehungen.” Von 
Franz Bopp. Berlin: 1855. 
e “Gund iss der Grammatik des indish-europaeischen Sprachstammes.’’ Von 
a Rapp, Professor in Tuebingen. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart und Augsburg. 
5. 
7 “ Atharva Veda Sanhité” herausgegeben, von R. Roth and W. D, Whitney. 
Erste Abtheilung. Berlin: 1855. 
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use of plants and stones, and other hymns of a similar character, 
recited on the occasion of sacra privata. The Atharva has never been 
held in the same esteem as the other Vedas. Manuscripts of it are, 
therefore, very scarce, and generally in a bad condition. Nor has it, 
to the present time, been possible to discover a commentary. Great 
portions of the text must, on this account, always remain unintelligible. 
The present edition contains only the text, given after a careful colla- 
tion of the MSS. in the libraries of Berlin, Paris, Oxford, and London. 
A second volume is promised, in which we hope the editors will publish 
a glossary of those words which are peculiar to this Veda. 

Mr. Thomson® has rendered a great service to Sanscrit literature by 
his new edition and translation of the Bhagavadgité. The introduc- 
tion contains an excellent exposition of the different philosophical 
systems of the Hindus, while the translation, being literal without 
binding itself anxiously to the original, is executed with great skill. The 
text is very correct. We do not approve the separation of words con- 
nected by euphonic rules. As it must be the aim of every Sanscrit 
student to be able to read Indian prints and manuscripts, he should 
early be accustomed to overcome the difficulties which are seemingly 
presented by the absence of separation. A glossary is promised on the 
title-page of the first volume, but from some inexplicable cause omitted. 

“The Baital Pachisi,’’® is a collection of twenty-five tales, which, 
after the manner of the Arabian Nights, the Panchatantra, Hitopadega, 
and similar compositions, are very loosely held together by a story of the 
adventures which King Vikramaditya had to encounter with a demon. 
These tales were originally translated from the Sanscrit of Givadisa into 
Bhrajbhakha, and from this dialect, in 1805, into Hindi. The cause why 
the translator did not go to the original source can only have been his 
greater familiarity with the modern language, for there is no reason 
whatever to assume with Mr. Barker, “ that the Sanscrit version had 
ceased to exist.’’ MSS. of the Vetdla-panchavingati exist in the libra- 
ries of Calcutta, London, and Oxford, and a larger specimen has been 
printed by Professor Lassen in his Sanscrit Anthology. Nothing can 
be said in praise of these tales, which, by the absence of every poetical 
interest or moral motive, prove their being the production of a very 
late date (perhaps the fifteenth or sixteenth century), except that they 
are written in a simple, easy style, peculiarly adapted for the use of 
those who begin to study the language. ‘The editor has, with a laud- 
able zeal, done everything required for an easy introduction into Hin- 
dostanee. We certainly cannot believe that the application of the 
Hamiltonian system to languages learned by young men who have 





8 “ Bhagavadgita ; or, The Sacred Lay.” A New Edition of the Sanscrit Text, 
with a Vocabulary. By J. Cockburn Thomson, — Vol. II. ‘‘The Bhagavadgiti, 
a Sanscrit Philosophical Poem: with Copious Notes, an Introduction on Sanscrit 
Philosophy, and other matter.’’ Hertford : 1855. 

9 «The Baital Pachist; or, Twenty-Five Tales of a Demon.” A new edition 
of the Hindi Text, with each word expressed in the HinddstAnt character, imme- 
diately under the corresponding word in the Nagari; and with a perfectly literal 
English interlinear version, accompanied by a free translation, in English, at the 
foot of each page, and explanatory notes, By W. Burckhardt. Hertford: Barker. 
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already overcome the difficulties of classical construction can be advan- 
tageous to such an extent as to justify whole books being accompanied 
by an interlinear literal translation. They cannot save a careful scholar 
from the necessity of continually consulting his grammar, nor replace a 
glossary or dictionary which develope organically the various meanings 
of a word, and show it in contiguity with its compounds and derivations. 
Nor does Mr. Barker conceal these inconveniences, when he says :— 

“Tt must, however, be borne in mind that there is always a certain superfi- 
ciality in the knowledge of a language acquired merely through the medium of 
literal interlinear versions ; and that the chief advantage of the system lies in 
its attractiveness to beginners, the recognisable fruit it yields at every step, 
and the encouragement it affords to a simultaneous study of grammar, by 
which the abstrusities of language are mastered, and a knowledge of the 
principles of construction acquired.” 

The transcription in Devanagari characters, placed above the Hindi 
text, is truly practical. It serves not only as an excellent mean to 
introduce easily into Hindustani reading in general, and facilitates the 
acquaintance with its rarely marked vocal system, but points out dis- 
tinctly the great number of Sanscrit words which the Hindi contains 
either in their unchanged form, or more frequently in a corrupt state. 
The free translation renders very happily the tone of the original, and 
reads very well. The typographical form of the book shows all the 
excellency for which Mr. Austin’s publications are justly recommended. 

Shakespear’s “ Hindustani Grammar”’!° appears in a new edition, the 
sixth since its first publication in 1813. This is a sure test of its 
worth, since none of its many rivals could supersede it. The addition 
of a short grammar of the Dakhni, or the Hindustani as spoken in the 
southern parts of India, is the more valuable, as it still remains the 
only guide to a knowledge of that dialect. 

“Two Lectures on the Philosophy of Language,’’!! give not so much 
a definition of the nature, as a general eulogy of language. The author 
would have modified many of his opinions, if he had consulted W. von 
Humboldt’s works, more especially his Einleitung in die Kawisprache. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


“ JN the midst of the crash of dynasties,” wrote Mr. Helps, in the year 1848, 
when composing the book which he has now presented to us,' “ the downfall 
of kingdoms and the wild havoe in great cities, which prevails in these unquiet 
times, the study of any transaction which occurred a long while ago, which ma 
not be dramatic, or at least not of the same liveliness as the present proceed- 
ings of the world, and which derives most of its importance from the largeness 
of the result, and not from the imposing presence of the means, seems some- 








10 « A Grammar of the Hindustani Language ; to which is added a Grammar of 
the Dakhni.’’ By John Shakespear. London: 1855. 

11 «Two Lectures on the Philosophy of Language.” By J. P. Dodd. 
London; 1855. 

1 “The Spanish Conquest in America.” By Arthur Helps. London: J.W. 
Parker and Son, West Strand, 1855. 
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what tame and profitless. And, indeed in all stirring periods, those engaged 
in the ordinary affairs of life, especially those who are students, whether readers 
or writers, feel as if they had been left behind; or as a man sitting in a gloomy 
room confined by ill health or dull business, while at intervals comes in the 
merry noise of boisterous children playing in the sun. 

“ But these feelings and fancies are fallacious. The essential greatness of a 
thing often lies altogether in the principle upon which it is done. The mere 
physical fate of empires, monarchies, and popedoms, much less of mere swarms 
of thoughtless people, may not be equal in depth and significance to one man’s 
one sin; nor on the other hand is a great example of duty performed, though of 
a simple character, to be postponed in consideration to the most loud-sounding 
battle-fields, and ever so a frivolous slaughter. There is a similar thing in 
fiction :—An old Greek Drama which shall haye but one mind brought before 
you, greatly tortured by conflicting passions and duties, presents some picture 
of the universe, throws a sudden light down into the abysses of human misery 
and madness, and rivets the attention immeasurably more than an ill-told 
inconsequent tragedy, in which, however, the deaths may be as numerous as 
the perplexed spectator can desire. Still less is the benefit which may be 
derived from the study of history to be measured by the noise and pageantry of 
the things recorded, but rather by the examples they afford and the formation 
of character they give rise to. Men have not outgrown the aid which histo 
might afford them ; duty, political duty, still requires to be expounded and incul- 
cated; greatness is not yet fully understood ; and to revert to the image used 
above, the man who would come down from his dull chamber and play well 
with those children in the sun, had better have made up his mind in quiet what 
it is well to play at, and what should be the rules of the game.” 


Such were the thoughts of Mr. Helps seven years ago; and now, in 
1855, when he has seen the language in which he expressed them 
passing through the press, it has perhaps seemed strange to him that 
his occupation as a historian should have for a moment been of lighter 
interest than the giddy delirium of the world around him. The wild 
days of 1848 passed away—the storm sank as it had risen; the dust 
settled; and the nations of Europe were as a debauchee awaking 
with sick heart and aching brain after a night of intoxication. The 
hysterical dreams of a millennium were followed by a reaction as hys- 
terical, prostrate, indiscriminating; and each extravagant hope was 
trampled underfoot, to be the seed no less surely of other worse evil 
to come. Out of such depressing scenes the wise man escapes gladly 
into other ages of the world’s history, where he can steady his mind 
upon a past on which change has no more power, and which remains 
fixed for ever in repose. We cannot doubt that the composition of 
this book during these last years has been a labour more cheering to 
its author than any occupation could have been with the drifting 
politics of Europe; and as surely his readers will find in his wise 
pages a cheering relief from the jaded frenzy of the newspapers, and 
from the painful contemplation of a present in which the destinies of 
the sick and harassed peoples are trifled with by knaves and fools. 

“The Spanish Conquest in America,” is an expansion of an earlier 
work, familiar, doubtless, to most of us, called “The Conquerors of 
the New World and their Bondmen.”’ Mr. Helps, like many other 
writers, found his material thicken and his subject open, as he pro- 
ceeded with it. He had commenced on too small a scale, and with 
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great self-command he recast all which he had done, converting it from 
an Essay into a History. His object appears to have been to exhibit 
the growth of modern slavery: and the progress of this wretched bu- 
siness forms the central principle on which his story is built together. 
But slavery, as he has wisely understood, can only be studied in con- 
nexion with the men by whom it was instituted, and the habits, 
tempers, and beliefs, out of which it rose; and therefore he has spread 
his canvas with a liberal hand, and has given us an epic narrative of 
the discovery and settlement of America. The two volumes now pub- 
lished, carrying us from the first voyage of Prince Henry of Portugal 
to the final conquest of Mexico by Cortes. Mr. Helps’ tendency is 
rather meditative than dramatic. He made himself first known to us 
as an Essayist and not as a Poet; and in his present work he addresses 
the judgment more frequently than the imagination. On the other 
hand, his mind is so thoroughly human, that he never drops the living 
actors in pursuit of ideas and transcendentalisms. The history is what 
all history, which is good for anything, ought to be and must be, the 
history of the leading men who were concerned in it. The successive 
acts of the tragedy group themselves as they arise around the cha- 
racters of Prince Henry, Columbus, Las Casas, Vasco Nuiiez, and 
Cortes: and thus he has encountered the difficulty of the period on 
the side on which it is the most difficult of access. The great, or, 
properly speaking, the only cause of perplexity in understanding other 
times, lies in the mixed and ambiguous character of the men who have 
led them. We see nobleness and meanness, heroism and cruelty, wis- 
dom and folly, piety and crime, united strangely in the same persons. 
They have the faults of their age, which they do not know to be 
faults ; but which succeeding ages outgrow or exchange for others, and 
cannot comprehend an ignorance of what time has made so plain. They 
have the faults of their proper nature, which are large often in pro- 
portion as their nature is large: and although in our own experience 
(not least in our experience of ourselves) we are familiar with the 
ugly presence of evil in the midst of good, and can partly understand 
it, with history the balance of judgment fails us; we dwell upon 
the evil as we are embarrassed with it; and greatness, true greatness, 
which we should appreciate readily if we saw it at our side, cannot 
receive its due estimate of admiration without disturbance from the 
remonstrance of our consciences. Historians of great representative 
power escape this embarrassment by picturing the character as it 
stands, and not trusting themselves to pronounce opinions, leave the 
figure in its truth and human completeness to the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of the reader. Mr. Helps has not done this: not pa 
from want of faculty, for when he pleases he is elaborately pictorial, 
but because the predominating quality in his mind is the under- 
standing. His moral judgment is always awake to accompany his 
descriptions. An act of treachery is an act of treachery and so called, 
though Columbus did it. And yet, from the careful diligence with 
which the circumstances and temper of the age and scene are sustained 
before the reader’s mind, great men are enabled to remain great men 
with all their faults; and conscience, travelling carefully its full course 
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by its own light, comes round into harmony with instinct and his- 
torical fact. 

Hence we have read this book from end to end with an unmixed 
feeling of pleasure. The Spanish nation lies pictured in it with 
all the vastness of its force, the most fertile in villany, yet the 
most fertile in the highest heroism, of all the peoples in Europe. 
Nations do not differ from each other (or from themselves at different 
periods) so much in the numerical predominance of good men over 
bad, as in the intensity with which the good and the evil is alike ex- 
hibited; and the same age witnesses usually the greatest forms of both. 
The counterpart of the Indian slave-driving and Indian murders lies in 
the grand devotion of Las Casas and the Dominican monks, who are 
the true heroes of Mr. Helps’ pages; and as Mr. Helps can be accused 
of no sympathies with Catholicism as a speculative creed, it is the more 
honour to him that under the doubtful shadow of the monk’s cowl he 
has detected their golden nature. 

By the side of these beautiful figures even the towering splendour 
of Cortes seems of slight significance, and we trust at some future 
time to return to this subject, when we can command space for a fuller 
criticism. In the meantime, let the following extract speak for the 
temper of Mr. Helps’ mind :— 


* Throughout the history of the peopling of the Zerra Firma by the Spaniards, 
it is impossible not to feel the greatest pity for the Indians, who seem from the 
first like a devoted people given over to destruction, learning no new thing from 
the presence of their invaders, who might, however, have brought to them, and 
taught them, so much that was good. 

“For the Spaniards, too, seeing their undaunted energy and immense en- 
durance, it is impossible not to feel some pity. They may be conquerors, but 
they seem, after all, more like demon-driven captives. Little, apparently, is 
gained for humanity by all they do; and the majority of them, after filling up 
their measure of destruction, die miserably and contemptibly, with the hard 
eyes upon them of suffering companions, suffering too much themselves to have 
any pity left for others. 

“There is nothing in their fate very different from that of other adventurous 
people. Most men are hastening to meet some great disaster. With most 
men, the object they pursue, which is ever present to their imagination as some- 
thing radiant in white robes and most beautiful, is attended by a companion clad 
in very different guise, wholly invisible to the pursuer ; but too often, when he 
comes close to that which he has so long desired, and is just at the summit of 
his wishes, the other, the dark thing, steps forward to receive him. And it is 
this which he has all along been struggling up to, What, however, is peculiar 
about these Spanish conquerors, is not so much their own fate as the miserable 
nature of their objects, the deplorable idea they had of success, and the miserable 
path over which they hurried to their doom, each Spaniard leaving a long track 
of desolation behind him, and being attended to the shades by hosts of slaugh- 
tered Indians. 

“T am reminded of an old proverb of awful import, which in these wars and 
devastations applies to the conquerors as to the conquered, and which says, 
‘God may consent, but not for ever—(Dios consiente, pero no para siempre)— 
indicating that there is an end, however remote, to all that is not built up in 
compliance with his laws,” 


A first instalment of another work is of no less promise than this of 
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Mr. Helps, “The Life of Washington,’? by Washington Irving. 
Whether any more near connexion than the national one exists between 
Mr. Irving and the great man whose name he bears, we do not know ; 
but there is a peculiar fitness in the choice by the greatest writer 
which America has produced, of her one great hero as the subject for 
a biography ; and we cannot but be glad for Washington Irving’s own 
sake that, in the mellow maturity of his powers, he has undertaken a 
work which will task them to the uttermost, and restore the brillianey 
of a reputation which had something faded. His “ Life of Goldsmith,” 
and his “ Lives of the Caliphs,” though they would have been wel- 
comed from an ordinary writer, were disappointing from the author of 
the “Sketchbook.’’ The history of Washington commands his entire 
heart and sympathy, and the interest with which he has laboured is 
evident in the recovered tone and the reappearance of his old inimitable 
grace. He has had no opportunity to show the humour of Knicker- 
bocker. The subject is too serious to admit of being played with, but 
he tells his story with simple well-bred good sense, the quality of all 
others most required to describe the actions of the simplest and most 
sensible of heroes. Mr. Irving, moreover, it has been often observed, 
is the most English of all the American writers ; he formed his style, 
and he learnt to think, before the peculiarly national characteristics of 
the American people had developed themselves. And similarly Wash- 
ington was shaped also after the best model of our own best times— 
an upright, substantial, noble-minded man, fit to have been the com- 
panion of Lord William Russell or Algernon Sydney, a type of which 
modern America has perhaps fewer living representatives even than 
we have retained ourselves. So that, on all accounts, the work of 
writing this Life has fallen into the hands best qualified to execute it ; 
and, so far as we can judge from the volume before us, it will be, when 
finished, the very best of all modern biographies. 

We are brought at present as far as the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and 
the acceptance by Washington of the command of the American army. 
The grounds of the quarrel with England are discussed rationally and 
without exaggeration ; the conduct of the colonies is rather described 
than vindicated ; the cause being one which, happily, no longer requires 
vindication, and the mother country having been long contented to 
accept the blame which is its due. But the political interest of Mr. 
Irving’s book is, so far at least, subsidiary to the biographical, and the 
account of Washington’s early life is what will be read with greatest 
pleasure. He was an extraordinary boy—extraordinary not in points of 
what we call talent, but from the early possession, as if by instinct, of 
those solid features of character which are usually only bought by weary 
experience. He was indifferently educated; neither in youth nor age 
would he have shown tolerably in a college examination, He rather 
qualified himself for the great examination of life ; learning by his own 
efforts whatever his position as an American gentleman required him 


2 “ Life of George Washington.” By Washington Irving. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. 1. comprising his Early Life, Expeditions, and Campaigns. London: Henry 
Bohn, 1855. 
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to know. At twenty he was a finished man of business at twenty- 
five he was the ablest soldier in the colony, having trained himself in 
the natural discharge of his militia duties ; from his childhood also, 
being governed without effort by that high conscientiousness which 
never seemed to have allowed so much as a struggle in him between 
interest and duty. The biographer of Washington has nothing to 
excuse—nothing to relate of which he could desire to have been spared 
the relation. As Tennyson says of our own Duke of Wellington :— 


Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed. 
Mr. Irving has collected many traits of his early years, feeling wisely 
that nothing belonging to the character of such a man is uninteresting 
or unimportant :— 


“His manuscript school-books still exist,” he says, “ and are models of neat- 
ness and accuracy. One of them, it is true, a ciphering-book, has some school- 
boy attempts at calligraphy, nondescript birds, executed with a flourish of the 
pen, or profiles of faces, probably intended for those of his schoolmates; the 
rest are all grave and business-like. Before he was thirteen years of age, he 
had copigd into a volume forms of all kinds of mercantile and legal papers, bills 
of exchange, notes of hand, deeds, bonds, and the like. This early self-tuition 
gave him through life a lawyer’s skill in drafting documents and a merchant’s 
exactness in keeping accounts; so that all the concerns of his various estates 
—his dealings with his domestic steward and foreign agents—his accounts 
with government, and all his financial transactions are to this day to be seen 
posted up in books in his own handwriting, monuments of his method and 
unwearied accuracy. He was a self-disciplinarian in physical as well as 
mental matters, and practised himself in all kinds of athletic exercises, such as 
running, leaping, wrestling, pitching quoits, and tossing bars. His frame even 
in infancy had been large and powerful, and he excelled most of his playmates 
in contests of agility and strength. As a proof of his muscular power, a place 
is still pointed out at Fredericksburg, near the lower ferry, where, when a boy, 
he flung a stone across the Rappahannock. Above all, his inherent probity, 
and the principles of justice on which he regulated all his conduct, even at this 
early period of life, were soon appreciated by his schoolmates; he was referred 
to as an umpire in their disputes, and his decisions were never reversed. He 
was the legislator of the school, displaying in boyhood a type of the future 
man.” 

Here again is a remarkable feature in the father of modern America. 
Lord Fairfax had estates in Virginia, and an intimacy between the 
Fairfax and Washington families brought the young George into con- 
tact with high-bred English society, the manners of which appear to 
have struck him, and to have given him a desire to cultivate something 
of the kind in himself. This accordingly, in his own formal and cha- 
racteristic manner, he set himself to do :— 


“His intercourse with the Fairfaxes,”” Mr. Irving tells us, “ and his desire to 
acquit himself well in their society, set him upon compiling a code of morals 
and manners, which still exist in a manuscript in his own handwriting, entitled 
“Rules for Behaviour in Company and Conversation.” It is extremely minute 
and circumstantial. Some of the rules for personal deportment extend to 
such trivial matters, and are so quaint and formal, as almost to provoke a 
smile; but in the main a better manual of conduct could not be put into the 
hands of a youth. The whole code evinces that rigid propriety and self- 
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control to which he subjected himself, and by which he brought all the 
impulses of an ardent temper under conscientious government.” 


Washington did not live only to found the free Republic of America : 
he lived to be one more instance, that the greatest human characters 
—those who really and truly accomplish great things for mankind— 
are not men to whom the details of life are insignificant, who despise 
control, and aim at the excentric and the extraordinary : but those 
rather who, in all which they do, submit the most willingly to rule, 
and endeavour day by day to do their common duties with fullest com- 
pleteness, 

Heroes in these centuries are to be found under many disguises ; 
and there is a wide interval between George Washington and a French 
Jesuit. Nevertheless, if disinterested devotion to a cause believed to 
be sacred, is the criterion of heroism, Father Huc the China Missionary, 
has no less just a claim to a place in the high catalogue of honour. 
With talents which would have made a brilliant position for him in 
any profession which he might have chosen, he has sacrificed himself 
to the barren labour of preaching Christianity to the deaf ears of the 
Chinese: and the unassuming chronicles of his experience (or such 
portion of it as he has been pleased to publish) form volumes which 
will delight the idlest seeker after mere amusement, and alike will 
please the wisest and most serious thinkers. Huc was first known to 
us by his “Travels in Thibet and Tartary,” into which he penetrated 
in the disguise of a Llama, mixing closely with all ranks—Mandarins, 
priests, and people; living among them as one of themselves, and ex- 
posed to every kind of hardship and danger. Arrested at length, and 
ordered to leave China, by his extraordinary address, modesty, and 
courage—for courage, alter all, is the quality most strikingly displayed 
in his whole story—he gained, nevertheless, the respect of the high 
State officials, and was sent down to Canton with the honours of an 
Imperial minister of the highest class. 

The diary of this State journey® he has now published, adding to it a 
body of most curious and valuable information ; and furnishing us, in 
fact, with the only full and credible picture which we possess of this 
strange and ridiculous people. ‘Though an earnestly devout man, M. 
Huc abstains wisely from giving us much of his technically religious 
experience. His taste and perhaps his conscience forbid him to obtrude 
in the midst of secular sketches, the solemn secrets of his intercourse 
with the souls of his converts. Wise men do not talk lightly of such 
things in mixed society ; and they show the same sensible reserve in 
books which they address to a mixed public. But the thorough piety 
of the writer penetrates his thoughts; and while his pages sparkle 
from end to end with a constant flicker of humour, when he is ironical 
his irony is without bitterness and without contempt: he laughs at 
what is laughable ; he pities what is bad and foolish ; and his exquisite 


3 «The Chinese Empire, forming a Sequel to the work entitled, ‘ Recollections 
a Journey through Tartary and Thibet.’” By M. Hue, formerly Missionary 
Apostolic in China, In Two Volumes, Second Edition, London; Longmans, 
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perception of the ridiculous is tempered always with a kind of sadness, 
as if he never could forget that the three hundred and sixty million 
seeming baboons about him had each an immortal soul on the high road 
somewhere. 

He speaks freely of the prospects of Christianity in China, and he does 
not conceal his conviction that they are very poor. Neither the labours 
of the Catholic Missionaries among the people, nor the Bibles scattered 
prudently along the shore in accessible places by the English Societies, 
have produced a perceptible effect: and he warns us against believing, 
as sanguine persons have been ready to believe, that Tien-te has been a 
convert either to Protestantism or Romanism ; or that religion has any- 
thing whatever to do with the Chinese rebellion. They are an edu- 
cated, sceptical, cowardly people, who can talk of everything, who can 
argue on all sides of every question, and whose belief is in their five 
senses, and in the money which will buy the means of gratifying them. 
They are held together by the forms of a system thousands of years 
old; but corruption of the basest kind has penetrated all classes, from 
the Governor of the Provinces to the meanest official. The last threads 
of their institutions are wearing everywhere through ; and the insur- 
rection is nothing more than a symptom of the impending anarchy 
which is inevitable and will be universal. In fact, the empire only 
stands through the cowardice and weakness which prevails everywhere, 
and to which there are no exceptions. And now, when the barriers 
which divided it from the rest of the world are broken down, and every 
day compels an increasing intercourse with Europe and America, the 
future of China will be determined by the law of the world, which sub- 
mits nations too weak and worthless to govern themselves, to the hands 
of those who can govern them, and who will. The following passage 
illustrates remarkably the Chinese character :— 

“The fear of compromising themselves,” says M. Hue, “is universal 
among them, and which one may easily turn to account. Every one thinks 
first of providing for his own safety, and then letting things take their course. 
Prudence, or perhaps it may be called pusillanimity, is one of the most 
remarkable snadities of the Chinese; and they have an expression which they 
make use of on all occasions, which very well characterizes this sentiment. In 
the midst of all difficulties and embarrassments, the Chinese say, Siao-sin, that is 
to say, ‘ Lessen,’ or ‘ draw in, your heart.’ Those who are fond of comparing the 
characters of various nations, as they manifest tnemselves in their languages, 
might find a curious contrast in this respect between the French and the 
Chinese. At the approach of danger, when the latter says, trembling, ‘ Draw in 
your heart,’ the former starts up crying, ‘ Prends garde,’ He makes use of an 
expression which could only suit a warlike race, who in the presence of an 
enemy, instinctively lay the hand on the sword.” 

We are sorry, in these excellent volumes and in the excellent M. Hue 
himself, to perceive a strong dislike of the English, and some contempt 
for them. The favour which his books have found among us, may help 
to show him that, however great may be our faults, we know how to 
honour a wise, good man, wherever we may find him. 

While Father Huc travels through China in the disguise of a Llama, 
risking death in order to save some few human souls, Lieutenant Burton, 
in the disguise of a Mahometan, makes his pilgrimage to Mecea and 
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Medinah, he also risking death if discovered, in order to accomplish a 
feat which no European has hitherto ventured, and to gratify his curi- 
osity.* The feat must be considered a remarkable one; and the character 
of the thing is something elevated by the objects of scientific discovery 
which the officer who accomplished it had in view ; but which the diffi- 
culty of taking the necessary instruments, and the impossibility of 
using them without exciting suspicion, enabled him imperfectly to 
accomplish. Taking the achievement, however, as it stands, it was one 
which required rare talent and most rare acquirements. The Holy 
Cities, it is well known, are not allowed to be defiled by the presence of 
unbelievers ; the hope of seeing them, therefore, depends upon the 
ability so to counterfeit the character of an Asiatic as to deceive during 
the long details of a pilgrimage, a vast number of curious people with 
whom it was necessary to be in constant intercourse. Lieutenant 
Burton, to execute this extraordinary task, landed from the English 
steamer at Alexandria, already wearing his disguise; he practised his 
concealment successfully during a stay of some weeks at that city, and 
afterwards onthe Nileandat Cairo—fastingin Ramazan, talking theology, 
and saying his prayers like a good Mussulman in the character of a 
Dervish, or Indian doctor. Passing this first ordeal unsuspected, he 
crossed the desert to Suez; and joining a medley party of pilgrims from 
all nations of Asia, he actually reached Medinah, saw with profane eyes 
the tomb of Mahomet, and returned in safety. The adventure itself 
deserves the notice which it is sure to obtain ; and the book in which the 
performer has written the account of it shows in many ways that he is 
not acommon person. Heis well read ina dozen languages, and writes 
his own in an easy, light, but not unpregnant style, which at times 
reminds the reader of Eéthen. After returning to Alexandria, he found 
his furlough expired ; he was obliged to rejoin his regiment at Bombay, 
and has, therefore, been unable to superintend in person the editing his 
book. This is a pity; for the editor whom he has chosen has discharged 
his portion of the business with but indifferent skill; and many good 
passages, and many quotations are marred—mangled in the printing. 
What, for instance, are we to think of an editor who allowed such a 
line as this to pass ?— 
Tantane Religio potuxt suadere malorum ; 


and this but one instance out of dozens—we do not mention it to 
cavil; but because it is intolerable to see a clever man’s clever book 
soiled and injured so needlessly. 

About the same time that Lieutenant Burton was acting dervish at 
Cairo, Heinrich Brugsch, a young German, was proceeding up the 
Nile under the patronage and at the expense of the King of Prussia, 
to examine inscriptions and pursue the investigations which had been 
so successfully opened by Lepsius, among the tombs and temples of 
Antient Agypt. He remained at his work for many months, and is 
preparing, as we understand him, a complete report of what he accom- 





* «Personal Narration of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah.” By 
Richard F. Burton, Lieutenant in the Bombay Army. In Three Volumes 
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plished, with the inscriptions which he copied. In the meantime, he 
has published for unscientific readers a popular account of his expedition 
singularly readable and instructive. We read the first few pages with 
ambiguous feelings, there being apparently something of affectation in 
the style; and the panegyrics on the King of Prussia seemed 
unnecessarily elaborate. ‘The writer, however, when he came upon 
Egyptian ground, soon carried us away with him, speaking as he does 
with the lawful authority of a man who is master of his subject; and 
we recommend his volume® warmly to every one who is curious on the 
subject of Egyptian antiquity. ‘Two specimens of its contents, how- 
ever, will do better justice to it than general praise. The first is the 
deseription of a series of designs on a temple near Thebes, representing 
the judgment after death— 

“Tn a raised line, on the wall of the Hall, sit the forty-two judges of 
the underworld, with the great balance swung below them, on which are 
weighed the human souls. A soul in ahuman form is being introduced by the 
elder Ma, ‘ Mistress of the Shades,’ and underneath is written,—‘ The soul is 
brought into the Hall of Judgment.’ The heart is next seen as the seat of the 
issues of good and evil, thrown into the eastern scale of the balance, the 
Harscisis standing by it,—and in the western, as a counterweight is Truth, held 
by Anubis, the son of Osiris. Above the beam, a Cynocephalus crouches, the 
symbol of even weight, and second Ma pronounces,—‘ This soul is free from 
sin.’ These words are then written down by the Twice Mighty Thot—writer 
of the sentences to the great gods in the Hall of Judgment—and the scroll in 
the last tablet is laid before Osiris, who is represented sitting on his throne as 
the supreme judge of the dead, with the title, ‘ Restorer of life.’ ” 

The conception of Osiris in these tablets is simple and grander 
than it appears in the elaborated theology of later times. He is the 
supreme God whose dwelling is in the sun, Lord of the quick and 
dead, and ruling in his alternate course the upper and the under 
world; with whom and in whom the souls of the good and great dwell 
for ever and are absorbed. 

A passage better displaying M. Brugsch’s power of writing, contains 
a description of the site of the celebrated Tombs of the Kings— 

“The tombs of the kings in the valley, across the Libyan Hills, may be 
approached by various paths. The longest and easiest is that which leads 
northwards from the opening near the Temple of Seti the first, at Qurneh. There 
is a short steep road a over the crest of the chain, and from the top may be 
seen the great square holes gaping like the mine shafts of the Infernal Regions, 
On whichever side it is visited, however, this region of the Royal dead leaves an 
impression of awe on the beholder. Heaps of rock burnt black and brown 
by the sun, scored with the traces of ancient water-courses, and covered with a 
crumbling débris of loose stone, are strewed in quaint strange groups about the 
hollow, where not a blade of green grass, nor a living creature haunts; and 
where the only sound which disturbs our dreams is the scream of a vulture 
soaring far up in the sky. Here death reigns undisturbed. Death is the key- 
word of this silent valley, which a gigantic nature created amidst the wildest 
convulsions of the elements. Nowhere could the kings have chosen a spot 





5 ‘*Reiseberichte aus (Egypten geschrieben wiihrend einer auf Befehl seinen 
Majestiit des Kénigs Friedrich Wilhelm 1V. von Preussen in der Jahren 1853 und 
1854, unternommenen wissenschaftlichen Reise nach dem Nilthal,”’ von Henrich 
Brugsch. Leipzig: F., A. Brockhans. 1855. 
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more sombre for their eternal resting-place. As we gaze upon it, it seems like 
the very aw: of the underworld, the threshold of the realms of the Amiente 
(the dead). Greeks and Romans have stood before these mighty tombs as the 
inscriptions upon the walls remain to show. They saw the coffins, but even 
then the bodies were gone; plundered as it appears by the Persians for 
the ornaments which were interred with them. Fortunately however, the 
Persians spared the drawings and spared the inscriptions. The ruin of these 
was left for the visitors, who in modern times come from the lands of En- 
lightenment to gaze on the sepulchres of a race of monarchs, and think to do 
credit to themselves by systematic destructiveness. ‘To carry away a single 
hieroglyphic some inch-square as a souvenir from a royal tomb, they destroy 
with hammers and chisel every engraving for a square-foot round it, heedless 
of the wanton injury which they inflict on what ought to be of deepest worth 
and sacredness to man and to his history.” 


Captain Rafter, an Indian officer, has written a “ Military History 
of the English Conquests in the East ;’® which like the book of M. 
Brugsch, proves better on perusal than the first page led us to expect 
to find it. Beginnings have a tendency to be affected. Men throw 
themselves into an attitude when they first appear, wishing to look 
their best as they are brought up to the starting-post, and only 
become natural as they get into their stride. Captain Rafter has, 
however, fairly earned his forgiveness, and we have to thank him for 
a pleasant readable narrative of Indian military history, carried through 
from our first footing in the Peninsula to the Sikh war. He has added 
also a careful statistical account of the army, its numbers, habits, 
structure, and character ; and he differs, we are happy to see, materially in 
his estimate from Lieutenant Burton regarding the Sepoys as brave 
and loyal, while Burton says they are cowardly and disaffected. His 
philosophy is not good for much, but there is happily very little of it. 
He is also, of course, on the English side in our disputes with the 
native powers; as he shows curiously in his account of the war in 
Affghanistan. The Affghans probably regard Akbar Khan as a patriot 
and a hero, while to Captain Rafter he is a traitor and a butcher. 
All this, however, is very natural, very pardonable, and will find favour 
with the majority of readers. And in the meantime, the book is 
cheap and portable; and being printed in small type, contains the 
largest amount of useful information upon its subject which can be 
had for the cost. 

Major Duncan’s “Campaign with the Turks in Asia ’’? will also be 
read with interest; although from the rapid rate with which the 
events of the war succeed each other, the disasters of the Turks in the 
first year of it will soon be forgotten. Major Duncan was one of a 
number of European officers who were with the army at Kars in 1854: 
he was present in the battles in which they were defeated; and has 
made it tolerably plain, that the Turks when they are left to them- 
selves will be defeated always. The common soldiers are brave, 
efficient, and enduring, and well led and drilled would cross bayonets 
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with the best troops in Europe. But Turkey shows that fatal symp- 
tom of approaching revolution ; a populace superior in character to 
their upper classes. No sooner does a man rise into rank, than he 
becomes a rogue, a coward, and a blackguard; and profligate at home, 
the single effort of Turkish officials in their public employment is to 
fill their own pockets at the expense of every interest which it is 
in their power to injure. 

To be candid,” says Major Duncan, “I fear that Napoleon himself would have 

roved incapable of coping with the indiscipline and want of soldierly virtues 
Balad by the Turkish army. ‘The highest officers set the example of 
cowardice. Whenever a battalion advanced under fire, or stood with intre- 
pidity the furious shock of the Russian dragoons, it was some poor lieutenant 
or captain who cheered on his men, or exhorted them to be steady; the majors 
and colonels were invisible. As a general rule, the subalterns behaved 
extremely well, whilst all higher grades, beginning with the Colassi or captain- 
adjutant, covered themselves with shame.” 

And again— 

“The Turkish private soldier, if well directed, is capable of great deeds; 
but the corps of officers and non-commissioned officers, from the corporal to 
the muchir, ave alike ineflicient and incapable of improvement, Promotion by 
merit alone is unheard of in the Ottoman service, The subaltern ranks are 
filled by the personal slaves or domestics of the pashas, and such commissions 
are often the wages of disgrace, Promotion to the superior ranks is attainable 
only by bribery and intrigue; the grade of colonel or pasha is purchased by the 
highest bidder, who subsequently recovers the sum he has disbursed by defraud: 
ing his regiment or robbing the government,” 


Such are these delightful Turks, whose independence France and 
England are spending a hundred millions a year to preserve—-in the 
interests of humanity and civilization. 

From Germany, besides the excellent book on Agypt, we have three 
philosophical histories, two Catholic and one Liberal ; neither of them, 
we are obliged to say, being very pleasant reading, though the repu- 
tation of the writers obliges us to fear that the fault may lie with our- 
selves. Frederic von Hurter® is a writer of polemical notoriety, though 
we cannot think that he will add to his laurels by his present achieve- 
ment. Itis the commencement of a laborious criticism on the career 
of Wallenstein, the popular estimate of whose abilities the Herr von 
Hurter considers to be wholly a mistake. In his opinion, the Duke 
of Friedland was not a great man, not a great general; if great at all, 
he was only a great fool and a great rogue. Many evidences are advanced 
in favour of this conclusion. The argumentum palmarium being, how- 
ever, that he was disrespectful occasionally to ministers of the Catholic 
faith ; that he had an impertinent notion that the less the priests in- 
terfered in matters of State, the better both for the State and for them ; 
and generally that he conceived himself to understand his business as a 
soldier better than the Vienna Cabinet or their Jesuit advisers. In these 
days of free opinion, this writer has a right to his own, and a right, if 
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he so pleases, to persuade others to adopt it; but on these questions 
most serious persons will still agree with the Duke of Friedland. 

Professor Gfrérer,? a Catholic also, from the University of Freiburg, 
undertakes to solve the enigmas of primitive history with the help of 
tradition. The Professor, after thirty years’ experience in modern 
Germany, and having seen in that time half a dozen philosophies flash 
in the pan, glitter in all men’s eyes, and issue in “nihilismus” and 
evil smells, has turned back with increased respect upon tradition. 
He discovers, what we believe has never been doubted, that the early 
histories of all European nations point back to a common meeting- 
= in the East ; and arranging his premises in his own way, availing 

imself of such facts as make for the desired conclusion, and dropping 
what militates against it, he finds history, philosophy, &., unite to 
prove the Mosaic account of the creation. These speculations may 
interest some persons; to us, like a thousand others of an equally 
barren kind, they prove only that there are many educated persons in 
the world who have no employment, and therefore to keep their hands 
employed, twine these ropes of slime, and sand, and moonshine, 

t is impossible for us to ascertain with certainty how men were 
first created ; neither is there any occasion that we should, Ifa man 
believes the account in the Book of Genesis, let him believe it, onl 
do not let him argue about it; hia argument will but weaken his 
conclusions, and the discussion will but waste time which might be 
better _ =e We do not live to stir insoluble problems; and, 
except in England, where a man may get a bishoprick by doing these 
things, there is no excuse for them, A clever man might write fifty 
books on fifty different theories, each as plausible as M, Gfrdrer’s, It 
is but a question of probabilities; and the patent lock-«maker who are 
ranges the wards his own way, can of course make the key which shall 
amaze the world by corresponding with them. 

The name of Gervinus is guarantee sufficient that a book written by 
him will be worth reading. He has produced the first volume of a 
history’? of the present century since the Congress of Vienna, and it 
is intended obviously, from the scale of the commencement, to be a 
work of a most elaborate kind. In fact to this work Professor Ger- 
vinus proposes to devote the remainder of his life, and we cannot but 
regret that he has done so. The book will, of course, be very well 
written ; but we are persuaded that the time is not come for such a 

hilosophical estimate of these last forty years as he desires to give. 

en of equally powerful minds regard this time in lights absolutely 
opposite, and the true character of it will only be read in the events 
to which at last it gives birth. Professor Gervinus anticipates the 
objection, but not the ground on which we urge it. The next gene- 
ration, he considers, will have better opportunities of knowing the 
facts which have taken place than the present, when the letters and 
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memoirs of statesmen now kept seeret for personal reasons will have 
been made public. He consoles himself, however, with supposing 
that— 

“The general force of the action and events of the time, that which is real 
in them, is not locked up among thie secrets of governments and diplomatists, 
but lies patent and open in the efforts after freedom and self-government of the 
nations of two hemispheres. And such future sources of information will but 
slightly affect our estimate of these, while for the description of the ideas 
which are moving the times, all archives of state, and all confessions of states- 
men, are as nothing either to elucidate or obscure their meaning.” 


“ Archives of State’’ may assist us little in understanding these 
“ideas,” but events will assist us much. Events only will show 
whether they are the seed of a new world organization, or but foetid 
exhalations from the corruption of the old. 

However, the book, so far as we have read (for the style is not an 
easy one), is very able. All the actors in the drama are labelled with 
their proper tickets, like the flowers in a botanical garden ; and if we 
have little flesh and blood humanity, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing the idea which each person represents. If we turn with plea- 
sure from these “ philosophies ’’ to English books of travels, the fault, 
as we said above, is very probably our own. 

The controversies in Zhe Times upon the Victoria land question, 
will probably have drawn attention to the volumes of Mr. William 
Howitt!!, by which they have been provoked; and the author may 
hereafter have the satisfaction of feeling not only that he has written 
an excellent book, but that this book, favoured by opportunity and 
fortune, has been the means of terminating the deplorable evils against 
which it is directed. The mother-country, by the constitution which 
she has granted to the colonies, has formally, indeed, relieved herself 
of responsibility, and the colonial legislature will determine for itself the 
principle on which its lands shall hereafter be sold. But the difficulty, it 
is more than probable, will return in an aggravated form upon our 
hands ; for the constitution is ingeniously framed to throw the power 
into the hands of the wealthy monopolists who are interested in pre- 
serving the present system, and the colonists are without power to amend 
or alter it. The Australian land question may be briefly stated. On 
the settlement of Victoria before the gold was discovered or even 
thought of, and the population was extremely scanty, the land was let 
by Government for grazing, at nominal rent, in parcels of twenty 
or thirty thousand acres for sheep-walks. The gold mining has 
brought a rush of people from all parts of the world. The demand 
for agricultural produce has become suddenly enormous, and there is 
no land to be had. The squatters are absolute masters, and refuse to 
part with an acre except at enormous prices ; being able in consequence 
to retain an absolute command of the market, getting for their hay 
from 401. to 1201. a ton, for eggs and cabbages two shillings a-piece, and 
for all other produce in sums proportionately enormous. Hence, of the 
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thousands and tens of thousands of emigrants who have flocked out from 
England, scareely any can find a permanent footing, and are unable to 
regard the colony as a home. In America they can buy the best land in 
the world for five shillings an acre. In Australia they cannot purchase 
square yards enough to pitch their cottages for less than hundreds of 
pounds. There is perhaps but one thing more absurd than the exist- 
ence of such a system; and this is, that there are found persons of 
reputation and ability in the English legislature who consider it to be 
just. No remonstrance, no exposure, no talk of prices, no demonstration 
in all the figures of the syllogisms, are of the least avail. The extreme 
of absurdity is as invulnerable as the extreme of wisdom, and never till 
the absurdity issues in cracked sculls will the eyes of official persons 
consent to open themselves. 

From her experience with America the mother country has learnt that 
she may not lay direct taxes upon her colonies, and she ostentatiously 
abstains from attempting it; but it seems as if we were determined to 
take our lesson in its literal narrowness; and as if we exhausted every 
resource of ingenuity to abuse our remaining means of vexatious op- 
pression, and to drive every colony which remains to us, whether they 
desire it or not, to follow the example of the United States. We hope 
something, however, in this partiular case from the effect of Mr. Howitt’s 
book. He will not convince the people in authority; but the exasperation 
with which he is attacked by the squatters, proves that he has struck 
the right note. Their noisy anger will force the ventilation of the 
question ; and when the colonial crisis arrives, as arrive it will, a public 
opinion will perhaps have been formed among us, which will prevent 
the Home Government from doing anything very wrong or foolish. 

Apart from these questions, Mr. Howitt, as a general deseriber, is 
most instructive and amusing. He went out with his two sons in the 
summer of 1852 to examine with his own eyes the condition of the 
country. That he might see into things and not look merely over the 
surface of them, he undertook the work, in his own person, of a prac- 
tical emigrant ; he went the rounds of the diggings with fair success, 
which he purchased by dustry and ingenuity. He tasted, in lengthened 
visits, the life in the squatters’ farms, in the towns, and in the official 
residence of the governor; and the result of all this experience is laid 
before us with unobtrusive good sense, and a literary skill unusual in 
tourists and travellers, The presence also of his sons with him, gives 
a pleasant domestic character to the story. They have each their 
little peculiarities, which make them welcome acquaintances, and we 
are reminded continually of the Swiss Family Robinson. Not, indeed, 
that Mr. Howitt is troubled with an Ernest among his boys. They 
seem substantial, soundhearted, excellent fellows, both of them. 

Mr. Murray’s'® Tour through the United States, is also a very cre- 
ditable and readable production ; aiming, like Mr. Howitt’s book, at 
instructing the public while it amuses them; and in the latter object, 
at least, succeeding admirably. English books about America are always 





12 «¢Tands of the Slave and the Free; or, Cuba, the United States, and Ca- 
nada.” By Captain the Hon, Henry A. Murray, R.N. London: J. W. Parker 
and Son. 
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opened by us with misgiving. They contain usually either impertinence 
about American manners, or equally impertinent lectures on their insti- 
tutions; and are inconsequence in the last degree mischievous and foolish. 
Each fresh evidence that the public continue to tolerate such books, 
is a fresh occasion for regret. Mr. Murray happily shows neither of 
these tendencies. He isagentleman, and good manners are natural to 
him; and he is not, therefore, in that state of perpetual observation 
and consciousness which follows persons to whom good manners are a 
mystery hard of attainment. He is a man of sense, and he rather ob- 
serves than censures; wisely knowing that it is idle to clamour at what 
exists, unless some practicable methods can be suggested of altering it 
for the better. He hates slavery, and he has no liking for democracy. 
He can laugh at what is absurd as heartily as any man ; but with the 
evils, he can see the enormous difficulty of dealing with them. He 
knows that they can be approached successfully only by patience, tole- 
rance, good temper. When he laughs, he laughs, as we said, like a 
gentleman ; and if the Americans are behind us in the polish of life, he 
can do full justice to their energy in the conduct of the practical busi- 
ness of it. 

Of the early development of Yankee intellect, he gives an amusing 
instance in an account of a visit to a friend, who had a large farming 
establishment, near the great lakes in New York. It is a good specimen 
of Mr. Murray’s light style. He is starting in a four-in-hand, the morn- 
ing after a hospitable reception—the four neat greys pawing at the 
hall-door :— 

“While they are putting in the luggage, I may as well give you a sketch 
of how the ag ea is sometimes taught to shoot in this country. ‘Time, 
early morning. Paterfamilias at the door smoking a cigar, a lad of ten years 
of age appears. 

“*T say father, can I have Two-forty (a horse who can trot a mile in two 
minutes forty seconds), I want to go down to the farm to see my cattle fed.’ 

“ Scarce had leave been chanel beforea cry was heard in another quarter. 
‘Hallo, Jemmy, what’s the matter now, wont ‘Shelty go? 

“The youth so addressed was about six, and sitting in a low four-wheeled 
carriage, whacking away at a Shetland looking-pony, with a coat, every hair of 
which was long enough for a horse’s tail. The difficulty was soon discovered, 
for it was an old trick of Shelty to lift one leg outside the shaft and strike for 
wages if he was not pleased. 

“*Get out Jemmy, I'll set him right;’ and accordingly Shelty’s leg was 
lifted inside, and Paterfamilias commenced lunging him round and round 
before the door. After a few circles, he said, ‘Now then Jemmy, get in 

in, he’s all right now.’ 

“The infant 2 ehu mounts, and of course commences pitching into Shelty, at 
ouce vigorously and harmlessly. Off they go at score. 

“«Where are you going Jemmy ?” 

“¢ What say, father?? No words are lost. 

“¢ Where are you going, J: aay bl 

“Going to get some turnips for my pigs;’ and Jemmy disappeared in a 
bend of the road. Oninquiry, I found Jemmy used often to go miles 
from home in this way, and was as well known in the neighbourhood as 
his father. 

“ Now for a sketch of the other sex. Two horses come to the door-side 
saddled, out rush, and on jump, two girls under twelve. Young Ten upon his 
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Two-forty is the chaperon. ‘Take care,’ says an anxious parent. ‘Oh! I’m 
not afraid mother ;’ and away they go galloping about the park as if they were 
Persians.” 

It remains for us to notice two editions, to one of which, at least, 
we give a warm welcome—Dr. Smith’s excellent edition of Gibbon! 
now at length completed. ‘The career of this admirable production 
through the press has been chequered by a controversy, which has been 
noticed more than once in these pages ; and we said before, so we say 
now, that, ill-tempered as the controversy was, it was, nevertheless, not 
without its use, in recalling the rival editors to their proper duties ; 
and warning both of them of the danger of neglecting Gibbon’s text 
in their anxiety to correct his errors. All that, however, is happily past ; 
the clouds have blown away; and Dr. Smith and Mr. Murray will 
both, we trust, be rewarded for their enterprize as they deserve. 

Of another issue of Dr. Lingard’s History,'* we are able to speak less 
warmly—not, indeed, of the edition, which is well enough, cheap, port- 
able, and sufficiently correct ; but we cannot pass by this fresh proof of 
the reputation which this history possesses, without protesting against 
it as the most deplorable evidence of the condition of our historical 
knowledge. It will be necessary hereafter in some elaborate manner to 
expose the real character of this so-called history. In the meantime, 
the present writer shall say, as emphatically as these few lines will 
allow him, that the distrust which he felt of Dr. Lingard on first 
acquaintance, has deepened with each fresh examination of his state- 
ments; and there is no one of our historians whom he considers so 
thoroughly untrustworthy. Dr. Lingard’s art is a peculiar one. It 
consists in telling part of his story accurately, and in omitting 
other features of it which, if inserted, would always alter and sometimes 
wholly contradict, and neutralize the effect which, with the help of 
the omission, he succeeds in producing. 

Thus, in dwelling on the injustice of the prosecution of Wolsey, 
under the Statute of Provisors, he says, that by the 12th of the 7th 
of Ric. 11., the Crown had power to grant a dispensation, and that there- 
fore, Henry’s permission to Wolsey to receive his legatine commission 
was a valid plea of exculpation.” It is true, that by this statute the 
Crown had a dispensing power: but by the 2nd of the 13th of 
Ric. II., under which Wolsey was tried, no such power is granted at 
all; and the King is expressly, and in words, placed in the same posi- 
tion with respect to it as any of his subjects. Lingard was not igno- 
rant of this ; for he has carefully analyzed the 2nd of the 13th of Rie. I1., 
omitting only the clause relating to the King. He did not insert that 
clause, because it would have spoiled his argument. 

Again: after the Rebellion of the North, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 





13 «The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” By Edward 
Gibbon, Esq. With Notes by Dean Milman and M. Guizot. Edited, with Addi- 
tional Notes, by William Smith, LL.D. In Eight Volumes, With Portrait and 
Maps. London ; John Murray, 1855. 

4 “<The History of England, from the First Invasion of the Romans to the 
Accession of William and Mary.” By John Lingard, D.D, Sixth Edition. In 
Ten Volumes, London: Charles Dolman, 1854. 
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when the Karl of Northumberland took refuge in Lochleven Castle, 
and was, two years subsequently, given up by the Karl of Morton to 
the English Government, he says, that this Government was base 
enough to offer, and Morton base enough to receive, a bribe of money 
as the price of blood; and yet Lingard knew that the Earl had been 
kept all that time at Lochleven at Elizabeth’s request, to give him 
time to make his submission; that he was given up on demand in com- 
pliance with treaty, and that the money paid was to indemnify Sir 
William Douglas, the Lord of Lochleven, who was a very poor man, 
for the cost of maintaining the Earl and his train. 

He quotes the dispatch of the Bishop of Aquila, Ambassador at the 
Court of Elizabeth, to prove Elizabeth’s profligacy ; and yet he knew that 
the secretary who was employed to write these despatches ran away from 
the Bishop’s house, and put himself under the protection of Sir William 
Cecil, being required, as he said, “to write manifest lies of the Queen.” 

To prove the maladministration of justice under Elizabeth, he says 
that “a justice of the peace was defined in Parliament to be ‘ an animal 
who for half-a-dozen chickens would dispense with a dozen laws.’’ He 
does not say that the speaker was made to apologize for his words, and 
only escaped prosecution by declaring that the House had mistaken his 
meaning. (See “ Dewe’s Journals,’ pp. 661-664.) 

We might fill reams of paper with similar instances, we may not say 
_ ee misrepresentations, yet what else to call them we are at a loss 
0 know. 





BELLES LETTRES. 
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/ JF we were asked who among contemporary authors is likely to 
| & live in the next century, the name that would first and most unhe- 
| sitatingly rise to our lips is that of Alfred Tennyson. He, at least, 


' while belonging emphatically to his own age, while giving a voice to 


the struggles and the far-reaching thoughts of this nineteenth century, 
has those supreme artistic qualities which must make him a poet for 
all ages. As long as the English language is spoken, the word-music 
of Tennyson must charm the ear; and when English has become a 
dead language, his wonderful concentration of thought into luminous 
speech, the exquisite pictures in which he has blended all the hues of 
reflection, feeling, and fancy, will cause him to be read as we read 
Homer, Pindar, and Horace. Thought and feeling, like carbon, will 
always be finding new forms for themselves, but once condense them 
into the diamonds of poetry, and the form, as well as the element, will 
be lasting. ‘This is the sublime privilege of the artist—to be present 
With future generations, not merely through the indirect results of 
his work, but through his immediate creations ; and of all artists the 
one whose works are least in peril from the changing conditions of 
humanity, is the highest order of poet, who has received— 


* Aus Morgenduft mee und Sonnenklarheit 
Der Dichtung Sch 


eier aus der Hand der Wahrheit.” 
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Such a poet, by the suffrage of all competent judges among his 
countrymen, is Tennyson. His “Ulysses” is a pure little ingot of 
the same gold that runs through the ore of the Odyssey. It has the 
“large utterance ’”’ of the early epic, with that rich fruit of moral ex- 
perience which it has required thousands of years to ripen. The 
“ Morte d’Arthur”’ breathes the intensest spirit of chivalry in the 
pure and serene air of unselfish piety ; and it falls on the ear with the 
rich, soothing melody of a Dona nobis swelling through the aisles of a 
cathedral. “Locksley Hall” has become, like Milton’s minor poems, 
so familiar that we dare not quote it; it is the object of a sort of 


family affection which we all cherish, but think it is not good taste to | 


mention. Then there are his idyls, such as the “Gardener’s 
Daughter,’’—works which in their kind have no rival, either in the 
past or present. But the time would fail us to tell of all we owe to 
Tennyson, for, with two or three exceptions, every poem in his two 
volumes is a favourite. The “ Princess,” too, with all that criticism 


has to say against it, has passages of inspiration and lyrical gems im-_ 


bedded in it, which make it a fresh claim on our gratitude. But, last 
and greatest, came “ In Memoriam,” which to us enshrines the highest 
tendency of this age, as the Apollo Belvedere expressed the presence 
ofa free and vigorous human spirit amidst a decaying civilization. 
Whatever was the immediate prompting of “In Memoriam,” whatever 
the form under which the author represented his aim to himself, the 
deepest significance of the poem is the sanctification of human love as 
areligion. If, then, the voice that sang all these undying strains had 
remained for ever after mute, we should have had no reason to reproach 
Tennyson with gifts inadequately used ; we should rather have rejoiced 
in the thought that one who has sown for his fellow-men so much— 
“ generous seed, 
Fruitful of further thought and deed,” 

should at length be finding rest for his wings in a soft nest of home 
affections, and be living idyls, instead of writing them. 

We could not prevail on ourselves to say what we think of “ Maud, 
without thus expressing our love and admiration of Tennyson. For 
that optical law by which an insignificant object, if near, excludes very 
great and glorious things that lie in the distance, has its moral parallel 
in the judgments of the public; men’s speech is too apt to be exclu- 
sively determined by the unsuccessful deed or book of to-day, the suc- 
cessful doings and writings of past years being for the moment lost 
sight of. And even seen in the light of the most reverential criticism, 
the effect of “Maud” cannot be favourable to Tennyson’s fame. 
Here and there only it contains a few lines in which he does not fall 
below himself. With these slight exceptions, he is everywhere saying, 
if not something that would be better left unsaid, something that he 
had already said better ; and the finest sentiments that animate his 
other poems are entirely absent. We have in “ Maud” scarcely more 
than a residuum of Alfred Tennyson ; the wide-sweeping intellect, the 
mild philosophy, the healthy pathos, the wondrous melody, have 
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almost all vanished, and left little more than a narrow scorn which piques 


| itself on its scorn of narrowness, and a passion which clothes itself in 


exaggerated conceits. While to his other poems we turn incessantly 
with new distress that we cannot carry them all in our memory, of 
“Maud” we must say, if we say the truth, that excepting only a few 
passages, we wish to forget it as we should wish to forget a bad 
opera. And this not only because it wants the charms of mind and 
music which belong to his other poetry, but because its tone is 
throughout morbid ; it opens to us the self-revelations of a morbid 
mind, and what it presents as the cure for this mental disease is itself 
only a morbid conception of human relations. 

But we will abstain from general remarks, and make the reader ac- 
quainted with the plan and texture of the poem. It opens, like the 
gates of Pandemonium, “with horrible discord and jarring sound,”— 
with harsh and rugged hexameters, in which the hero, who is throughout 
the speaker, tells us something of his history and his views of society. 
It is impossible to suppose that, with so great a master of rhythm as 
Tennyson, this harshness and ruggedness are otherwise than inten- 


> tional ; so we must conclude that it is a device of his art thus to set 


our teeth on edge with his verses when he means to rouse our disgust 
by his descriptions ; and that, writing of disagreeable things, he has 
made it a rule to write disagreeably. These hexameters, weak in logic 
and grating in sound, are undeniably strong in expression, and eat 
themselves with phosphoric eagerness into our memory, in spite of our 
will. The hero opens his story by telling us how “long since” his 
father was found dead in “ the dreadful hollow behind the little wood,” 
supposed to have committed suicide in despair at the ruin entailed on 
him by the failure of a great speculation; and he paints with terrible 
force that crisis in his boyhood :— 


“T remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stir’d 
By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail’d, by a whisper’d fright, 
And my pulses closed their gates with a shock on my heart as I heard 
The shui odged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering night.” 


An old neighbour “ dropt off gorged”’ from that same speculation, 
and is now lord of the broad estate and the hail. These family sorrows 
and mortifications the hero regards as a direct result of the anti-social 
tendencies of Peace, which he proceeds to expose to us in all its hide- 


_. ousness ; looking to war as the immediate curative for unwholesome 
lodging of the poor, adulteration of provisions, child-murder, and wife- 


beating—an effect which is as yet by no means visible in our police 
reports. It seems indeed that, in the opinion of our hero, nothing 
short of an invasion of our own coasts is the consummation devoutly 
to be wished :— 
“ For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the foam, 

That the smoothfaced snubnosed rogue would leap from his counter and till, 

Aud strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yardwand, home.” 


~ From his deadly hatred of retail traders and susceptibility as to the 


, adulteration of provisions, we were inclined to imagine that this mo- 
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dern Conrad, with a “devil in his sneer,” but not a “laughing devil,” 
had in his reduced circumstances taken a London lodging and endured | 


much peculation in the shape of weekly bills, and much indigestion 
arising from unwholesome bread and beer. But no: we presently 
learn that he resides in a lone house not far from the Hall, and can 
still afford to keep “a man and a maid.” And now, he says, the 
family is coming home to the Hall; the old blood-sucker, with his son 
and a daughter, Maud, whom he remembers as a little girl, “ with her 
sweet purse-mouth, when my father dangled the grapes.’’ He is deter- 
mined not to fall in love with her, and the glance he gets of her as 
she passes in her carriage, assures him that he is in no danger from 
her “ cold and clear-cut face,”— 


“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection, no more.” 


However, he does not escape from this first glance without the “least 
little touch of the spleen,’’ which the reader foresees is the germinal 
spot that is to develop itself into love. The first lines of any beauty 
in the poem are those in which he describes the “ cold and clear-cut 
face,” breaking his sleep, and haunting him “ star-sweet on a gloom 
profound,” till he gets up and walks away the wintry night in his own 
dark garden. Then Maud seems to look haughtily on him as she re- 
turns his bow, and he makes fierce resolves to flee from the cruel mad- 
ness of love, and more especially from the love of Maud, who is “all 
unmeet for a wife;’’ but presently he hears her voice, which has a 
more irresistible magic even than her face. By-and-bye she looks more 
benignantly on him, but his suspicious heart dares not sun itself in her 
smile, lest her brother— 

“That jewell’d mass of millinery, 
That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian Bull,” 


may have prompted her to this benignity as a mode of canvassing for 
a vote at the coming election. A fresh circumstance is now added in 
the form of a new-made lord, apparently a suitor of Maud’s— 
“a captain, a padded shape, 
A bought commission, a waxen face, 
A rabbit mouth that is ever agape.” 


Very indignant is our hero with this lord’s grandfather, for having 
made his fortune by a coal-mine, though the consideration that the 
said grandfather is now in “a blacker pit,” is somewhat soothing to 
his chafed feelings. In the denunciations we have here of new-made 
fortunes, new titles, new houses, and new suits of clothes, it is evi- 
dently Mr. Tennyson’s aversion, and not merely his hero’s morbid mood, 
that speaks; and we must say, that this immense expenditure of gall 
on trivial social phases, seems to us intrinsically petty and snobbish., 
The gall presently overflows, as gall is apt to do, without any visible 
sequence of association, on Mr. Bright, who is denounced as— 


4 


“This broad-brimm’d hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuft with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence.” 
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In a second edition of “ Maud,” we hope these lines will no longer 
appear on Tennyson’s page: we hope he will by that time have reco- 
vered the spirit in which he once wrote how the “ wise of heart”’ 


“Would love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes.” 


On the next page, he gives us an agreeable change of key in a little 
lyric, which will remind the German reader of Thekla’s song. Here is 
the second stanza :— 

‘Let the sweet heavens endure, 
Not close and darken above me, 
Before I am quite, quite sure 
That there is one to love me; 
Then let come what come may 
To a life that has been so sad, 
I shall have had my day.” 


At length, after many alternations of feeling and metre, our hero 
becomes assured that he is Maud’s accepted lover, and atones for rather 
a silly outburst, in which he requests the sky to 

* Blush from West to East, 
Blush from East to West, 
Till the West is East, 
Blush it thro’ the West,” 
by some very fine lines, of which we can only afford to quote the 
concluding ones :— 
“Ts that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 
And hark the clock within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play ; 
But now by this my Tove has closed her sight 
And given false death her hand, and stol’n awa 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwe 
Among the fragments of the golden day, 
May nothing there her maiden grace affright ! 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 
My bride to be, my evermore delight, 
My own heart’s heart and ownest own, farewell. 
It is but for a little space I go: 
And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the night ! 
Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 
Of your soft splendours that you look so bright ? 
I have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. 
Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 
Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw—but it shall not be so: 
Let all be well, be well.” 


We are now approaching the crisis of the story. A grand dinner 
and a dance are to be held at the Hall, and the hero, not being invited, 
waits in the garden till the festivities are over, that Maud may then 
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come out and show herself to him in all the glory of her ball-dress. 
Here occurs the invocation, which has been deservedly admired .and 
quoted by every critic :— 
“ Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown,— 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


“ For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky,— 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die.” 


Very exquisite is that descriptive bit, in the second stanza, where 
the music of the verse seems to faint and die like the star. Still the 
whole poem, which is too long for us to quote, is very inferior, as a poem 
of the Fancy, to the “ Talking Oak.” We do not, for a moment, be- 
lieve im the sensibility of the roses and lilies in Maud’s garden, as we 
believe in the thrills felt to his “inmost ring” by the “Old Oak of 
Summer Chace.’ This invocation is the topmost note of the lover’s 
joy. The interview in the garden is disturbed by the “ Assyrian Bull,” 
and the “ padded shape.” A duel follows, in which the brother is killed. 
And now we find the hero an exile on the Breton coast, where, from 
delivering some stanzas of Natural Theology @ propos of a shell, 
he proceeds to retrace the sad memories of his love, until he becomes 
mad. We have then a Bedlam soliloquy, in which he fancies him- 
self dead, and mingles with the images of Maud, her father, and her 
brother, his early-fixed idea—the police reports. From this madness 
he is recovered by the news that the Allies have declared war against 
Russia; whereupon he bursts into a pian, that 


“the long, long canker of Peace is over and done.” 


It is possible, no doubt, to allegorize all this into a variety of edifying 
meanings ; but it remains true, that the ground-notes of the poem are 
nothing more than hatred of peace and the Peace Society, hatred of 
commerce and coal-mines, hatred of young gentlemen with flourishing 
whiskers and padded coats, adoration of a clear-cut face, and faith in 
War as the unique social regenerator. Such are the sentiments, and 
such is the philosophy embodied in “ Maud ;” at least, for plain people 
not given to allegorizing ; and it, perhaps, speaks well for ‘l'ennyson’s 
genius, that it has refused to aid him much on themes so little worthy 
of his greatest self. Of the smaller poems, which, with the well-known 
“Ode,” make up the volume, “ The Brook” is rather a pretty idyl, and 
“The Daisy” a graceful, unaffected recollection of Italy; but no one 
-of them is remarkable enough to be ranked with the author’s best 
poems of the same class. . 

From Tennyson we pass to a still greater poet, who also thought it 
worth while to print some verses, which have for us no other than an 
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historical value—a value which it is possible “ Maud’? may have some 
day. An excellent introduction to Milton’s works, together with a 
carefully-written biography, is given us in a compendious volume by 
Mr. Keightley.2 It is not our task here to dwell on the facts of 
Milton’s life, but we may just mention for the benefit of readers who 
have a strong biographical interest in him, that they will find in this 
volume an excellent statement of the evidence which vindicates Milton 
from the charge of ill-conduct towards his children. Turning to the 
more purely literary portion of Mr. Keightley’s book, if we except two 
digressions, one on the text of Shakspeare, and another on the alle- 
gorical intention of Dante’s works, we may say that he has kept close 
to his subject, and has done his work conscientiously and well. His: 
account of Milton’s opinions is full and clear, and he treats them in an 
admirable spirit of soberness and liberality. Thosewhowish tohave some 
idea of Milton’s prose writings, without the expenditure of time requi- 
site to become acquainted with them at first hand, will find precisely 
what they want in this volume,—an account of the views contained in 
those writings, and well-chosen extracts as specimens of their style. 
A propos of Milton’s prose style, we must remonstrate with Mr. 
Keightley for a slight inexactitude of citation, which looks like unfair- 
ness. In quoting, with condemnation, Hallam’s criticism of Milton’s 
prose style, he not only omits the praise which opens the paragraph, 
and breaks off in the middle of a sentence so as to leave out an admis- 
sion of the “high beauties’? that compensate for the faults ; he also, in 
the very next page, misquotes the words he has just been copying, and 
represents Hallam as saying that Milton “never reaches any harmony” 
—a statement which most readers’ memories will contradict. Hallam’s 
actual assertion, that Milton’s prose “ seldom reaches any harmony,” is 
less easily confuted. The famous and often-quoted passages in Milton’s 
prose are so splendid, that, like the prize-fruit at horticultural shows, 
they are apt to give a false notion of the average ; and if we go to the 
places whence they are culled, we are surprised to find them so excep- 
tional as they are. One source of obscurity and monotony—the great 
faults of his general style—was his supreme contempt for short sen- 
tences, amusingly expressed in his “Apology for Smectymnuus,” where 
he says of his antagonist, “ Instead of well-sized periods, he greets us 
with a quantity of thumb-ring posies.’’ Mr. Keightley, indeed, urges, 
in his zealous admiration of Milton, that “it may be questioned if too 
much lucidity may not sometimes be a fault, as it causes the attention to 
be too much relaxed ;”” but this is very much like saying that we shall see 
an object more effectually if we strain our sight in looking at it through 
a dim medium, than if our eyes are arrested at once by the object with- 
out any thought of the medium. ll effort to understand mere ex- 
pression is an expenditure of strength, which must enfeeble instead of 
aiding our apprehension of ideas. We can imagine, indeed, that to a 
German a lucid style must be a serious obstacle to comprehension ; he 
has been too much used to the twilight of sentences, where the writer 





2 « Life, Opinions, and Writings, of John Milton.” With an Introduction to 
‘ Paradise Lost.” By Thomas Keightley. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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never sees the end from the beginning, to find his way readily in the 
broad daylight of clear writing; and we should think that to him 
Macaulay would be the toughest of all writers. But for the plain 
English intellect, we cannot agree with Mr. Keightley, that its per- 
ception will be at all aided by obscurity. 

The magnificent impossibility put forth by Milton as a scheme of 
education in his famous Tractate,—according to which boys were in 
nine years to become masters of all knowledge, all accomplishments, 
and “ fraught with a universal insight into things,’’—includes a higher 
range of classical writers than any admitted into the curriculum he 
adopted in his own school. To his hypothetical pupils he gives, in 
one stage of their studies, “the choice historians, heroic poems, and 
Attic tragedies of stateliest and most regal argument, with all the 
famous political orations;’ but to his actual pupils, according to 
the testimony of his nephew Philips, he was less liberal, confining 
them, with a few exceptions, to the driest of classical diet. “In 
Latin, the Four Scriptores Rei Rusticw, Cato, Varro, Palladius, and 
Columella; great part of Pliny’s Natural History, the medical work 
of Celsus, Vitruvius, and the Stratagems of Frontinus: to these prose 
works were added the philosophic poets Lucretius and Manilius. Such 
was the Latin course; the Greek was, from its very nature, somewhat 
better. It consisted of Hesiod (probably only the Works and Days), 
Aratus, Dionysius’ Periegesis, Oppian, Quintus Smyrnzus, and 
Apollonius Rhodius in poetry; while the prose course contained 
Plutarch’s Placita Philosophorum, and on the Education of Children, 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia and Anabasis; Atlian’s Tactics, and the 
Stratagems of Polyenus.”” We think we see a double reason why this 
selection was less preposterous and unaccountable than Mr. Keightley 
pronounces it. Milton’s true principle in education, that the reason 
must be cultivated as well as the imagination and memory, and that 
it must be cultivated by applying it to the sciences which are of 
immediate practical value in life, led him into what may seem an 
erroneous plan, simply because the conditions for carrying out that 
principle were not yet ripe. Modern science had but lately been born, 
and how limited was the progress it had made even among first-rate 
minds, may be judged from the fact that Milton himself held fast to 
the Ptolemaic system. So, in default of the “ Principia,” he gave his 
pupils De Sacro Bosco “De Sphera;’’ in default of Linnzus and 
Cuvier, he gave them Pliny; in default of Johnstone’s “ Physical 
Atlas,’”’ he gave them Dionysius’ “ Periegesis.”” And perhaps precisely 
because Milton was a great poet, he shrank from grinding down the 
fine gold of his favourite poets into lessons of syntax and prosody: he 
could better endure the mangling of Apollonius Rhodius than of 
Homer and Mschylus. As to the formation of a pure and correct 
taste by placing first-rate authors in the hands of boys, we think that 
result is quite an exceptional one; the ordinary effect is rather that of 
vulgarizing the finest products of genius by premature familiarity. 
Too early an intimacy with the highest, in any department, deadens 
the sensibility and robs the mature mind of its proper enjoyments. 
A child who has been taken to see the Alps at ten years of age is 
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pitiable ; he will never know the rush of thought and feeling which 
would have made the sight an epoch for his manhood. 

But we must not dwell on this point, interesting as it is, for we 
have to recommend to the reader the Introduction to Paradise Lost, 
which winds up Mr. Keightley’s volume, as well as his critical remarks 
on all Milton’s poems. He is rather an exact and diligent than 
a fascinating critic, and is less apt at bringing into relief beauties of 
diction and sentiment than at setting the student right on a point 
of etymology or prosody; but this also is a good service, and is the 
one least often rendered in these days, when writers are more given to 
be eloquent on their personal impressions than to aid us in seeing the 
outward fact. Mr. Keightley contributes the kind of close, suggestive 
information which is likely to be valuable to those who study Milton 
in earnest. On two points we wish he had been more full and 
particular; namely, on the degree in which the story of the Fall, both 
of the angels and of man, was created by Milton, and on the influence 
of his creations in determining popular theological notions. It helps 
us to understand how the poets of primitive ages gave fixity to 
national religions, when we find that in quite modern times an Epic 
gets itself accepted as a sort of gloss on the Scriptures, and that perhaps 
to the majority of English minds at this moment, it would be difficult 
to say how much of their belief about Satan, about the temptation of 
our “ first parents,’ and the consequences of the Fall, is gathered from 
the Bible, and how much from Paradise Lost. 

In accounting for Milton’s play on words, for which he has been so 
reproached by the critics, Mr. Keightley points out what will perhaps 
be new and interesting to many of our readers, He says,— 

“They are no proof of Milton’s bad taste, but spring from the same source 
as so many of his other errors—his thraldom to the letter of Scripture, and 
his consequent persuasion that anything found there was, as being the dicta- 
tion of the Spirit, right, and deserving of imitation. As examples, we need 
only remind the reader of the well-known ‘beseeching or besieging,’ ‘ brought 
into the world a world of woe,’ &c. In that very part of Scripture on which 
Milton founded his poem, we meet with the following instance of the Parano- 
masia, as writers on rhetoric denote this mode of playing upon words. ‘And 
they were both naked (arcimmim) ...and the serpent was subtle Haag 
Again, in the same book (xxix. 10), ‘and he watered (yasheq) the flock... 
and kissed (yishag) Rachel.’ So also (Judges xv. 16), ‘And Samson said, 
With the faghene of anass (hakhamér).... heaps upon heaps (khamér khaméra- 


thayim).’ Many other instances will be found in other parts of Scripture, 
especially in the Prophets, more particularly in Isaiah, for whom Milton’s 
admiration was most profound; something of the same kind may also be dis- 
cerned in the Epistles of St. Paul.” 

A different kind of criticism from Mr, Keightley’s, is that of 
M. Saint-Mare Girardin, who at length, after six years’ interval, 
delights us with the third volume of his “Cours de Littérature 


Dramatique.”’> The criticism here is entirely philosophical and 
esthetic, and it is conveyed with such exquisite ease and grace that 





8 ** Cours de Littérature Dramatique ou de l’usage des Passions dans le 
Drame.” Par M, Saint-Mare Girardin. Tome troisitme. Paris ; Charpentier. 
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the reader may think himself only amused when in fact he is being 
instructed ; just as when we are rambling in the fields for pleasure, we 
are really drinking in health and strength. . This charm of presentation 
is almost a national inheritance of Frenchmen; but M. Girardin’s 
depth and purity of sentiment, his comprehensive knowledge and his 
freedom from everything factitious, are more exceptional characteristics 
among his countrymen. These volumes of his are simply a publication 
of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne, and we understand that it is still 
more delightful to hear M. Girardin than to read him; but for people 
who cannot have that higher pleasure, it is happy that these lectures, 
the ripe fruit of a rarely-gifted and cultivated mind, are perpetuated in 
three of Charpentier’s convenient yellow duodecimos. Readers 
acquainted with the previous volumes will remember that after 
surveying the treatment of the family affections in ancient and 
modern literature, M. Girardin enters, towards the close of the second 
volume, on the consideration of Love, first as presented in the ancient 
drama, and then as modified by the three great influences of Chris- 
tianity, Chivalry, and the doctrine of Platonic Love. He then shows 
how, from that crude and subordinate state of the passion which is 
indicated by the fact that the first great dramatist, Aschylus, leaves 
it untouched, Love associated itself with more and more elements of 
human nature, and gradually attained the complexity and refinement 
of the feeling enshrined in the “ Vita Nuova’ of Dante, and in the 
Sonnets of Petrarch. In the third volume he pursues the subject, and 
traces the continual ascent of the passion through the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries towards that acme of its power in which it 
became the key-note of all literature. The three grand ideals of Love 
during these two centuries are mirrored in three famous romances : 
the “ Amadis,’”’ which represents chivalrous love in its less martial and 
more effeminate stage; the “ Astrée,” wherein chivalrous and platonic 
love are blended and transformed into pastoral love, the shepherd 
Celadon taking the place of the knight Amadis as the embodiment of 
a perfect lover; and lastly, the “ Clélie,”’ in which Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry laid down the laws of la galanterie honnéte, oddly enough 
choosing to put the sentiments of modern ultra-refinement into the 
mouths of the ancient Romans, and making Brutus, Tarquin, and 
Horatius Cocles talk like a Parisian at one of her own Samedis. This 
grotesque incongruity, however, as M. Girardin says, is merely on the 
surface: Mademoiselle de Scudéry never thought of depicting the 
Romans, and if we change the names of her characters, her romance 
becomes a genuine picture of French sentiments and French manners 
in the days of the Hétel de Rambouillet. The common style of 
allusion to the Grand Oyrus and the Clélie, is so contemptuous, that 
perhaps many readers will be surprised, on taking up M. Girardin’s 
volume, to find how much delicate observation and permanent superiority 
of sentiment his discriminating and genial criticism lays open, like 
fresh green herbage, from under the withered rubbish of transient affecta- 
tions. Every one knows that the words galanterie and honnéte homme 
have undergone as great a degradation of meaning as our words clerk 
and cunning: galanterie was originally that sentiment towards women 
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in which ardour is chastened by chivalrous devotion and respect ; 
Vhonnéte homme was a translation of the Italian cortegiano—the 
equivalent of gentleman, and something more, for it included intel- 
lectual accomplishment as well as moral and external refinement. Let 
us hear something of what M. Girardin has to say on the galanterie of 
which ’honnéte homme was the embodiment :— 


“The moral spirit of galanterie is not only pure and almost severe, since it 
— constancy as the first duty of ?’honnéte homme ; it is, moreover, 
elicate and lofty; it even borders on the super-refined, but on the side 
where super-refinement is the desire for perfection. Thus it does not hesitate 
to believe that in love, it is better to love than to be loved, because he who 
loves has pleasures of the heart which are not equalled by the pleasures of vanity 
enjoyed by him who is loved. In every case where affection is concerned, we 
enjoy more from what we feel than from what we inspire; we are happy in the 
one, we are only proud of the other. Parents give their children a thousand 
times more love than they receive, and it is this which constitutes the bliss of 
paternal and maternal love. It is the same in every species of love: ‘Il y faut 
chercher sa principale satisfaction en sa propre tendresse plutét qu’en celle 
dautrui” Do not suppose, however, that in the Clélie only subtle and — 


refined questions are discussed: there are discussions also on questions which 
relate not only to love, but to the world and the conduct to be observed in the 
world; and these conversations, although between the personages of Roman 
history, seem to belong to yesterday or to-day, for they turn upon the most 
ordinary subjects of social life. Is it really Prince Titus, or one of our con- 
temporaries who speaks in this way? ‘I confess,’ said Prince Titus, ‘that I 
cannot endure those people who, when they see ladies, sometimes say, I should 


like that lady very well for my mistress, but I would not have her for m 
wife; or who say, on the contrary, I should like this lady for my wife, but 
would not choose her for my mistress. For I think every thing that can render 
a wife agreeable is appropriate to a mistress, and that every thing which can 
make a mistress beloved renders a wife more charming, being certain that, with 
my disposition, I should not wish my mistress to be a coquette, and I should 
wish my wife to be as charming as my mistress.’ This conversation is assuredly 
not one of mere galanterie ; it touches on the condition of women in the world; 
it indicates, with a sagacity hidden under dadinage, where lies the true danger 
of this condition. The rank of women in modern society cannot, in fact, be 

erilled, except by their allowing a separation between love and marriage. The 
08 in which men, as in ancient society, should have mistresses whom they 
would never make their wives, and wives whom they would treat with all sorts 
of cold observance—in that day women would lose the rank which Christianity 
has given them in society ; modest women would return to the gyneceum, and 
the others would remain in the world; the exile of the former, and the inter- 
course of the latter, would cause love to lose the elevated and generous 
character which it has in modern civilization. 

“Thus the doctrine of galanterie, defended by those who are worthy to profess 
it, directly repudiates the maxims of worldly morality, which degrades woman 
under the pretext of loving her. Let us not mistake: the Clélie, which, at the 
first glance, seems nothing more than a romance, full of a sort of amorous 
pase. wait which lends itself to ridicule, or a pedantic manual of gallantry, is, 
when studied more closely, a serious and curious book, wherein bf the ques- 
tions relating to the condition of women in the world are treated in a way at 
once piquant and judicious.” 


We see that Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s ideas are by no means so 
antiquated as their garb, and that if she were to return to the world, 
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she would be able, after a little initiation into our fashions, to write an 
edifying pamphlet on the “woman question.” After thus casting 
a general survey over the development of Love by an examination of 
these typical romances, M. Girardin retraces his steps, in order to 
look more closely at the particular expressions of the passion in the 
Drama, the Romance, and the Pastoral. He adopts Bossuet’s idyllic 
interpretation of Solomon’s Song; dwells on the presentation of Love 
in Theocritus and in the Latin poets; points out the idyllic elements 
in the romances of chivalry, and criticises Wieland’s remodelling of 
them in his Oberon ; traces the course of the modern Pastoral in Italy, 
Spain, and England, and remarks with admirable discrimination on 
the degree in which it is present in Shakspeare. M. Girardin is parti- 
cularly happy in his treatment of the Idyl, that exquisite creation 
by which civilised man takes refuge from the tainted air and pas- 
sionate excitement of city life in an imaginary world, where meadow, 
field, and grove are peopled by beings as pure and peaceful and lovely as 
themselves. The necessity for contrast with the actual gives rise to the 
idyl as to all other imaginative creations, and thus idyllic poetry is 
one of the later products in literature: the Greek Pastoral was not 
born till ages after the Iliad, and its great master Theocritus was 
a courtier of Ptolemy Philadelphus. ‘The remainder of the volume is 
occupied with an account of the Pastoral in France, and with two 
very interesting chapters on Unhappy Lovers and on Magic in Love. 
The strange caprices of this passion are some apology for the wild 
hopes of mankind that it could be controlled by the intestines of a 
hyena or the left bone of a toad’s head, which Cornelius Agrippa 
recommends as the most potent instruments to attach the hearts of 
fair ones ; and perhaps, after all, Medea, trying to win the heart of 
Jason with her herbs and incantations, was not much more irrational 
in her notions of cause and effect in love than some of her modern 
sisters. Ovid’s advice, Ut ameris, amabilis esto—if you wished to be 
loved, be lovable,—might be very sage; but it probably sounded like 
rather melancholy irony to the ugly and the stupid. M. Girardin 
is not very diffuse on this subject of magic in love, but, like all good 
writers, he suggest more than he tells, and readers who wish for an 
agreeable stimulus to their thought will thank us for sending them to 
his pages. 

In taking up a volume devoted to the “Parcival’ of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, we continue in the same range of subjects as with 
M. Saint-Mare Girardin; but we soon become aware of a wide dif- 
ference in the treatment,—a difference which reminds us of the sen- 
sations produced by seeing under a leaden sky a landscape, which 
when we looked at it before was made bright and various by the 
slanting beams of the evening sun. This study of the Parcival is 
creditable for its diligence and earnestness, but the subject is handled 
with too little artistic skill to be made attractive for the reader who 
happens to know nothing of German medieval literature, and those 





4 “Te Parcival de Wolfram d’Eschenbach et la Legende du Saint Graal. 
Etude sur la Littérature du Moyen Age.” Par G. A. Heinrich. Paris: Franck. 
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who are better informed are likely to be impatient at the want of 
graphic skill and colouring which prevents the author from conveying 
any just impression of Wolfram as a poet. Even Gretchen’s song 
in Faust—Meine Ruh’ist hin—does not surpass in pathos the plaint 
that Wolfram puts into the mouth of Sigune, and indeed the modern 
song reads like a beautiful echo of the elder one. A single stanza 
from Simrock’s translation is enough to make Wolfram and his works 
an object of interest to all who can read German :— 
“Nach dem lieben Freunde 
Ist all mein Schauen 
Aus den Fenstern auf die Strasse, 
Ueber Haid und nach den lichten Auen 
Vergebens ; ich erspah’ihn allzuselten. 
Drum miissen meine Augen 
Des Freundes Minne weinend theu’r entgelten.” 


Direct translations of such lines into French would be of little avail, 
but there is a mode of deseribing poems as of describing characters, 
which makes one long to know them, and this kind of skill Dr. 
Heinrich has at least not shown in the present volume. 

Literary criticism, again, is the chief subject of the “ Noctes Am- 
brosianz,’”® the first volume of which, as the reader foresees, “ lies on 
our table.” In turning it over we alight onan eloquent or humorous 
speech of the word-compelling Shepherd, which makes us glad for 
the moment to renew our acquaintance with him. Generally, however, 
we must admit that the effect produced on us by this first volume 
of the “ Noctes”’ is regret, for Professor Wilson’s sake, that they should 
be republished, so as to revive the association of coarse and virulent 
partizanship with that noble face of his, where refined sensibility 
seems blended with lion-like strength. Professor Ferrier, who, as 
Wilson’s son-in-law, has been intrusted with the editing of his works, 
apologises for the “ intromission”’ of such dialogues and parts of dialogues 
as were not written by Wilson on the ground of a “sacred duty,” 
which he owes to the deceased. Some persons may be inclined to 
think that the “sacred duty’? would have been better fulfilled if there 
had been more copious “ intromissions,” so that at least the worst 
passages of vulgar personality, dashed off on the spur of immediate 
demand and under the transient impulses of party-feeling, might 
not have been made to bear witness against Wilson in all the con- 
spicuousness of a new edition, instead of being left to eternal sleep 
in the forgotten numbers of Blackwood. These passages are perhaps 
mild and gentlemanly compared with other effusions of his party, 
for the Tories carried on their war somewhat after the unchivalrous 
fashion of Lord Duncannon’s reputed invention, which is to destroy 
the enemy by fotid smells; and Wilson, being a Tory, did as the 
Tories did—assailed a man’s complexion instead of his opinions, and 
not finding it easy to show the emptiness of his arguments, taunted 
him with the emptiness of his pocket. Looking at these dialogues 





5 «Noctes Ambrosiane.” By Professor Wilson. Vol. I. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 
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historically, one pleasant result may indeed be gathered to counter- 
balance Mr. Tennyson’s forlorn picture of our social condition: 
namely, that public opinion has at least made some advance in moral 
taste during the last quarter ofa century. It is no longer possible for 
an accomplished man to offer for the amusement of the public any- 
thing at once so gross and feeble as the following charade directed 
against Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, in a dialogue dated 1525 :— 


“Pygmalion is proud o’er his cups to disclose, 
Like a gem from Golconda my Twit at his nose ; 
Bacchus Hunt through the kingdom of Cockaigne is reckoned, 
In his bright yellow i the flower of my Second ; 
‘ Be the whole,’ cries Kit North, ‘to the winds flung away 
When my clan of contributors rush to the fray.’ ” 


To this precious charade (the solution of which is, of course, 
“Scabbards’’) Professor Ferrier appends a note, which we quote, for 
the double reason that it will at once serve to give the reader a spe- 
cimen of the editor’s style of annotation, and to vindicate Wilson 
from the supposition that he would have been likely to sanction the 
resuscitation of these dead-and-gone personalities. The reader will 
perceive, too, that for certain persons who do not labour under what 
Professor Ferrier gravely calls “the disadvantage of being born on 
the south of the Tweed,”’ it is still possible to see “ wut’ in the fore- 
going effusion. 

“Por ‘twit’ we should read ‘ first ;? and so it was originally written. Twit 
was, perhaps, an accident of the press ; perhaps a substitution by some pungent 
ally of Wilson’s, who, having seen the monen inserted the more pointed word. 
‘Pygmalion’ was Hazlitt, who had published a book entitled, ‘Liver Amoris; or, 
the New Pygmalion,’ . . . Leigh Hunt, ‘in his bright yellow breeches’ (a face- 
tious (!!) allusion to his nether attire when a pupil of Christ’s Hospital, 
London, where so many eminent men have been educated), was the translator 
of Redi’s ‘ Bacchus in Tuscany.’ These personalities (biting enough, perhaps, 
at the time) were compensated at a later period by Christopher North, when, 
indignantly repudiating an offer made by some low hireling to run down Leigh 
Hant and his London Journal, he exclaims, in words worthy of being written 
in letters of gold, ‘THE ANIMOSITIES ARE MORTAL, BUT THE HUMANITIES 
LIVE FOR EVER.’ ” 

Surely these words might have been taken by the editor not merely 
as a warrant, but an injunction, to expurgate the “ Noctes,”’ and reduce 
the four volumes to three. As to the general literary merit of these 
dialogues, we are unable to range ourselves with their enthusiastic 
admirers. Still, without bowing to Professor Ferrier’s decision, that “ in 
wisdom the Shepherd equals the Socrates of Plato, in humour he sur- 
passes the Falstaff of Shakspeare,’’ we may admit that the Shepherd is a 
vivid, spirited conception : he has always Johnson’s sine gud non “ vigour 
in his talk ;’’ often eloquence and poetry; in fact, whatever elements of 
Hogg he may have in him, he is evidently in the main Wilson himself, 
pouring out his thundering invective, his rollicking humour, and his 
deep sensibility to Nature, in Scotch more or less broad. Considered 
as dialogue, we cannot think the “ Noctes’” eminently successful. 
Tickler and North have searcely any substantial interest, and do little 
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more than serve to “trot out’? the loquacious “ James.’ The best 
passages are the Shepherd’s descriptions of natural scenery and its 
effect on his feelings—passages so numerous and charming, that we 
find it difficult to determine on quoting one and giving up all the 
rest, as our small space compels us to do. Here, however, is a descrip- 
tion of some pictures which, to speak after the Shepherd’s own fashion, 
we should like to have “ fasten’d against the wa’ wi’ a prin.” 

“ Shepherd. I’m just as original in paintin as in poetry, and follow nae 
master! I’m partial to close scenes—a bit neuk, wi’ a big mossy stane, aiblins 
a birk-tree, a birnie maist dried up, a’ but ae deep pool, into which slides a 
thread o’ water down a rock—a shepherd readin—nae ither leevin thing—for 
the flock are ayont the knowes, and up amang the green hills; ay, anither 
leevin thing, and just ane, his collie, rowed up half asleep, wi’ a pair o’ lugs 
that still seem listenin, and his closein een towards his maister. That’s a 
simple matter, sir, but, properly disposed, it makes a bonny pictur. 

“ North. I should have thought it easier to ‘dash off’ a wide open country 
with the keelivine. 

“ Shepherd. So it is. I’ve dune a moor—gin you saw ’t you would doubt 
the earth being roun’, there’s sic an extent o’ flat; and then, though there’s 
nae mountain-taps, you feel you’re on table-land. I contrive that by means 0’ 
the cluds. You never beheld stronger bent—some o’ the stalks thick as your 
arm—and places wi’ naething but stanes. Here and there earth-chasms, cut 
by the far-off folk for their peats, and on the foreground something like water, 
black and sullen, as if it quaked. Nae birds, but some whaups psn: ane 
fleein, and ane walkin by itsel, and ane just showin its lang neek amang some 
rushes, You think, at first, it may be the head o’ a serpent, but there’s nane 
amang our mosses, only asks, which is a sort o’ lizards, or wee alligators, 
green, and glidin awa without noise or rustle intil the heather. Time—evening, 
or rather late in the afternoon, when Nature shows maist an awfw’ stillness— 
and solitude, as I hae aften thocht, is deeper than at midnight.” 


We are inclined to think that when all the beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air were brought to Adam, “to see what he would call 
them,” this large demand on his “ organ of language’? must have 
been rather embarrassing to him, and he would have found it much 
more convenient if the naming had been deferred until he could 
have the help of Eve, who doubtless was as ready as most of her 
daughters at telling her husband what to say. Something like this 
embarrassing position of Adam’s is the case of that unfortunate 
son of Adam, a reviewer who sits surrounded with books on 
which he is required there and then to render an opinion,—for is not 
all opinion, nay, all science, simply a naming? Of the genus belles 
lettres, novels are usually the most numerous species, for assuredly 
they are fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth; but it so 
happens that this quarter they form no large proportion of the books 
before us. We give the precedence to a very unpretending one in a 
single volume of anything but close ‘print. We mean, “A Lost 
Love,’’® by Ashford Owen. Take up this volume, not of course in 
the grave morning hours, when you want something strong and sub- 
stantial, but when you come in agreeably tired with your walk, or, 
for want of conversation, between dinner and tea. You will find a 





6 ¢* A Lost Love.” By Ashford Owen. London: Smith and Elder. 
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real picture of a woman’s life; not a remarkable woman, not one of 
those heroines who have such amazing moral strength that they 
despise happiness and like to be disappointed, or who are so wonder- 
fully intellectual as to give even serious views of “female competi- 
tion ;” yet not a commonplace woman, but one who, while loving and 
thirsting to be loved, can give up her one hope in life when sympathy 
and good sense demand it, without having any fine theories about 
her deed, or any consciousness that she is doing something out of the 
common,—one with no great culture and no great powers, but with 
that true freshness and simplicity which makes any mind original 
and interesting. Such is Georgy, the heroine of “A Lost Love ;” a 
parasitic plant, but a vigorous one, with a strong preference of the 
particular tree to which it will cling. The story is a melancholy one, 
but without any exaggerated sorrows; the tragic notes in it belong to 
that “still, sad music of humanity,” which seems to make hardly a 
perceptible element in the great world-symphony. But every tender 
and watchful nature has an ear for such notes; and Georgy’s tale will 
remind most readers of something they have seen in life. The writing 
is not remarkable otherwise than for the excellent quality of sim- 
plicity: there are none of the fine sayings which often fall by the way 
from a superior writer, even when bent on merely telling a story ; but 
in the absence of this merit, there is the scarcely inferior merit of not 
aiming to say fine things. The author is unquestionably a woman, 
and writes likes one in the best sense, namely, by keeping to the de- 
lineation of what a woman’s experience and observation bring within 
her special knowledge. 

Quite an opposite kind of talent is exhibited in “ Aspen Court,’’7 
which has been gathered into three volumes from the numbers of 
Bentley’s Miscellany. Like all fiction written for periodical appear- 
ance, it bears the stamp of that demand for periodical effect, which 
opposes itself to a natural development of character and incident ; and 
so far “ Aspen Court” is under a disadvantage when read consecutively. 
It belongs to the class of cleverly-written novels which are far as possible 
from boring us, but, having done their work of amusement, are laid 
down and forgotten. There is unusually smart writing and satirical 
sketching, but no grasp of character, no close, genuine presentation of 
life. It professes to be a story of our own day, and in one sense fulfils 
that profession, since its scenes are all selected as representative of 
various social aspects. We have a lawyer's office, a scene in the House 
of Commons, a club-house, high political society, a lock-up house, a 
fight, interviews with a manager, the reading of a play in the green- 
room and its subsequent production on the stage, a hunt, a chop-house, 
and the intrigues of a Catholic priest. But these scenes, one and all, 
are vitiated by the constant presence of unreality ; often amusing, they 
are always fantastic ; and while locality and costume imply that we 
are making acquaintance with the things and people of actual life, we 
are in fact among beings little less unreal than my Lord Marquis of 
my . Aspen Court. A Story of our own Time.” By Shirley Brooks, London: 
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Carabas. The great merit of the book is lively writing; witty sayings 
and humorous touches abound. For example: among the clerks in a 
lawyer’s office is Mr. Maunder, who— 

“wrote a beautiful hand, borrowed money from every new clerk, and was 
rather supposed to be an atheist, because he never swore, and because he had 
been detected reading Voltaire’s Charles XII.”’—“<Mrs. Basnet, the monthly 
nurse, had annexed an embroidered pocket handkerchief from the drawers of a 
lady, who, at the time, was not nearly so well as could be expected.” —“ The 
Countess of Rookbury, having presented the Earl with an heir, became dissa- 
tisfied with the Court physician, and called ina homeopathist. Being thus left 
a widower, Lord Rookbury announced, to prevent trouble to the mothers of 
faiuilies—for he was a very gentlemanly man—that little Viscount Dawton was 
not to have a step-mamma.”—“ He found not . . . the meretricious cross-breed 
in art by which the modern French school contrives to depict the Magdalene 
with the wxited attractions of Palestine and the Palais Royal.” 

The great defect of “ Aspen Court”’ is a want of earnestness as a 
back-ground to the liveliness ; the author is never thoroughly serious 
even in the most serious situations. But the power of the writing 
and the change of scene carry one over the ground, and the book 
everywhere titillates the palate, though it satisfies no craving. 

The Tales and Romances of Hendrik Conscience, the Flemish 
novelist, are appearing in a very attractive form as part of a series 
called “ The Amusing Library.” The high praise bestowed on these 
fictions in many quarters, led us to take them up with considerable 
expectation. The fact that the Belgian literature was born no longer 
since than 1830 was indeed no reason for anticipating anything very 
original or powerful even from one of its chief illustrations. 1t may 
be considered as a literature in its long clothes, very interesting to 
those immediately engaged in nursing it, but not likely to have more 
than mediocre attractions for the rest of the world. Still, it was a 
matter of curiosity to us to know what this infant literature seemed 
to promise, and from a novelist, of all writers, we may look for some- 
thing indigenous and characteristic. We are obliged to confess our- 
selves utterly disappointed, andeven to admit that, with the two his- 
torical tales which have appeared—“ The Lion of Flanders ’’® and 
“ Veva, or the War of the Peasants ’’?—we have been unable to perse- 
vere in our reading. With “'The Curse of the Village, and the 
Happiness of being Rich,’’!° we have been more successful; but these 
two have, in common with the historical tales, the fatal defect of being 
written in the spirit of the apologue, wherein the men and women 
speak and act in order to prove a moral, or to rouse some sentiment in 
the reader, and not as a result of any natural combination of cha- 
racter with circumstance. It is amusing enough in these days, when 
Walter Scott is found fault with for not being “ psychological ’’ enough, 





8 “The Lion of Flanders. An Historical Romance.’’ By Hendrik Conscience. 
London: Lambert and Co, 

9 “*Veva; or the War of the Peasants.” By Hendrik Conscience. London: 
Lambert and Co. 

10 “The Curse of the Village, and the Happiness of Being Rich,” Two Tales. 
By Hendrick Conscience, London: Lambert and Co, 
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to see extravagant praise lavished on these Flemish novels, the psy- 
chology of which is really not much above that of the moral fairy tale 
or the proselyting tract. “The Happiness of being Rich” has some 
humour in its conception, but the “quiet under-current of humour,” 
which is attributed to M. Conscience’s style, has either evaporated in 
the translation, or is supplied by readers of more wealthy imagination 
than ourselves. The dialogue of the historical novels is especially 
stiff and stagy, reminding one of nothing so much as of modern five- 
act dramas. However, these Tales and Romances are certainly harm- 
less, and the degree of reputation they have attained proves that they 
are a kind of material in demand among a large class of persons. 

A new translation of Wilhelm Meister,!! which has appeared in 
Mr. Bohn’s Standard Library, presents a further obstacle to the ap- 
preciation of Goethe by English readers. We say obstacle ; for though 
the translation is tolerably executed so far as the prose is concerned, 
the rendering of the poetry is as atrocious a case of literary murder as 
we happen to have met with. Some of the most exquisite lyrics ever 
written in any language are turned into vulgar doggrel; and the per- 
petrator of this doggrel has not the grace even to offer an apology 
for it, so as to warn his readers that he cannot enable them to form 
the smallest conception of Goethe’s poetry. “The Heptameron of 
Margaret, Queen of Navarre,”’!? appears of course as an “ extra volume,” 
being one of those books which should be placed high up on the 
shelves, out of the reach of small hands. The historical bearing of 
these tales makes them valuable, but they are disappointing to those 
who come to them with a previous admiration for Margaret and a 
strong interest in her rather melancholy fortunes. Few readers in 
these days would agree with Montaigne’s verdict on the Heptameron, 
that itis wa gentil livre pour son étoffe; and the coarseness of the 
incidents is seldom relieved by that romance and poetry which charm 
us in Boccaccio. Margaret’s flies are preserved in the smallest possible 
proportion of amber. Saint-Mare Girardin vindicates the morality of 
her purpose by referring to the edifying conversational comment which 
weaves her stories together ; but to teach chastity by holding up pie- 
tures of unchastity is of all species of Helotism the most questionable. 
While we are on serial publications, let us mention the annotated 
pocket edition of Shakspeare’s Poems,' and the first volume of Hudi- 
bras,'* which have appeared in the series of English Poets, edited by 
Mr. Robert Bell. We have gone through the volume of Hudibras, 
and so can speak from experience of the thoroughness with which Mr. 
Bell has executed this part of his task. 

Germany gives us this quarter two excellent books, not only on 





il “William Meister’s Apprenticeship.” Translated by R. Dillon Boylan, Esq, 
Bohn’s Standard Library. 

12 «©The Heptameron of Margaret, Queen of Navarre.” Translated from the 
French, with a Memoir of the Author. By Walter K. Kelly. 

13 “The Poems of William Shakspeare.” Edited by Robert Bell. London: 
J. W. Parker and Son. 

14 “ Poetical Works of Samuel Butler.” Edited by Robert Bell, Vol. I 
London: J, W. Parker and Son, 
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kindred subjects, but with the circumstantial resemblance of being the 
last works completed by their lately deceased authors. One of these 
books is “ Odin,’!® by Wolfgang Menzel, whose historical works are 
well known through English translations. Menzel is admirable among 
German writers for his clear and business-like style ; he makes straight 
for the point he has in view, dragging along no load of irrelevant ideas 
which oblige him to tack slowly from side to side. In the present 
volume we have an exhaustive monograph on Odin, which, however, 
without any departure from its main purpose, includes a large and 
varied field of mythological and legendary lore, told so agreeably and 
concisely, and with such ample reference to sources of further know- 
ledge and comparison, that it is a real treasure to those who feel the 
attractions of the mystic and melancholy, but strong and _ terrible, 
Deutsche Saga. The single drawback to our pleasure in this volume is 
one of which we have so frequently to complain in German books—the 
absence of any index, and even of any table of contents! We should 
like to engage all English critics whose voices can be heard in Germany, 
to remonstrate with every German writer who turns out elaborate 
works in this unmapped state, which obliges you to plunge into them 
with as little idea where you shall find any particular thing, as if you 
were plunging into a virgin forest of America. This complaint is 
happily not to be made against the other work to which we have 
referred, namely, a second volume of “ Bayerische Sagen und Brauche’’' 
(Bavarian Legends and Customs), by Friedrich Panzer. Here we 
have a table of contents and an ample index of words; both very 
needful, as the reader will conceive, when we tell him that this collec- 
tion fills nearly 600 octavo pages, and consists of a mass of legends 
and particulars which it has required the labour of years to assemble. 
Curious matter for observation is the mode in which the Legend weaves 
into its fairy web the personages of the New Testament history. The 
Bavarian legend is rich in this kind of supplement to the Gospels. 
Peter is its favourite apostle, and is generally given as the companion 
of Jesus in his extra-biblical adventures. Here is a very naive 
specimen :— 


“Christ and Peter passed through a place, where the carpenters were 
keeping holiday at the ale-house, with games and dancing. As it went so 
merrily here, Peter felt inclined to turn into the ale-house; but the Lord 
answered that it was no place for them; he would sit on the bench, however, 
and wait for Peter, if he liked to go in. As Peter turned to go in, the Lord 
fastened a fiddle on his back, and when he came among the carpenters, they 
cried, ‘ Fiddler, you must play us a tune!’ Peter knew nothing of this fiddle, 
and as he did not obey them, they beat his fiddle to pieces about his back. 
Petcr returned to the Lord, complained of the rude carpenters, and asked, 
‘What shall we do to them?’ ‘I will make,’ said the Lord, ‘hard boughs on 
the trees!” ‘Iron boughs!’ proposed Peter. ‘ Wooden will be hard enough,’ 
answered the Lord. From this time forth there grew on the trees hard boughs, 
which the carpenters dread, because they make the hatchets full of notches.” 





15 “Odin.” Von Wolfang Menzel. Stuttgart: Neff. 
16 «¢ Bayerische Sagen und Briiuche. Beitrag zur Deutschen Mythologie.” Von 
Freidrich Panzer. Zweiter Band. Munich: Kaiser. 
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The first volume of a History of German Literature in the first 
half of the nineteenth century,!7 by Rudolph Gottschall, is worth run- 
ning through as a rapid survey, though it has no high qualities as a 
literary production. The writer contends for the merit of the post- 
Goethean literature, and will by no means admit that since Goethe 
and Schiller, German genius has been lying fallow. 

An excellent (untranslated) edition of the “ Pseudo-Shakspeare 
Dramas,’’'® now being published in Germany, is worth mentioning, 
because no equally convenient and accessible edition exists in England. 
The two numbers at present issued contain “ Edward III.” and 
“Arden of Feversham.” 





ART. 


OLINGBROKE tells of a student of Christchurch, who was over- 
heard in his prayers returning thanks to heaven, amongst other 
mercies, for Makers of Dictionaries. As we advance in life, and trans- 
fer our sympathies from vocables to men, our gratitude for literary 
benefits ought especially to distinguish the Biographers, who now and 
then give us glimpses of each other’s hearts and private history, in a 
world where we are all expected to act the Spartan, and be known only 
by our works. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s very able “ Life of Etty’’! has once more confirmed 
this our opinion ; and we hardly regret that accident caused us to be 
somewhat behindhand with our notice of a book which will claim the 
interest of English readers long beyond the mere season and occasion 
of its appearance. The history of a bravely-persevering, long-obscured, 
finally triumphant, contemporary man, faithfully and lovingly told, if its 
literary demerit be not extreme, is almost sure to engage the attention 
of fellow-men, fashioned, as the Arabs say, to have pity with each other. 
If we recognise with some degree of interest the returning fisherman 
whom, on the previous evening, we had watched as he launched his 
boat for the night’s adventure ; and cast even an inquiring look into 
his poor hold, hoping that his labour has not been without reward: 
how natural and deep must be our participation in the fate of our 
adventuring, gifted countryman, navigating that sea in which our 
business also lies ; who touched the very coasts and islands we ourselves 
know, or need to know; and who, though he may not have quite 
reached “ the Happy Isles,’ nor seen “the great Achilles” of owr aspi- 
rations, has yet returned safely and with flying colours to port, and can 
show us his log-book. But “a life without incident,’’ it is objected ; 
as if “incident” were only of the sort the “ Our Correspondent” deals 





17 “Die Deutsche Nationalliteratur in der ersten Hilfte des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts.”” Von Rudolph Gottschall Breslaw: Trewendt and Granier. 

18 «Pseudo-Shakspere'schen Dramen.” Herausgegeben von Dr. Nicolaus 
Delius. J.ondon : Williams and Norgate. 

1 «* Life of William Etty, R. A.” By Alexander Gilchrist, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, London: David Bogue. 
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in! The sixty-two years of earthly pilgrimage of the son of the York- 
shire miller and gingerbread-baker, who, mainly by indefatigable guard- 
ing and husbanding of his talent, came to be the “ great colourist’’ and 
famed painter of what he himself (with Yorkshire French) calls “ La 
grande Historique,’ could not be without their peculiar incidents which, 
though quiet, would be better worth recording than the noisiest adven- 
tures and incidents that astonish the news-reading gobemouches—for a 
day. A human unit with certain mute desires and capacities, thrust 
helplessly upon a world that is busy with itself, and careless of, if not 
inimical to, the unit: to see how the two—the little fact and the big 
fact—deal with each other; and whether the big fact swallow and sub- 
merge the little one, or the little fact succeed in maintaining and as- 
serting itself, and conquer a little domain for its own free rule :—that 
is always an interesting spectacle. 

Moreover, in the present case, the skill of the author (whose method 
is excellent, though his style does not always fit the thought, and, at 
times, “jerks” uncomfortably) has opened before us along with the 
biography of an individual, considerable glimpses of the domestic his- 
tory of a period which concerns us much, being our own. With slight 
help from our memory and imagination we realize between the lines of 
these chapters a little panorama of recent English existence inviting to 
reflections. For it is not by any means a hopeful picture, even after 
making every allowance for the lurid tints and somewhat saturnine 
temper of the author. We see dilettantism in high places, and medi- 
ocrity in honoured ones; highly paid guardians of venerable cathedrals 
that allow their precious trust to become the prey of incendiaries and 
“accidents ;” cities that once bore the picturesque image of solid, 
serious, homely Old-England, “ cumbered by unlovely blocks of sordid 
brick ;”’ despoiled by “sweeping improvements” of jobbing munici- 
palities. And Barry (at the cost of millions) builds the new Houses of 
Parliament ; and there is much railway-legislation proceeding in the old 
ones ; and such and such are R.A.s. And Mrs. Hudson’s portrait makes 
an unpleasant sensation ; but her husband, Etty’s honoured townsman, 
is thrice Lord Mayor of York, rides in carriages and four, and is indeed, 
for the time, King in Israel. Need one say more? Much that meets 
the eye in public England looks unlovely to a degree. Woe if private, 
unseen England were not better. But it is. That also the book 
testifies. Here we see, first of all, at the very root of this biography, 
as well as of English existence, the free sprouting and spreading 
of a truly Saxon genealogy forming from the same sap shoots 
noble and simple: squire, miller, rope-maker, gingerbread-maker, gold 
Jace-merchant, artist—all branching out from one gnarled tree, the roots 
of which, no doubt, extend across the German Ocean to Angeln and 
Yutland. Etty’s mother was an esquire’s sister, a rope-maker’s daugh- 
ter, a miller and spice-maker’s wife. Withal she was a woman “ of 
superior intellect and much practical force;”’ energetic, shrewd, hard- 
working, “an eagle-faced, sibyl-like woman,” with stuff in her, we can 
fancy, equal to higher things than driving hard bargains, serving cus- 
tomers, keeping the cash ; which was her appointed and faithfully per- 
formed work; evidently a royal-like woman, though ruling only over 
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a spice-shop in Feasegate-street, York, with her husband as first minister 
under her ; for we are told, “she wore the breeches,’’ and not improperly, 
for “the garments became her.’ Artistic talent, too, of a practical 
sort and undisturbed by ideal misgivings, lay in her. She set up ason in 
Hull ; “one room needed a paper; she, for the nonce, turned designer, 
paper-stainer, and hanger; cutting out the paper, and slap-dashing it 
m colour: with a really decorative result.’’ Worthy mother of the 
future “ colourist,’’ who in time also slap-dashed with results of his own. 
For the present, however, the thrifty mother, anxious to get her bairns 
trained to useful ways of trade, placed little Willy with a printer 
friend at Hull: there let him serve a seven years’ apprenticeship 
to the mystery of book, or at least of newspaper-printing! ‘The stumpy, 
big-headed, large-handed, sandy-haired, extremely awkward little boy, 
was then but eleven years old. Spiritual and intellectual culture he 
had as good as none: no more than the Methodist chapel of which his 
parents were zealous adherents, and the Pocklington school, where for 
a short time he was a weekly boarder, “ finding himself’ in food, could 
yield. The brave nature inherited from his progenitors, the brave ways 
which he would unconsciously imbibe from the example and the train- 
ing of his mother, were his only, but very precious outfits on his early 
entrance into practical life—where he was to perform the duties, and 
in time earn the wages, of a printer. So his thrifty mother had re- 
solved for him. But Nature and the little boy’s own heart had resolved 
otherwise. For the boy, silent and shy as he was, and trained in most 
practical fashion, nourished in his private mind thus early already an idea 
and even an ideal: he would one day bea Patnrer. Diligently he 
served his apprenticeship ; and when it was over, he went to London ; 
there, supported by an uncle, and afterwards by his “dear brother 
Walter, the gold-lace merchant,” to enter upon another: the journey- 
man printer became an art-student. He was nearly twenty before he 
was admitted probationer at the academy schools at “ dear Somerset- 
house.” On the benches of the Antique School with him were Colllins, 
Jackson, Haydon, Hilton, Wilkie, Mulready, Leslie, Constable, Baily: 
most of whom are already numbered with the “ ancient,’’ but some of 
whom are still (and long may they continue!) at the head of the “living 
masters’’ of the English school, whose works at this present moment 
attract the surprised eyes of the assembled critics of Kurope. As for 
the journeyman-printer, determined to be a painter, whatever his na- 
tural gifts may have been, his diligent husbandry of them was of the 
rarest. Fidelity to the inner voice, steadfast, plodding industry : with 
these helps, and no other, he toiled slowly and painfully, but cheerily 
upwards into the tardy sunlight of success. At a very early stage he 
resolved to paint WomAN, “God’s most glorious work, more finely than 
had ever been done ;”’ and whatever opinion we may hold of his perform- 
ance of this gallant resolve, in endeavour, at least,he remained singularly 
and passionately true to it, from his first nigh “ desperate” attempts, as 
pupil of the great Sir Thomas Lawrence, to his latest nightly attend- 
ance at the “ Life-school” of the Academy, almost at the risk of his 
own life, when a tottering, coughing old man. He has recorded the 
fiereeness of his combat with the “ difficulties of the art ;’’ “ till despair 
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almost overwhelmed me, 1 was ready to run away, My deapondency 
increased; I was almost beside myself.’ Ho persevered, notwithstand- 
ing; and at last, “ happiness and peace again dawned,’ —as they were 
sure to do to so brave a swimmer, It is this brave spirit which con- 
stitutes the beauty’s of Ntty’s life, His intellect was rather dull than 
otherwise ; his natural endowments were by no means shining: but 
they grew luminous in the unextinguishable tire of his morality. Long 
years of exertion are before him yet, till his pictures gain as much as 
admittance to Exhibitions, much more till they gain notice and buyers. 
But he has a healthy spirit to cheer him up, and a kind brother, who 
believes in him even to the length of investing capital in the artist’s 
adventure. He “girds up his loins,”’ “lights the lamp at both ends of 
the day;” nay, he knocks even for help at the silent threshold of the 
Infinite, and having with “ copal-varnish,”’ “ saccharum, and raw oil,” 
done his utmost in the way of Jaborare, he rises with pious simplicity 
into the transcendental mood of orare. No wonder, then, that “ at 
last a better state of things began to dawn.” 

As for “subjects” to paint, the eléve of the Pocklington Academy 
will be satisfied with nothing short of the “ Ideal,” or what he calls so: 
Telemachus, Sappho, Priam supplicating Achilles, these and the like 
high themes, so near to the modern English heart, he will set forth in 
colour; and he will show to the world that an Englishman can paint 
“la grande Historique!’ But his staple subject, now and always, 
remains the female tabernacle, the “ glories of which he never wearies to 
study from Nature, Nature as seen in Life-Academies and Studios.’’— 
Unfortunately, the artistic-worshipper and student of woman’s “beauty” 
had also a very vulnerable heart, which he was always “ losing ’’ to some 
fair “ sitter’? or other, and always in an unrequited manner. For, sad 
to say, the “ideal’’ painter had an extremely unideal, not to say 
mean and shabby presence; nor had his inner man any adequate 
organ for articulation except his palette and brush. So he had to go 
without a wife, much against his will; but, luckily for his affee- 
tionate disposition, not without a devoted female companion: amongst 
the army of noble women who have helped men forward in their work, 
and have an essential though unnamed and unclaimed share in the crea- 
tions of poets and artists, Miss Etty, Etty’s niece, his “dear Betsey,” and 
indispensable “right-hand man,” who made the poor bachelor’s hearth 
cheerful, and did feats of diplomacy in procuring desirable models, and 
the like, for him, must always have an honourable place. Two other 
solaces the love-sick painter had, in sorrowful hours of disappointment, 
—his tea-kettle, “a very warm friend ; she sings, too ;’’ and the never- 
failing resource of work—‘ the primeval curse, as some call it, but 1 
don’t.” 

At forty-one, he was elected an R.A. The journeyman-printer had 
become a “ great colourist,’’ had painted the Cleopatra, the Judith, the 
Combat: even his native city, aristocratic York, acknowledged the son 
of the spice-maker a little; his brave mother pays him happy visits in 
London ; brother Walter, the gold-lace merchant, whose art-speculation 
begins to bring “ returns,” is a frequent figure at the artist’s fire-side ; 
in his arm-chair, making pleasant voyages “to the land of Nod.” There 
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is, besides, a supplementary “ happy family,” of some twenty quadrapeds 
and feathered bipeds, ae Miss Etty’s care, dear to the bachelor’s 
heart, And he indulges himself also with Puseyitic luxurips: sets up 
a pretty altar in his bed-room, decked out with rich drapery, erucitix, 
and all the et ceteras, All day long he is happy in his work, has relais 
of “ models,’’ and every evening there is the “ Life-school with the 
nude glories of a model-guardsman or guardswoman under the effect 
of gaslight. In short, our painter, at mid-age, is a very happy mortal ; 
pe remains such to the end. He paints his “ nine colossal pictures,”’ 
surrounded by a swarm of female studies: Psyches, bevies of fair women, 
translations of “ Nature as seen in studios.” The last of the “Colossals”’ 
was his long-cherished “ Epic of Joan of Are,’ very romantically 
treated, with every attention to “costume” and “studies,” with no- 
thing wanting but the inspired maiden herelf,—which he painted 
when he was an old man of sixty, very asthmatic and broken in health. 
After he had given it the last touch, on an Easter-Sunday he went to 
Westminster Abbey to “return thanks ;’’ “and the Dean, preached a 
rather fine philosophical sermon.” 

In 1848, he retired to his native York, to spend the evening of 
his life under the shadow of the “ dear Minster,”’ in which “a stall is 
allotted him, commanding a glorious view of the choir.’’ There let 
the kindly old man rest from his labours, and listening to the chiming 
of bells which awaken reminiscences of childhood and Feasegate, muse 
over pious retrospects, such as this :— 


“Fifty years, this year, it is, since I left this dear Old City, and my dear 
Mother and Father, to go among strangers. He has blessed me during that 
long period; and brought me back in peace, to within a stone’s throw of where 
I was born. . . 1 have returned, bless God! with Fame, no unblemished reputa- 
tion, and a fortune large enough, or small enough, for all my moderate wants.” 

Has not the adventurer returned victoriously into port? No 
one noticed the blubbering little boy, when half a century ago, his 
good mother led him out of Feasegate, to launch him upon the world’s 
highway. And now he is a celebrity, associates with church-digni- 
taries, drives with King Hudson in a carriage-and-four, is a welcome 
visitor at the beautiful mansion “ decorated by elegances and arts” of 
another (alas, too ephemeral!) railway prince, and is generally honoured 
amongst his townspeople as a “successful painter,” a staunch Tory 
and churchman, too, “much attached to his native city.” Here he 
and Betsey “toddle about” in the pleasant evening-sunshine of life ; 
frequent dinner-parties, Olympian occasions for provincial gossip and 
appetite, very grand, no doubt, and regardless of expense, in those last 
high-tides of railway-Eldorados. Nor is the brush quite thrown aside ; 
how could it? Even in provincial York, kind friends have been clever 
enough to procure a “ Model,” to the great joy of the old man who 
sadly missed the London evenings at the Life-school. Once more, 
however, he is summoned to London, there to assist at his “last, 
greatest triumph:’’ the exhibition of his pictures in the Adelphi. 
While the crack of doom is breaking in upon his railway-speculating 
friends at York, putting a sad and sudden stop to their “ elegances 
and arts,” the successful painter, whose success was of a different 
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growth, gathered together into one room the laborious products of his 
life, and sat himself down surrounded by his “children,” and “ felt 
that it was something to be William Etty.’’ Brother artists con- 
gratulated, the public admired, royalty itself at least came to look and 
say something polite. It was a fit “last scene of all,’’ an honourable 
and happy crowning of an honourable, and, on the whole, happy life. 
The exhibition took place in summer, 1849. In the autumn of the 
same year Etty died at York, sixty-three years old: “A great 
mystery! wonderful! wonderful! this death!’ he was heard to say on 
his deathbed. He left the people of York very indignant about his 
last will; and the world in general divided about his merits as a 
painter. 

On this latter question, we will now say as much as our space will 
allow. Etty’s greatest merits were of the technical sort, such as will 
reward untiring effort. His “ genius,” such as it was, was wrapped in 
the thick hide (untanned by any fostering culture) of a Yorkshire 
peasant-nature. It is this which explains to us his singular preference 
of the Nude as the one grand phenomenon of the Beautiful, and his 
passionate fidelity to it to the last. We take it as a sublime stupidity: 
the stupidity of a genial soul, devoid of culture, working through an 
obtuse, plebeian organization, and left unguided to its own ploddings 
and blunderings. He was naturally of a joyous temperament, which 
found its fittest expression in the “glories ofcolour.”’ In the simplicity 
of his heart he concentrated this tendency of his talent upon the study 
of the female form ; perhaps it was the first revelation of the Beautiful 
that struck his not very deep intellect as altogether such. Beyond the 
beauty of surface he rarely penetrated into anything,—except perhaps 
by mere mute inarticulate sentiment: hence his Toryisms, Puseyisms 
to the length of flirtations with Romanism ; his aptitude for falling in 
love with a pretty face; his defence (“chiefly by Scriptural texts’’) of 
Mr. Hudson, “ whom he once saw give 400/. to achurch at Darling- 
ton,” and who must therefore be surely an honest man :—all very cha- 
racteristic of the artist who achieved a certain greatness by painting 
the outer tabernacle, unapprehensive of the qualities of the God it 
enshrined. Colour, being akin to sentiment as form is to intellect, was 
the natural element of an artist so constituted. To ask for expression 
and individuality from pictures of the Nude would hardly be fair: for 
the head only belongs to the individual, and is expressive of his will 
and character; the rest of the body belongs to the species. But in 
the nude form, that which is general absorbs that which is individual: 
witness the difficulty of distinguishing bathers. This is also a reason 
why the Nude is so little profitable for the modern artist: what interests 
us is the thought, the emotion, the character of the individual; and 
we don’t care for generalizations and idealizations of the species as the 
Greeks did. But Etty’s women are deficient even in physique, and 
have nothing of that fresh, healthy, abundant sensousness which invest 
the creations of Titian, Rubens, and Paul Veronese with a certain 
ethnical virtue. 

Yet when all is said, we must do honour to Etty. He struck 
out his own original line; aimed, in intention at least, after the 
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high and the noble; painted some pictures grand in their way; and 
altogether did the best he could under the given conditions. 
Whether an acquaintance with Phrenology would have caused Etty 
to give more importance to his heads, we know not. Here, at all 
events, for the benefit of those that still live and may learn, is a Theory 
of the Fine Arts? from that point of view. “Theory of the Fine 
Arts? the Fine Arts must be practised,” answered Goethe to an in- 
quiring student. And indeed the Phidias and Raphael, by their own 
inborn “ fine frenzy ’’ taught, must always first do ere the Winkelman 
or Vischer* can theorise. Nevertheless, man, taster of the forbidden 
fruit, is a pedantic, philosophizing animal, and will try to make out 
even why the lily which does not spin does nevertheless give him much 
pleasure. Plato was one of the first to philosophize about “ Beauty,” 
and here is Mr. George Combe, one of the latest. But estimable as 
the latter is for his talents, aims, and services in his peculiar 
sphere, we cannot say that he shines much in esthetics. The great 
Tycho Brahe, when he proposed to his coachman to travel preferably 
by night, and so find the shortest route by the stars, received for 
answer: “Good sir, you may be very wise about the Heavens, but 
here upon Earth you are a fool.” That was very boorishly expressed, 
but it had a true meaning, applicable in a wider and politer sense to 
the great Phrenologist also, when he brings his spécialité to bear upon 
a subject with which he seems but very indifferently acquainted. His 
position towards the artist, we say it with all respect, is not, as he 
defines it himself, like that of “the scientific chemist in reference to 
the brewer and baker;’’ but rather like that of the single-minded 
shoe-maker, thoroughly persuaded of the cardinal virtues of “ leather.” 
The artist is to study Phrenology; that is the main lesson of the 
book. But we should recommend the artist rather to study it in some 
such book as Carus’ “Symbolism of the Human Frame,” where it is 
properly subordinated to human Physiognomy in general, which alone 
concerns the artist, than as a distinct science and Philosophy of man, 
which may injure and warp his direct sight a great deal. That the 
gifted Artist, who never so much as heard the word Phrenology, can, 
by mere intelligent observation of Nature satisfy, besides other de- 
mands, the new ones of the Phrenologist also, is shown by Mr. Combe’s 
own examinations of heads of Pictures by the old masters, against the 
characteristic fitness of which he has nothing to say. Thus we learn, 
f.i., of a Bacchus by Rubens, that the head is broad “in the region of 
Alimentiveness and the Love of Life, while his moral organs are very 
moderate in size ;”’ and that the head of the Virgin in Raphael’s Spo- 
salizio shows “a large development of the organs of Adhesiveness and 
Philoprogenitiveness, with small Amativeness.’”” The author, how- 
ever, 1s mistaken when, in commending the moral character of the 
heads of Raphael’s Madonnas in general, he asserts that the Fornarina 
never served as model for any of these; the Sistine Madonna at 





* “Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture.” By George Combe. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Steward, 
* See Westminster Review, No, XIII. 
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Dresden, and that del Sedia at Florence, are both portraits of the 


baker-girl. 

Much of Mr. Combe’s phrenologico-zsthetical Philosophy, Fic is 
to base the Beautiful upon “ scientific foundations,”’ particularly when 
translated into ordinary language, is mere commonplace: “ When the 
impressions are agreeable we call them beautiful.’”’ “The man whose 
brain is characterized by an exalted temperament and large size”’ (or, 
as we should say, one endowed with astrong and active intellect) “ will 
perceive and feel better than one with a deficient brain”’ (that is to 
say, a stupid fellow). Good eyes will see better than bad ones. Low 
minds, “ deficient in the coronal region,”’ will delight in low subjects ; 
high minds in the contrary. A sleeping Faun looks different from a 
wide-awake Apollo. ‘“ Character expresses itself in the whole figure, 
including even the drapery ;’’ witness “ the expression of great intellect 
in those figures of Napoleon the First’’ standing on a rock in St. 
Helena, with his back to the spectator. The painter of a landscape 
(the author saw at Dusseldorf), in which the trees did not properly 
gravitate, must probably be deficient in the organs of “ Weight and 
Momentum.” Retzsch’s illustrations of Shakspeare (classed with 
Flaxman’s designs!) “embody sentiment, emotion, and intellectual 
power; they are outlines presenting assemblages of forms and pro- 
portions expressive of mental qualities and emotions.” 

Then the Artist is told what “organs’’ (or, as we should say, what 
qualifications) he ought to possess ; but not how he is to get them, if 
unfortunately he has them not. There are phrenological criticisms of 
several works of Raphael, and of all the “Cartoons ;” and there is a 
chapter devoted to “ the cerebral development and genius of Raphael,” 
the latter part supported by quotations from Mrs. Jameson and the 
“Quarterly Review,” the former by an elaborate analysis (with measure- 
ments, &c.) of the great Painter’s real skull (not the spurious one this 
time); which has a delicate feminine appearance, being small, and is of 
unusually equable and harmonious “ developments.” “The only organs 
that present depressions are those of Self-Esteem, Hope, and the un- 
ascertained organ lying at the back part of Ideality, which I have 
ventured, on the face of several instances, to suggest as probably that 
of the sentiment of the Sublime.” What are the “external signs’’ of 
genius, “ whether it consists in an extraordinary development of the 
grey matter,” or.in what else, “ Science”’ is not yet acquainted with. 

On the whole, the “ Fine Arts” in this treatise form only the warp 
into which the Author weaves ingeniously his abundant woof of 
“ organs,’ “anterior lobe,” “ posterior lobe,” thorax, abdomen, and 
“Hare the murderer ;’’ and, in fact, we are not certain whether the 
“ Painting and Sculpture,” and motto from Prince Albert’s speech, on 
the title-page, are not, after all, a ruse on the part of him who so wor- 
thily wears the mantle of Gall and Spurzheim, to provide him with a 
new platform for the preaching of the doctrine to an unbelieving, or 
not sufficiently believing world ; which latter is indeed, in the Intro- 
duction, severely taken to task for its backwardness. The fault may 
lie with the world; but it is nevertheless unfortunate for Phrenology, 
that hardly any of the eminent minds of Europe, and such a number 
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of the commonplace ones, are to be found amongst its most zealous 
votagies. 

It is refreshing to pass from the close walls of sectarian schoolroom, 
into where even one’s assent to truth can be given only with a reserve, 
the free atmosphere of Nature ; her “aspects”’ in direct contaet with 
human intellect, and no diverting “system’’ intervening, there is some 
chance of the Sphynx answering her own riddle. Little promising of 
such “ free atmosphere’’ as the opening chapters, with their pulpit-tone 
and Laws of Nature paramount, except “at times when miracles were 
needed,” of the Rev. Dr. Maevicar's “ Philosophy of the Beautiful ’’$ 
at first seem to be, yet presently, as he proceeds, the reader scents 
the fresh air, and soon finds himself, not without agreeable surprise, 
under the blue ether, the material creation with its vastness and 
beauty open all around him, and his own mind attuned to apprehend 
the harmony that subsists between him and it, and how that which is 
lineament and colour about becomes emotion and thought within 
him. 

Cleverly combining old and new thoughts, from Plato down to Schel- 
ling, and even to Emmerson, with original observations, the author 
shows the all-pervading beauty of Nature, and how that which is ugly 
to the sense is yet beautiful to the mind, and material beauty itself 
owing to “something spiritual of which its forms and movements are 
expressive :” the drooping snowdrop, the violet fragrant in its conceal- 
ment, the fleeting cloud, answer to moral qualities in man: there is a 
“ responsiveness and agreement between the phenomena of Nature and 
the Soul,” and “the bosom of material Nature heaves everywhere with 
the breath of the spiritual.’’ But the Beautiful, like everything else 
in Nature, is a thing of law: man can create it, but only by taki 
Nature for his pattern; otherwise he produces monsters. The laws of 
Nature are manifest in their operation and products: forces at work 
and forces in equilibrium, or, as it has been called, the dynamical and 
the statical epoch. In the landscape, that which is animating and 
exciting—mountains, rivers, rain-clouds, is referable to the dyna- 
mical ; the level surface of the ocean, with its effect of grand repose, to 
the statical epoch. The statical is expressive of stability and repose ; 
the dynamical, of movement and change, consequently of life: the first 
is suggestive of space, the second of tume. Out of this arise also two 
kinds of beauty: the simply beautiful, the principle of which is sym- 
metry, or unity in variety; towards which the forms of Nature are ever 
working, but are constantly interrupted: departure from symmetry 
produces expressive beauty. In the human face, regular features are 
simply beautiful; as expression increases, symmetry diminishes. The 
Dutch and English styles of gardening are also illustrations of this. 
Reducing these principles to diagrams, we have the triangle represent- 
ing the simple or symmetrical, and the right-angled triangle (Plato’s 
trigonon), the expressive, or departure from symmetry, which latter, 





3 «The Philosophy of the Beautiful.” By John G. Macvicar, D.D., Author 
of ‘An Inquiry into Human Nature,” &c, With Illustrations. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas. 
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with its combinations, is the form of many celebrated works of art, and 
of the human shape itself. One of the combinations of the trigonon is 
the lozenge, which nature and the human eye are so fond of ; its rival, 
the square, pleases by its intellectual feature of stability. Nature works 
by currents, marked by lines, and producing contours. Its aim is ever 
to produce the sphere, which contains the maximum of symmetry ; the 
straight line is the way from it or towards it. The circle and ellipsis 
return into themselves, are finite; the straight and hyperbolic lines 
stretch into the infinite. ‘The sphere and the straight line—these two 
are “the winning and starting-posts in the course of Nature.” 

The author then proceeds to demonstrate how the “ Beautiful,” in 
the different Arts as’well as in Nature, is based upon these simple 
elementary features ; and rising by steady steps into ever higher ground, 
he sees finally that “the material creation, though in merely residuary 
mechanical forms, such as we should alone expect at a distance and in 
the outfield, embodies and represents the phenomena and laws of the 
intellectual, the spiritual world ;’”’ and that the beauty of Nature con- 
sists in this: “That since God operates in Nature only in laws, these 
laws of Nature are, and cannot but be, the grounds of the beautiful ; 
and Nature is and cannot but be universally beautiful.” We thank 
Dr. Macvicar for a valuable addition to English Art-Philosophy. 

Our Continental books, this quarter, are all of the Archeological 
class, and our space will only permit us to name them. M. Beulé* ex- 
plores the Peloponnesus, and gives studies of the character of its ancient 
populations, their art and religion, as well as historical-geographical 
accounts of its celebrated localities—the Olympian City, and the river 
Styx, amongst others. Then we have an interesting account of Grecian 
tombs,’ where we meet with poly-chromatic tombstones (of which 
coloured engravings are given), and with patched urns in the graves of 
the poor ; and particulars of various excavations at Athens, with illus- 
trations of things found. Lastly,® a monograph on Praxiteles, written 
with considerable emphasis; with essays on the Niobe-group, demon- 
strating how “the Mater dolorosa of antique Art, surrounded by the 
terrified chorus of her children,” was originally placed; and on some 
minor subjects, by Dr. Friedrichs. 





4 « Btudes sur le Peleponése, par E. Beulé, ancien membre de I’ école d’ Athénes. 
Publié sous les auspices du Ministére de l’instruction publique et des cultes,” 
Paris : Firmin Didot fréres, 

5 “ Archiologische Aufsitze von Ludwig Ross. Mit acht farbigen und sechs 
schwarzen Tafeln, und einigen Holzschnitten.” Leipzig: Trubner. 

6 “Praxiteles und die Niobengruppe, nebst Erkliirung einiger Vasenbilder.” 
Von Dr. K, Friedrichs, Leipzig: Trubner. 
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